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ADVERTISEMENT. 


8 INCE the firſt publication of the THEORY 


OF MORAL SENTIMENTS , which was ſo long 


ago as the beginning of the year 1759 A ſeveral 


corrections, and a good many illuſtrations of 


the doctrines contained in it, have occurred to 
me. But the various occupations in which the 


different accidents of my life neceſſarily involved 


me, have till now prevented me from reviſing 
4 


this work with the care and attention which I 


always intended. The reader will find the prin- 


cipal alterations which I have made in this New: 


4 2 


a 


; ir ADVERTISEMENT. 
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E Edition 5 in the laſt Chapter af the third Section 
| of Part Firſt; and in the four firſt Chapters of 
Part Third. Part Sixth , as it ſtands in this New 
Edition, 7 is altogether new. In Part Seventh, I 
have! brought together the greater part of the 
: different Paſſages concerning the Stojcal Phi- 
Joſophy " "which , in the former Editions, had 
been ſcattered about in different parts of the 
work. 1 have likewiſe endeavoured to explain 


* 


more fully, and examine more diſlinctly, ſome 
wk: 1 of the doctrines of that famous ſect. In the | 


pI and laſt Section of the ſame Part, I W 
drm together a few additional obſervations 


85 . concerning the dury and principle of veracity. 


There are, beſides , in other parts of the work, 
* few other alterations and correclions of no d 
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general principles of law and goyetnment, and 
of the different revolutions which they had un, 
dergone in the different ages” and periods of. 
ſociety; not only in what concerns juſtice, but 


in what concerns police, revenue; and arms, 
and whatever elſe is the object of law. In the 


Inquiry concerning tie Nature and Cares of the 
Wealth of Nations ; I have partly executed this 


| ' promiſe ; ; at leaſt ſo far as concerns police, 


revenue, and arms. What remains, the theory 


of juriſprudence, which I have long projected, 


I have hitherto been hindered from execnting, 


by the ſame occupations which had till no 
prevented me from reviſing the preſent Work. 
Though my very advanced age leaves me, x 


- acknowledge ; very little expectation of ever being 


able to execute this great work to my own ſas 


tisfaction; yet; as I have not altogether abans 


doned the deſign ; and as I wilk füll to continue 
under the — of "dong what 1 can 1 
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have allowed the paragraph to remain as it was 


publiſhed more than thirty years ago, when I 
_ entertained no doubt of being able to execute 
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manner. That we often e 983 from the 
Torrow of others, is a matter of fact too obvious to 
require any. mſtances to prove it; for this ſenti- 
ment, like all the other original paſſions of human 
bY OA. nature, is by no means confined to the virtuous 
dd human, though they perhaps may feel it with 
3 the moſt exquiſite ſenſibility. The greateſt ruffian, 
the, moſt hardened violator of the laws of 25 Va 
is not altogether without it. 8 | 
As we have no immediate experience of LAY 
| other men feel, we can form no idea of the man- 
ner in which they are affected , but by conceiving 
+ What we ourſelves ſhould feel in the like ſituation. 
Though bur brother is upon the rack, as long as 
-, we ourſelyes'are at our eaſe, our ſonſls will never - 


Tf inform us of what he fuffers. They never did, 
Fl . and never can, carry us beyond our own © | 
38 8 andi it is by the imagination only that we can form | 
| any conception of what are his ſenſations. N either 
11 can that faculty help us to this any other Way, 
= than by repreſenting to us what would be our 


own, if we were in his caſe. It is the impreſſions 

. of our own ſenſes only, not thoſe of his, which 

A our imaginations copy. By the imagination we 

_ "place: ourſelves in his ſituation, we conceive our- 1 
- — * 3. ſelves enduring all the ſame torments, we enter as 
* lit were, into his body, and become in ſome mea- 

2 ſure the ſame perſon with him, and thencg, form 

| ſiome ſidea of his ſenſations, and even feel ee 

*% tming Which, though weaker in degree, is not al- 

3 warty" unlike chalk!” His ws 3 eh when Yay © are 
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5 chus THOR) and made them our own, begin at. 
= | laſt to affect us, and we then tremble and ſhud- - 
| Ws at the thought of what he feels. For as to be 
nin pain or diſtreſs of any kind excites the moſt 

1 „ ſorrow, ſo to conceive or to imagine that 
1 We are in it, excites ſome degree of the ſame emo- 
tion, in proportion to the vivacity or dulneſs of 
the conception. 

That this is the fource of our fellow-feeling for 
the miſery of others, that it is by changing places 
in fancy with the ſufferer , that we come either ta 
conceive or to be affected by what he feels, may 
1 be demonſtrated by many obvious obſervationhy- - . 
A 2 if it ſhould not be thought ſufficiently: evident of 
. itſelf, When we ſee a ſtroke aimed and juſt ready 

dio fall upon the leg or arm of another perſon, 5 
3 naturally ſhrink and draw back ov. own leg © | 

our own arm; and when it does fall, wegfeel i it in 
ſome meaſure, and are hurt by.it well as the 
ſufferer. The mob, when they are gazing at a 
dancer on the ſlack rope, naturally writhe and twiſt 

and balance their own bodies, as they ſee him do, 

and as they feel that they e e muſt do if 

in his ſituation. Perſons of delicate fibres and a 
weak conſtitution of body complain, that in look- 

ing on the ſores and ulcers which are expoſed by 

8 | beggars i in the ſtreets, they are/Apt to feel an itch- 
ing or uneaſy ſenſation in the correſpondent part 

ol their own bodies. The horror which they con- 

ceive at the miſery of thoſe wretches affecis that 
Particular part in themſelves more than any other; 
eee ge Horror ariſes E PRI what . 


"i 


3 


ee Was 


force of this conception is ſufficient, in their feeble 
frames, to produce that itching or uneaſy ſenſation _ 


they themſelves would ſuffer „if they really were 


the wretches whom they are looking upon, and if 


that particular part in themſelves was actually af- 
fected in the ſame miſerahle manner. The very 


complained of. Men of the moſt robuſt make, ob- 
ſerve that in looking upon ſore eyes they often feel 


a very ſenſible ſoreneſs in their own , gyhich” pro- 


ds from the ſame reaſon; that organ being in 
e ſtrongeſt man more delicate „ than any other 


part of the body i is in the weakeſt. 
Neither is it thoſe circumſtances only, which 


create pain or ſorrow, that call forth our fellow- 
feeling. Whatever is the paſſion which ariſes from 


any object in the perſon principally concerned, 


an analogous emotion ſprings up, at the thought 
of his ſiHiation , in the breaſt of every attentive 
ſpectator. Our joy for the deliverance of thoſe he- 
- roes of tragedy or romance who. intereſt us, is as 


ſincere as our grief for their diſtreſs, and our fellow- 


feeling with their miſery is not more real than that 


with their happineſs, We enter into their gratitude 


towards thoſe faithful friends who did not deſert 


3 them in their difficulties; and we heartily go along 


witli their reſentment againſt thoſe perfidious 


traitors who injured , abandoned, or deceived 
them. In every paſſion of which the mind of 


man is ſuſceptible, the emotions of the by-ſtander 


75 5 


always correſpond to what, by bringing the caſe 


1 2 to mfelk. he OY Gould *. che ſenti⸗ 
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Pity and compaſſion are words appropriated 
to ſignify our fellow - feeling with the ſorrow of 


others. Sympathy, though its meaning was, per- 
_ haps, originally the ſame, may now, however, 


without much impropriety , be made uſe of to 
denote our fellow-feeling with any paſlian whatever. 
Upon ſome occaſions ſympathy may ſeem to 


ariſe merely from the view of a certain emotion in 


another perſon. The paſſions, upon ſome occa- 


ſions, may ſeem to be transfuſed from one man to 


another, inſtantaneouſly; and antecedent to any 


knowledge of what excited them in the perſon prin- 
by cipally concerned, Grief and Jay, for example, 
: ſtrongly expreſſed in the look and geſtures of any 


one, at once affect the ſpectator with ſome degree 


ot a like painful or agreeable emotion. A ſmiling 
face is, to every body: that ſees it, a cheerful ob- 


ject, as 2 ſorrowful u ee, on che other * 
is a melancholy ane,.:.. 


This, however, does not hold aniverſally, or 


with regard to every paſſion. There axe ſome paſ- 
ſions of which the expreſſions excite no ſort of 
ſympathy, but before we are acquainted with what 
gave occaſion to them, ſerve rather to diſguſt and 
provoke us againſt them. The furious behaviour 
of an angry man is more likely to exaſperate us 
againſt himſelf than againſt his enemies. As we are 
; unacquainted with his provocation, we cannot 
bring his caſe home to ourſelves, nor conceive any 


_ thing like the paſſions which it excites. But we 
plainly ſee what is the ſituation of thoſe with whom. 
he is angry. and to * violence ey * * 
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expoſed from ſo enraged an adverſary. We readily, 
therefore, ſympathize with their fear or reſent- 

ment, and are immediately diſpoſed to take part 

againft the man from whom they Pear to be in 

hs much danger. 

If the very — of grief and j joy inſpire 
us with ſome degree of the like emotions, it is becauſe 
Þ they ſuggeſt to us the general idea of ſome good 
or bad fortune that has befallen the perſon in 
| whom we obſerve them: and in theſe paſſions this 
is ſufficient to have ſome little influence upon : 


4 ; 
eee en eee e 7 OE OOTY 
Oe”: PE? 8 


2 

13 us. The effects of grief and joy terminate in the | { 
| perſon who feels thoſe emotions, of which the 4 
oh expreſſions do not, like thoſe of reſentment, ſug- Na 
—_. _ geſt to us oP idea of any other perſon for whom | 
18 we are concerned, and whoſe intereſts are oppo- 


ite to n he general idea of good or bad for- 
© une, therefore, creates ſome concern for the perſon 
who has met with it, but the general idea of pro- 
VvVoocation excites no ſympathy with the anger of 
the man who has received it. Nature, it ſeems, 
. teaches us to be more averſe to enter into this 2 
: SE © Hon, and, till informed of its cauſe, to be enn 
1 . * wi ner to tale part againſt it. 
1 Eyen our ſympathy with the grief or joy bf 
Ss er; before we are informed of the cauſe of 
either, is always extremely imperfect. General 
lamentations, which expreſs nothing but the an- 
. guiſh of the ſufferer, "create rather a curioſity to 
. _ Inquire into his ſituation , along with ſome diſpo- © 
\** © Mition to ſympathize with him, than any actual 
Sera) . is ry ſenſible. The firſt queſtion 
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which we aſk is, What has befallen you Til this 
be anſwered, though we are uneaſy both from the 


vague idea of his misfortune, and ſtill more from 


torturing ourſelves with conjectures about what it 
may be, yet our fellow - - feeling 1 in not very con- 


ſiderable. 0 4 


Sympathy, choretbess does not ariſe ſo ani 
from the view of the paſſion, as from that of the 
ſituation which excites it. We ſometimes feel for 
another, a paſſion of which he himſelf ſeems to be 
altogether incapable; becauſe, when we put otir- 
ſelves in his caſe; that paſſion arifes in our breaſt 


from the imagination, though it does not in his 
from the reality. We bluſh for the impudence 


and rudeneſs of another, though he himſelf ap- 
pears to have no ſenſe of the impropriety of his 


own behaviour; becauſe we cannot help feeling 


with what e Ph fen we ourſelves ſhould be med 4 
had we behaved in ſo abſurd a manne. 
Of all the calamities to which the e of 


5 mortality expoſes mankind, the loſs of reaſon ap- 


pears, to thoſe who have the leaſt ſpark of huj- 
manity,ſby far the moſt dreadful, and they behold _ 
that laſt ſtage of human wretchedneſs, with deeper 
commiſeration than any other. But the poor wretch, - 
who is in it, laughs and'fings perhaps, and is alto- 
gether inſerifible: of his own' miſery. The anguiſh 


which humanity feels, therefore, at the fight of _ 
ſuch an object, cannot hs the reflection of any fen- 
timent of the ſufferer. The compaſſion of the ſpec- 


tator muſt ariſe altogether from the conſideration 5 


of what he himſelf would feel if he was. reduced tio 
5 _ * | * by ” 


CI Ire 
— A _- 


_—_— the ha? unhappy: ſituation, and, whit pe! is 

— impoſſible, was at the ſame time abll to 0 it 
4 with his preſent reaſon and judgment. 

h . What are the pangs of a mother, when ſhe 8 

the moanings of her infant that during the agony 


3 7 

1 * * * > : . 
ber on conſciouſneſs of that helpleſſneſs, and her 
diſorder; and out of all theſe, forms, for her own 


- 5 _-» _ diſtreſs. 4 Lhe infant, however, feels only the un- 


8 N great. With regard to the future, it is perfectly 


1 freat tormentors of the human breaſt, from 
„ which, reaſon and Philoſophy will, in vain, at- 
1 5 —tempt*to defend it, when it grows up to a man. 
8 » We ſympathize even with the dead, and over- 
loobing what is of real importance in their ſitua- 
| . + F . Wy: tion, * that awful futurity which awaits them, we 
au chiefly affected by thoſe circumſtances which 


, 


heir happineſs.F It is miſerable, we think, to be 
© deprived of the light of the ſun; to be ſhut out 
from bang and converſation; to be laid in the col 
graue, à prey to corruption and the reptiles of th. 
earth; to be no more thought of in this world, 
but to be obliterated, in a little We from the 


ond cus and * Surely, wins, 
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of diſeaſe cannot expreſs what it feels? In her idea 
of what it ſuffers, ſhe joins, to its real helpleſſneſs, 


own-terrars for the unknown conſequences of its 
ſorrow, the moſt complete image of miſery and 
_ [ealineſs of the We inſtant, which can never be 


ſecure, and in its thoughtleſſneſs and want of fore- 
gut, poſſeſſes an antidote againſt fear and anxiety, 


| 2 itrike our ſenſes, but can have no influence upon 


aflettions;.and almoſt from the memory, of their 
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3 3 ing, and that, what alleviates all other diſtreſs the 


the ptofound. ſecurity of their repoſe. The idea 
| of that dreary and endleſs melancholy, which the 
fancy naturally aſeribes to their condition, ariſes 


has been produced upon 
ſciouſneſs of that change, from 
ſelves in their ſituation, and from our lodging, if 


in their inanimated bodies, and thence conceiving 
what would be our emotion in this caſe. It is 


— 
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we can never feel too ib for thoſe who wi ſuf- 
fered ſo dreadful a calamity. The tribute of our | 
fellow-feeling ſeems doubly due to them now, when. 
they are in danger of being forgot hy every body; 
and, by the yain honors. which we pay to their 
memory, we endeavour, for our own miſery, ar- 
tificially to keep alive our melancholy remembrance _ 
of their misfortune. That our ſympathy can afford 
them no conſolation ſeems to be an addition to their 
calamity; and to think that all we can do is unavail- 


regret, the love, and the lamentations of their 

friends, can yield no comfort to them, ſerves _ 
only to exaſperate our ſenſe of their miſery. The 
happineſs of the dead, however, moſt aſſuredly, 
is affected by none of theſe circumſtances; nor is 
it the thought of theſe things which can ever diſturb 


altogether from our Jong to the change which 


may be allowed to ſay ſo, our own living ſouls 


2 


from this very illuſion of the imagination „ that the 


4 foreſight of our own diſſolution is ſo terrible to us, 3 1 1 
and that the idea of thoſe circumſtances, which cM 
- undoubtedly can give us no pain when we are 


N makes. us miſerable while 10 are are. * | 
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from thence ariſes one of the moſt important prin- 


ciples in human nature, the dread of death, the 
great poiſon to che happinefß „ but the great ant 


upon the injuſtice of mankind, which, while it 


afflicts and mortifies the individual, guards and 
— the e | 
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Bur Whatever may be the cauſe of ſympathy , 


or however it may be excited, nothing pleaſes us 


more than to obſerve in other men a fellow-feeling 
with all the emotions f our own breaſt; nor are 


5 we ever ſo much ſhocked” as by the appearance of 
the contrary. Thoſe who' are fond of dedueing 


all our fentiments from certain refinements of ſelf- 


love, think themſelves at no loſs to account, 


according to their own principles, both for this 


pleaſure and this pain. Man, ſay they, conſcious 


of his own weakneſs, and of the need which 
he has for the aſſiſtance of others, rej oices when- 
ever he obſerves that they adopt his own paſſions, 
_ becauſe he is then aſſured of that aſſiſtance; and 
2 whenever he obſerves the contrary, becauſe 

e is then aſſured of their oppoſition. 'But both 
the pleaſure and the pain are always felt ſo inſtant- 
aneonlly , and often upon ſuch frivolous occaſions, 
that it ſeems evident that neither of them can be 
derived from any ſuch ſelf-intereſted conſideration. 
A man is — when, aſter having I 
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to divert the company, he looks round and ſees 


that nobody laughs at his jeſts but himſelf. On the | 


contrary , the mirth of the company is highly agree-. 
able to him, and he regards this correſpondence of 
their ſentiments with his own as the greateſt applauſe. 


Neither does his pleaſure ſeem to ariſe altogether 


from the additional vivacity which his mirth may 
receive from ſympathy with theirs, nor his pain from 
the diſappointment he meets with when he miſſes | 
this pleaſure; though both the one and the other, 
no doubt, do in ſome meaſure. When we have 
read a bock or poem ſo often that we can no longer 
find any amuſement in reading it by ourſelves, we 
can ſtill take pleaſure in reading it to a companion. 
To him it has all the gracgs of novelty; we enter 
into the ſurpriſe and admiration which it naturally 
excites in him, but which it is no longer capable 
of exciting in us; we conſider all the ideas which 
it preſents rather in the light in which they appear 
to him, than in that in which they appear to our- 
ſelves, ud we are amuſed by ſympathy with his 


2 amuſement which thus enlivens our own. On the 


"contrary , we ſhould be vexed if he did not ſeem 
to be entertained with it, and we could no longer 
take any pleaſure in reading it to him. It is the 
NZ ſame caſe here. The mirth of the company „ no 

doubt; enlivens our own mirth, and their ſilence, 
no doubt , diſappoints us. But though this may 
contribute both to the pleaſure which we derive 
from the one, and to the pain which we feel from 
the other, it is by no means the ſole cauſe of either; 
and this correſpondence of the ä of others. 


„ 
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with our own appears to be a cauſe of pleaſure, , 
0 and the want of it a cauſe of pain, which cannot 
be accounted for in this manner. The ſympathy, 
which my friends expreſs with my joy, might, 
indeed, give me pleaſure by enlivening that joy: 
but that which they expreſs with my grief could 
ive me none, if it ſerved only to enliven that 
ief. Sympathy , however, enlivens joy and al- 
leviates grief. It enlivens joy by preſenting another 
ſource of ſatisfaCtion ; and it alleviates grief by inſi- 
3 i nuating into the heart almoſt the only agreeable ſen- 
ſation which it is at that time capable of receiving. 
It is to be obſerved accordingly, that we are 
fill more anxious to communicate to our friends 
dur diſagreeable than our agreeable paſſions, that 
we derive ſtill more ſatisfaction from their ſympathy 
with the former than from that with the latter, and _ 
that we are ſtill more ſhocked by the want of it. 
How are the unfortunate relieved when they 
have found out a perſon to whom they can com- 
municatèe the cauſe of their ſorrow ? Upon his 
ſympathy they ſeem to diſburden themſelves of a 1 
; part of their diſtreſs: he is not improperly ſaid to 1 
Fr. ſhare it with them. He not only feels a ſorrow of , 
| the ſame kind with that which they feel, but as if 
e had derived a part of it to himſelf, what he feels 
2 to alleviate the weight of what they feel. 
Vet by relating their misfortunes they in ſome mea- 
ſure renew their grief. They awaken in their me- 
9 mory the remembrance of thoſe circumſtances 
5 which occaſion their affliction. Their tears ac- 
cordingly flow faſter than before, and they are apt 


* 
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to abandon themſelves to all the weakneſs of ſor- 


row. They take pleaſure, however, in all this, 
and, it is evident, are ſenſibly relieved by it; be- 
cauſe the ſweetneſs of his ſympathy more than 
compenſates the bitterneſs of that forrow, which , 
in order to excite this ſympathy, they had thus 


enlivened and renewed. The crueleſt inſult, on 


the contrary, which, can be offered to the unfor- 
tunate, is to appear to make light of their calami- 
ties. To ſeem not to be affected with the joy of 
our companions is but want of politeneſs ; but not 
to wear a ſerious countenance when they tell us 
their afflictions, is real and groſs inhumanity. 

Love is an agreeable; reſentment , a diſagreeable 


paſſion and accordingly we are not half ſo anxious 


that our friends ſhould adopt our friendſhips, 


that they ſhould enter into our reſentments. We 


can forgive them though they ſeem to bo little at- 
felted with the favors which we may have received, 

but loſe all patience if they ſeem indifferent Shout 
the injuries which may. have been done to us: nor 


are we half ſo angry with them for not entering. 


into our gratitude, as for not ſympathizing with our 
reſentment. They can eaſily avoid being friends 
to our friends, but can hardly avoid being ene- 


mies to thoſe with whom we are at variance. We 
ſeldom reſent their being at enmity with the firſt, 


though upon that account we may ſometimes affect 
to make an awkward quarrel with them; but we 


quarrel with them in good earneſt if they live in 
friendſhip with the laſt. The agreeable paſſions AE 


of love and j Jr "my and ſupport the heart 


-_ 
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without any auxiliary pleaſure. The bitter and pain- 


ful emotions of grief and reſentment more ſtrongly 
N the healing conſolation of ſympathy. 


As the perſon who is principally intereſted in 
any event is pleaſed with our ſympathy, and hurt 
by the want of it, ſo we, too, ſeem to be pleaſed _ 


When we are able to p chi with him, and to 


be hurt when we are unable to do ſo. We run 
not only to congratulate the ſucceſsful, but to con- 


dole with the afflicted; and the pleaſure which we 


find in the vornverſation of one whom in all the paſ- 
fions of his heart we can entirely ſympathize with, 
ems to do more than compenſate the painfulneſs 


of that ſorrow with which the view of his ſituation 


affects us. On the contrary, it is always diſagree- 
able to feel that we cannot ſympathize With him, 


and inſtead of being pleaſed with this exemption 


from ſympathetic pain, it hurts us to find that 
we cannot ſhare his uneaſineſs. If we hear a per- 


- ſon loudly lamenting his misfortunes, which how- 


ever, upon bringing the caſe home to ourſelves, 


we feel, can produce no ſuch violent effect upon 
us, we are ſhocked at his grief; and, becauſe we 


cannot enter into it, call it puſillanimity and weak- 


nels. It gives us the ſpleen, on the other hand, to 
ſee another too happy or too much elevated, as we 
call it, with any little Piece of good fortune. We are 


Adiſobliged even with his joy; and, becauſe we can- 


not go along with it, call it levity and folly. We are 


even put out of humor if our companion laughs lou- 


der or longer at a joke than we think it deſerves; that 


off 


, * We feel Gat 3 we. ourſelves could laugh at it, 1 5 


* 
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of the manner in which we judge of the Es or 
impropriety of the affeftions of other men, by their 
concord or di Honance with our on. 


_ 
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V \ HEN the original paſſions of the perſon prin- 
cipally concerned are. in perfect concord with the 
ſympathetic emotions of the ſpectator ,' they neceſ- 
ſarily appear to this Laſt juſt and proper, and ſuit- 

. able to their objects; and, on the contrary, When, 
upon bringing the caſe e. to himſelf, he finds 
that they do not coincide with what he feels, they 
neceſſarily appear to him unjuſt and improper, 
and unſuitable to the cauſes which excite them. 
To approve of the paſlions of another, there- 
fore, as ſuitable to their objects, is the ſame 
thing as to obſerve that we entirely ſympathize 
with them; and not to approve of them as ſuch, 
is the ſame thing as to obſerve that we do not 
entirely ſympathize with them. The man who 
reſents the injuries that have been done to me, 
and obſerves that I reſent them preciſely as he does, 
neceſſarily approves' of my reſentment. The man 
whoſe ſympathy keeps time to my grief, cannot 
but admit the reaſonableneſs of my ſorrow. He 
who admires the ſame poem, or the ſame picture, 
and admires them exactly as I do, muſt ſurely al- 
low the juſtneſs of my Acid He who laughs 
at the ſame joke, and laughs along with me, can- 
not well deny the propriety of my laughter. SN 


x 
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2 the person who, upon theſe different 
occaſions, either feels no ach emotion as that 
which 1 feel, or feels none that bears any propor- 
tion to mine, cannot avoid diſapproving my ſenti- 
ments on account of their diſſonance with his own. 
If my animoſity goes beyond what the indignation , 
of my friend can correſpond to; if my grief ex- 
ceeds what his moſt tender compaſſion can go along 
with; if my admiration is either too high or too 
Io to tally with his own; if T laugh loud and 
* | 142 he only ſmiles, or, on the contrary, * 
g "us only ſmile when he layghs loud and heartily; in all P, 
* 7 2 theſe caſes, as ſoon as he comes from conſidering 
| the object, to obſerve how I am affected by it, ac- 
FRE cording as there is more or leſs difproportion be- v . 
. tween his fentiments and mine, I muſt incur a 
greater or leſs degree of his diſapprobation, and 
5 upon all occaſions his own ſentiments are the ſtand- 
1 ards and meaſures by which he judges of mine. 
| To approve of another man's opinions is to adopt 

' thoſe opinions, and to adopt them is to approve of 

them. If the ſame arguments which convince you 
convince me likewiſe, I neceſſarily approve of your 

* © convictien; and if they do not, I neceſſarily diſap- 
3 prove of it: neither can I poſſibly conceive that I 
| 7 ſhould do the one without the other. To approve 
| or diſapprove, therefore, of the opinions of others 
Zi is acknowledged, by every body, to mean no more 
than to obſerve their agreement or diſagreement 
with our own. But this is equally the eaſe with 
regard to our àpprobation or diſapprobation of the 


= ſentiments or * paſſions of others. 


4 
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There are, indeed, ſome caſes in which we ſeem 
to approve without any ſympathy or correſpond- 
ence of ſentiments, and in which, conſequently ; 
the ſentiment of approbation would ſeem to be 
different from the perception of this coincidence. 
A little attention, however, will convince us that 
even in theſe caſes our approbation is ultimately 
founded upon a ſympathy or correſpondence of 
this kind. I ſhall give an inſtance in things of a 
very frivolous nature, becauſe in them the judge- 
ments of mankind are lefs apt ro be perverted by 
wrong ſyſtems. We may often-approve of a jeſt; 
and think the laughter of the company quite juſt 
and proper, though we ourſelves do not laugh, 

| becauſe; perhaps, we are in a grave humor, or 
happen to have our attention engaged with, other 
objects. We have learned, however, from expe- 
rience, what ſort of alloy 3 is upon moſt occa- 
fions capable of making us laugh, and we obſerve 
that this is one of that kind. We approve, therefore; 
of the laughter of the company „and feel that it is 
natural and ſuitable to its object ; becauſe; ; though. 
in our preſent mood We cannot eaſily enter into 
it, we are fenſible that upon moſt occaſions we 
ſhould very heartily join in it. 

The ſame thing often happens with regard, to all 
the other paſſions. A ſtranger paſſes by us in the 
ftreet with all the marks of the deepeſt affliction; 
and we are immediately told that he has juſt re- 
ceived the news of the death of his father. It is 
impoſſible that, in this caſe, we ſhould not approve 
of his grief. Yet it may often happen 0 without 5 
Vol. I. = 


our preſent emotions. 
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any defect of humanity on our part, that, ſo far 
from entering into the violence of his ber, we 


mould ſcarce conceive the firſt movements of con- g 
cern upon his account. Both he and his father, 


perhaps, are entirely unknown to us, or we hap- 


pen to be employed about other things, and do 


not take time to picture out in our imagination 


the different circumſtances of diſtreſs which muſt 


occur to him. We have learned, however, from 


experience, that ſuch a inefcrttie naturally ex- 


cites ſuch a degree of ſorrow, and we know that 
if we took time to conſider his ſituation, fully and 
in all its parts, we ſhould, without doubt, moſt 


 fincerely ſympathize with him. It is upon the con- 


ſciouſneſs of this conditional ſympathy, that our 
approbation of his ſorrow is founded, even in thoſe 
caſes in which that ſympathy does not actually take 
place; and the general rules derived from our pre- 


cedling experience of what our ſentiments would 


commonly correſpond with, correctu pon th is, as 
upon many other occaſions, the e of 
The ſentiment or affection of the heart fro 
which any action proceeds, and upon which my 
whole virtue or vice muſt ultimately depend, may 
be confidered under two different aſpedts, or in 
two different relations; firſt, in relation to the cauſe 


which excites it, or the motive which gives occaſion 
to it; and ſecondly, in relation to the end which it 


Propoſes, or the effect which it tends to produce. | 
In the ſuitableneſs or unſuitableneſs, in the pro- 


j portion or ln which yu affection ſcems 


* 
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to bear to the cauſe or object which excites it, 
conſiſts the propriety or impropriety, the decency 
or ungracefulneſs of the conſequent action. 

In, the beneficial or hurtful nature of the effects 


which the affection aims at, or tends to produce, 


conſiſts the merit or demerit of the action, the 


qualities by which it is entitled to reward, or is 


deſerving of puniſhment. 


Philoſophers have, of late years, conſidered} 


chiefly the tendency of affections, and have given 
little attention to the relation which they ſtand in 
to the cauſe which excites them. In common life, 
however, when we judge of any perſon s conduct, 

and of the ſentiments which directed it, we con- 
ſtantly conſider them under both theſe: aſpects. 


Wien we blame in another man the exceſſes of 
love, of grief, of reſentment, we not only con- 


ſider the ruinous effects which they tend to pro- 
duce , but the little occaſion which was given for 


them. The merit of his favorite, we ſay, is not 


ſo great, his misfortune is not ſo dreadful, his 
provocation is not ſo extraordinary, as to juſtify 


ſo violent a paſlion. We ſhould have indulged, 
we ſay, perhaps, have approved of the violence 


of his emotion , had the cauſe been in any - 
proportioned to it. 


When we judge in this manner of any affection, 


as proportioned or diſproportioned to the cauſe 


which excites it, it is ſcarce poſſible that we ſhould _ 


make uſe of any other rule or canon but the cor- 


reſpondent affection in ourſelves. If, upon bring- - 


ing the caſe home to our own breaſt, we find that 
* 2 


5 
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the ſentiments which it gives occaſion to, coincide 


and tally with our own, we neceſlarily approve 


of them as proportioned and ſuitable to their ob- 
jects; if otherwiſe, we neceſſarily diſapprove of 
them, as extravagant and out of proportion. 
Every faculty in one man is the meaſure by 
which he judges. of the like faculty in another. I 
judge of your ſight by my fight, of your ear by my 


ear, of your reaſon by my reaſon, of your reſent- 
ment by my reſentment, of your love by my love. 


I neither. have, nor can have, any other way of 
1 ie about A 


CHAP. IV. 
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\ * E may J of the proptiety or impropriety 
of the ſentiments of another perſon by their cor- 


reſpondence or diſagreement with our on, upon 


two different occaſions; either, firſt, * the 
ohjects which excite en are theres with- 


dut any peculiar relation, either to ourſelves or to 
the perſon whoſe ſentiments we judge of; or, ſe- 


condly, when they are conſidered as Fey 


affecting one or other of us. a 
1. With regard to thoſe objects which are epn- 


: fidered without any peculiar relation either to 
ourſelyes or to the perſon whoſe ſentiments we 
judge of; wherever his ſentiments entirely cor- 
reſpond with our own, we afcribe to him the 
qualities of taſte and good judgment. The beauty 


| 
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of a plain, the greatneſs of a mountain, the orna- 
ments of a building, the expreſſion — * a picture, 


the compoſition of a diſcourſe, the conduct of a 


third perſon, the proportions of different quantities 


and numbers, the various appearances which the 


great machine of the univerſe is perpetually ex- 


hibiting, with the ſecret wheels and ſprings which 


produce them; all the general ſubjects of ſcience - 
and taſte, are what we and our companions regard 


as having no peculiar relation to either of us. We 
both look at them from the fame point of view, 


and we have no occaſion for ſympathy, or for that 


imaginary change of ſituations from which it ariſes, 


in order to produce, with regard to theſe, the 
moſt perfect harmony of ſentiments and affections. 


"m; notwithſtanding, we are often differently affect- 


ed, it ariſes either from the different degrees of 


| attention „Which our different habits: of life allow 
us to give eaſily to the ſeveral parts of thoſe com- 
plex objects, or from the different degrees of na- 
tural acuteneſs in the n of the mind t to which | 
they are addreſſed. | 

When the ſentiments of our companion „ 
with our own in things. of this kind, which are 
obvious and eaſy, and in which, perhaps, we 
never found a ſingle perſon who differed from us, 


though we, no doubt, muſt approve of them, yet 
he feems to deſerve no, praiſe ior admiration on 


account of them. But when they not only coin- 


cide with our on, but lead and direct our own; 
when in forming them he appears to have attended 


to many things which we — oyerlooked, and ta 
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have adjuſted them to all the various circumſtances 
of their objects; we not only approve of them, 
but wonder and are ſurpriſed at their uncommon _ 
and unexpected acuteneſs and comprehenſiveneſs, 
and he appears to deſerve a very high degree of 
admiration and applauſe. For approbation heigh- 
tened by wonder and ſurpriſe , conſtitutes the ſen- 
timent which is properly called admiration, and 
of which applauſe is the natural expreſſion. The 
deciſion of the man who judges that exquiſite 
beauty is preferable to the groſſeſt deformity , or 
that twice two are equal to four, muſt certainly 
be approved of by all the world, but will not, ſurely 
be much admired. It is the acute and delicate diſ- 
cernment of the man of taſte, who diſtinguiſhes 


the minute, and ſcarce perceptible differences of 


beauty and deformity; it is the comprehenſive 
accuracy of the experienced mathematician, who. 


unravels, with eaſe, the moſt intricate and per- 


plexed proportions; it is the great leader in ſcience 


and taſte, the man who directs and conducts our 


own ſentiments, the extent and ſuperior juſtneſs of 
whoſe talents aſtoniſh us with wonder and ſurpriſe, 
who excites our admiration, and ſeems to deſerve 
our applanſe : and upon this fountiatign: is ground- 
ed the greater part of the praiſe which is beſtowed 
upon what are called the intellectual virtues. 

The utility of thoſe qualities, it may be thought 3 
3s What firſt recommends them to us; and, no 
doubt, the conſideration of this, when we come to 
attend to it, gives them a new value. Originally, 
however, we approve of another man's judgment, 
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not as ſomething uſeful, but as right, as accurate, 
as agreeable to truth and reality: and it is evident 
we attribute thoſe qualities to it for no other rea- 
ſon but becauſe we find that it agrees with our 
own. Taſte, in the ſame manner, is originally 
approved of, not as uſeful, but as juſt, as delicate, 
and as preciſely ſuited to its object. The idea of - 
the utility of all qualities of this kind, is plainly 
an afterthought, and not what firſt ——— 
them to our approbation. 
2. With regard to thoſe objects, which affect! in 
a particular manner either ourſelves or the perſon 
Whoſe ſentiments we judge of, it is at once more 
difficult to preſerve this harmony and correſpond- 
_ ence, and at the ſame time, vaſtly more import- 
ant. My companion does not naturally look upon 
.this misfortune that has befallen me, or the i injury 
that has been done me, from the ſame point of 
view in which I confider them. They affect me 
much more nearly. We do not view them from 
the ſame ſtation, as we do a picture, or a poem, 
or a ſyſtem of philoſophy, and are, therefore, apt 
to be very differently affected by them. But I can ' 
much more eaſily overlook the Want of jthis cor- 
reſpondence of ſentiments with regard to ſuch in- 
different objects as concern neither me nor my 
companion, than with regard to what intereſts me 
ſo much as the misfortune that has befallen me, 
or the injury that has been done me. Though 
you deſpiſe that picture, or that poem, or 
even that ſyſtem of philoſophy, which I admire, 
there is little danger of our quarrelling upon that 
| C 4 | 
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account. Neither of us can reaſonably be much 
Intereſted about them. They ought allof them to- 
be matters of great indifference to us both; ſo 


that, though our opinions may be oppoſite, our 
affeRions may ſtill be very nearly the ſame. But 
it is quite otherwiſe with regard to thoſe objects by 
which either you or I are particularly affected. 
Though your judgments in matters of ſpeculation , 
though your ſentiments in matters of taſte, are 
quite oppoſite to mine, I can eaſily overlook this 
oppoſition; and if I have any degree of temper, 
I may ftill find- ſome entertainment in your con- 


verſation, even upon th6ſe very ſubjects. But if 
you have either no fellow-feeling for the misfor- 


tunes I have met with, or none that bears any 


proportion to the grief which diſtracts me; ar if 
you have either no indignation at the injuries I 
+ Have ſuffered, or none that bears any proportion 


to the reſentment which tranſparts me, we can 
no longer converſe upon theſe ſubjects. We be- 
come intolerable to one another. I can neither ſup- 
port your company, nor you mine. You are con- 
founded at my violence and paſſion, and I am en- 


raged at your eo inſenſibility and want of feeling. 


In all ſuch caſes, that there may be ſome cor- 


8 reſpondence of ſentiments between the ſpectator 


and the perſon principally concerned , the {pecta- 
tor muſt, firſt of all, endeavour, as nee as he 


can, to put himſelf in the ſituation. of the other, 


and to bring home to himſelf every little circum- 


Nance of diſtreſs which can poſlibly occur to the 


ſufferer. He muſt adopt the whole caſe of his 


- 
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companion with all its minuteſt incidents; -and 


ſtrive to render as perfect as poſlible, that ima» . 
- ginary change of ſituation upon which Hs ſym- 


pathy is founded. 
After all this, however, the emotions of the 
ſpectator will ſtill be very apt to fall ſhort of the 


violence of what is felt by the ſufferer. Mankind, 


though naturally ſympathetic, never conceive , 


for what has befallen another , that degree of 


paſſion which naturally animates the perſon prin- 
cipally concerned. That imaginary change of 
ſituation , upon which their ſympathy is founded, 
is but momentary, The thought of their own ſafety, 


the thought that they themſelves are not really the 


ſufferers, continually intrudes itſelf upon them; 
and though it does not hinder them from con- 


ceiving a paſſion ſomewhat analogous to What is 


felt by the ſufferer, hinders them from conceiving 


any thing that approaches to the ſame degree of 


violence. The perſon principally concerned is ſens 
ſible of this, and at the ſame time paſſionately - 
deſires a more complete ſympathy. He longs for 
that relief which nothing can afford him but the 
entire concord of the affections of the ſpectators 
with his own. To ſee the emotions of their hearts, | 


in every reſpect, beat time to his own, in the. 


violent and diſagreeable paſſions, conſtitutes his 
ſole conſolation. But he can only hope to obtain 
this by lowering his paſſion to that pitch, in which 
the ſpectators are capable of going along with him. 
He muſt flatten, if I may be allowed to ſay ſo, 
the ſharpneſs of its natural tone, in order to reduce 
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it to harmony and concord with the emotions of 
thoſe who are about him. What they feel, will, 
indeed, always be, in ſome reſpects, different from 
what he feels, and compaſſion can never be exactly 
the ſame with original ſorrow; becauſe the ſecret 
conſciouſneſs that the change of fituations, from 
which the ſympathetic ſentiment ariſes, is but 
imaginary , not only lowers it in degree, but, in 
ſome mealure, varies it in kind, and gives it a quite 
different modification. Theſe two ſentiments , how- 
ever, may, it is evident, have ſuch a correſpond- 
ence with one another, as is ſufficient for the har- 
mony of ſociety. Though they will never be 
uniſens , they may be concords, and this is all 
that is wanted or required. | 5 | 
| In order to produce this concord, as nature 
1 teaches the ſpectators to aſſume the circumſtances 
_- of the perſon principally concerned, ſo ſhe teaches 
1 this laſt in ſome meaſure to aſſume thoſe of the 
| ſpeQators. As they are continually placing them- 
ſelves in his ſituation, and thence conceiving emo- 
tions ſimilar to wha#he feels; ſo he is as conſtantly 
placing himſelf in theirs, and thence conceiving 
ſome degree of that coolneſs about his own fortune, 
with which he is ſenſible that they will view it. 
As they are conſtantly conſidering what they them- 
ſelves would feel, if they actually were the ſufter- 
ers, ſo he is as conſtantly led to imagine in what 
manner he would be affected if he was only one Fi 
of the ſpectators of his own ſituation. As their /} 
ſympathy makes them look at it, in ſome meaſure, 
with his eyes, ſo his ſympathy makes him look at 
it, in ſome meaſure, with theirs , eſpecially when 
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in their preſence and acting under their obſerva- 
tion: and as the reflected paſſion, which he thus 
conceives, is much weaker than the original one, 
it neceſlarily abates the violence of what he felt 
before he came into their preſence, before he began 
to recollect in what manner they would be af- 
felted by it, and to view his ſituation in this 
candid and impartial light. 

The mind, therefore, is rarely ſo diſturbed, 
but that the cane of a friend will reſtore it to 
ſome degree of tranquillity and ſedateneſs. The 
breaſt is, in ſome meaſure, calmed and compoſed 
the moment we come ian his preſence. We are 
immediately put in mind of the light in which he 
will view our ſituation, and we begin to view it 
ourſelves in the ſame light; for the effect of ſym- 
pathy is inſtantaneous. We expect leſs ſy.npathy 
from a common acquaintance than from a friend: 
we-cannot open to the former all thoſe little cir- 
cumſtances which we can unfold to the latter: we 
aſſume, therefore, more tranquillity before him, 
and endeavour to fix our thoughts upon thoſe ge- 
neral outlines of our fituation which he is willing 
to conſider. We expect ſtill leſs ſympathy from 
an aſſembly of ſtrangers, and. we aſſume, therefore, 
ſtill more tranquillity before them, and always en- 
deavour to bring down our paſſion to that pitch, 
which the particular company we are in may be 
expected to go along with. Nor is this only an 
aſſumed appearance: for if we are at all maſters of 
ourſelves, the preſence of a mere acquaintance 
will really compoſe us, ſtill more than that of a 
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friend; and that of an aſſembly of ſtrangers ſtill 
more than that of an acquaintance. 

Society and converſation , therefore, are the 150 
powerful remedies for reſtoring * mind to its 
tranquillity, if, at any time, it has unfortunately 
loſt it; as well as the beſt preſervatives of that equal 
and happy temper, which is ſo neceſſary to ſelf- 
ſatisfaction and enjoyment. Men of retirement and 
ſpeculation, who are apt to fit brooding at home 
over either grief or reſentment, though they may 
often have more humanity, more generoſity, and 
a nicer ſenſe of honor, yet ſeldom poſſeſs that 
equality of temper which is ſo common among 
| men of the world. | 9 


CHAP. V. 
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Uron theſe two different efforts, upon that of 
the ſpectator to enter into the ſentiments of the per- 
ſon principally concerned, and upon that of the per- 
ſon principally concerned, to bring down his,emo- 
tions to what the ſpectator can go along with,; are 
founded two different ſets of virtues. | The ſoft, 
the gentle, the amiable virtues, the virtues of 
_ candid condeſcenſion and indulgent humanity, are 
founded upon the one: the great, the awful and 
reſpeCtable, the virtues of ſelf-denial, of ſelf-go- 
vernment , of that command of the paſſions which 
ſubjects all the movements of our nature to what 
pur own dignity and honor, and the propriety of 
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our own conduct require , abe thaie origin from 1775 
the other. 
How amiable does he appear to be, whoſe FW 


pathetic heart ſeems to re-echo all BY ſentiments 
of thoſe with whom he converſes, who grieves 
for their calamities, who reſents thaw injuriess and 


ho rejoices at their good fortune! When we bring 


home to ourſelves the ſituation of his companions, 
we enter into their gratitude, and feel what con- 
ſolation they muſt derive from the tender ſympathy 
of ſo affectionate a friend. And for a contrary rea- 
ſon, how diſagreeable does he appear to be, whoſe 
| hard and obdurate heart feels for himſelf only , but 
is altogether inſenſible to the happineſs or miſery 
of others! We enter, in this caſe too, into the 
pain which his preſence muſt give to every. mortal 
with whom he converles, to thoſe: eſpecially with 
whom we are moſt apt to men, the unfor- 
tunate and the injured. 

On the other hand, what noble propriety and 
grace do we feel in the conduct of thoſe Who, in 
their own caſe, exert that reeollection and ſelf- com- 
mand which conſtitute the dignity of every paſſion, 
and which bring it down to what others can enter 
into? We are diſguſted; with that clamorous grief, 


which, without any delicacy, calls upon our com- 


paſſion with ſighs and tears andimportunate lamen- 


tations. But we reverence that reſerved, that filent 


and majeſtic ſorrow, which diſcovers itſelf only in 
the ſwelling of the eyes, in the quivering of the 
lips and cheeks, and in the diſtant, but affecting, 

_ coldneſs of the whole behaviour. It impoſes. the 


- 
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like filence upon us. We regard it with reſpectful 


attention, and watch with anxious concern over 
our whole behaviour, left by any 1mpropriety we 


ſhould diſturb that concerted tranquillity, which 


it requires ſo great an effort to ſupport. 

The infolence and brutality of anger, in the ſame 
manner when we indulge its fury without check 
or reſtraint, is, of all objects, the moſt deteſtable. 
But we admire that noble and generous reſentment 
which governs its purſuit of the greateſt injuries, 
not by the rage which they are apt to excite in 
the breaſt of the ſufferer, but by the indignation 
which they naturally call forth in that of the im- 


partial ſpectator; which allows no word no geſture, 


to eſcape it beyond what this more equitable ſen- 


timent would dictate; which never, even in thought, 


attempts any greater vengeance, nor deſires to in- 
ict any greater puniſhment, than What every in- 

different perſon would rejoice to ſee executed. 
And hence it is, that to feel much for e 


andi little for ourſelves , that to reſtrain our ſelfiſh, 


and to indulge our benevolent afteCtions , conſis 
tutes the perfection of human nature; and can 
alone produce among mankind that harmony of 


ſentiments and paſſions in which | conſiſts their 


whole grace and propriety. As to love our neigh- 
bour as we love ourſelves is the great law of Chriſ- 


tianity, ſo it is the great precept of nature to love 


ourſelves only as we love our neighbour, or what 
comes to the ſame thing , as our ſh vec is 2 


ps: of loving us. 


As taſte — judgment when - whey are 
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conſidered as qualities, which deſerve praiſe and 
admiration , are ſuppoſed to imply a delicacy of 
ſentiment and an acuteneſs of underſtanding not 
commonly to be met with; ſo the virtnes of ſen- 
ſibility and felf-command are not apprehended to 
conſiſt in the ordinary, but in the uncommon de- 
grees of thoſe qualities. The amiable virtue of 
humanity requires, ſurely, a ſenſibility , mach 
beyond what is poſſeſſed by the rude vulgar of 
mankind. The great and exalted virtue of magna- 
nimity undoubtedly demands much more than that 


degree of ſelf-command , which the weakeſt of mor- 


tals is capable of exerting. As in the common de- 
oree of the intellectual qualities, there is no abi- 
lities; ſo in the common degree of the moral, there 
is no virtue. Virtue is excellence, ſom ething un- 
commonly great and beautiful, which riſes far 
above what is vulgar and ardiziry, The amiable 
.virtues conſiſt in that degree of ſenſibility which 
ſurpriſes by its exquiſite and unexpected delicacy 
and tenderneſs. The awful and reſpectable, in 
that degree of ſelf-command which aſtoniſhes by 


its amazing ſuperiority over the moſt un governable 


_ paſſions of human nature. 
There is, in this reſpect, a conſiderable differ 


ence between virtue and mere propriety; between 


thoſe qualities and actions which deſerve. to be 
admired and celebrated, and thoſe which ſimply 
deſerve to be approved of. Upon many occa- 
fions, to act with the moſt perfect propriety , re- 
quires no more than that common and ordinary 


degree of ſenſibility or ſelf-command which the 
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moſt rchleſs of mankind. are poſſeſt of, nnd 
. ſometimes even that degree is not neceſſary. Thun ; 
to give a very low inſtance, to eat when we are 
hungry; is certainly, upon ordinary occaſions , 
| perfecliy right and proper, and cannot miſs being 
approved of as ſuch by every body. Nothing, 
however, could be more abſurd than to ſay it 
was virtuous. | | 
On the contrary ;,t there may frequently be a con- 
ſiderable degree ok virtue in thoſe actions which fall 
ſhort of the moſt perfect propriety; becauſe they 
may ſtill approach nearer to perfection than could 
- well be expected upon occaſions in which it was 
ſo extremely difficult to attain it: and this is very 
often the caſe upon thoſe occaſions whieh require 
the greateſt exertions of ſelt- command. There 
are ſome fituations which bear fo hard upon 
human nature, that the greateſt degree of ſelt- 
government, which can belong to ſo imperfect a 
creature as man, is not able to ſlifle, altogether , ; 
the voice of en weakneſs, or dues the vio- 
lence of: the paſſions to that pitch of moderation, 
in whieh the impartial ſpectator can entirely enter 
into them. Though in thoſe caſes, therefore; 
the behaviour of the ſufferer fall ſhort of the moſt 
perfect propriety ; it may. ſtill deſeryve ſome ap- 
plauſe, and even in a certain ſenſe, may be de- 
nominated virtuous. It en ſtill manifeſt an ef- 
fort of generoſity and ma gnanimity of which the 
greater part of men are incapable; ; and though it 
fails of abſolute perfection „it may be a much 
nearer approximation towards perfection, than 
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what, upon ſuch trying ati, is commonly 
either to be found or to be expected. 

In caſes of this kind, when we are determining 
the degree of blame or m which ſeems due 

to any action; we very frequently make uſe vt two 
different ſtandards. The firſt is the idea of complete 
propriety and perfection, which, in thoſe difficult 
ſituations, no human conduct ever did, or ever 
can come up to; and in compariſon with which 
the actions af al mo muſt for ever appear 
blameable and imperfect. The ſecond is the idea 
of that degree of proximity or diftance: from this 
complete perfection, which the actions of the 
greater part of men commonly arrive at. What- 
ever goes beyond this degree, how far ſoever it 
may be removed from abſolute perfection, ſeems 
to deſerve applauſe; and whatever falls hore: of 
it, to deſerve blame. 

It is in the ſame manner that we judge of, the 
productions of all the arts which addreſs thiem- 
ſelves to the imagination. When a ctitic examines 
the work of any of the great maſters of poetry or 

painting, he may ſometimes examine it by an 
idea of perfection; in his own mind, which 
neither that nor any other human work will ever 
come up to; and as long as he compares it with 
this ſtandard, he can ſee nothing in it but faults 
and imperfeclions. But when he comes to con- 
| fider the rank which it ought to hold among other 
works of the fame kind, he neceſſarily compares 
it with a very different r l the common de- 
gree of excellence Which i is uſually ae in this 
Vor. 1 2 
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new meaſure, it may often appear to deſerve the 
higheſt applauſe, upon account of its approaching 
much nearer to perfection than the greater part 


of thoſe works which can be brought into compe- 


tition with it. 


1 
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ot the Degrees of the een Paſſions which 
-  _ are conſiſtent with TY; | 
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Tur 5 wir of every paſſion excited by ob- 
jects peculiarly related to ourſelves, the pitch which 
the ſpectator can go along with, muſt lie, it is 
evident, in a certain mediocrity. If the paſſion is 


too high, or if it is too low, he cannot enter into 


it. Grief and reſentment for private misfortunes 
_ injuries may eaſily, for example, be too high, 
and in the greater part of mankind they are ſo, 
They may likewiſe , though this more rarely hap- 


pens, be too ow” We denominate' the exceſs, 


weakneſs and fury: and we call the defect ſtupi- 
dity, inſenſibility, and want o ſpirit. We can 
enter into neither of them, but are aſtoniſhed and 


ane en, to ſee them. 
This mediocrity, however, in which 40 t 
of propriety conſiſts, is different in different paſ- , 
Gons, It is high in ſome, and d in * 


4 


particular art; and when he judges of it by this 
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There are ſome paſſions which it is indecent to ex 
preſs very ſtrongly , even upon thoſe occaſions, in 
which it is acknowledged that we cannot avoid 
feeling them in the higheſt degree. And there are 
others of which -the ſtrongeſt expreſſions are upon 


many occaſions extremely graceful , even though: 


the paſſions themſelves do not, perhaps, ariſe ſa 
neceſſarily; The firſt are thoſe paſſions with which 
for certain reaſons, there is little or no ſympathy: 
the ſecond are thoſe with which, for other reaſons, 
there 1s the oreateſt. And if we conſider all the 


different paſſions of human nature , we ſhall find - 
that they are regarded as decent, or indecent, juſt 


in proportion as mankind are more or leſs diſpoſed 
to Foy wer with 8 „ 
0 HAP. I. 
E the paſt ons which dale their origin hs . 
the body. FER 


1. bs is Anda to expreſs any Pang degree of | 


thoſe paſſions which ariſe from à certain ſituation 
or diſpoſition of the body; becauſe the company. 
not being in the ſame diſpoſition, cannot be ex- 
pected to ſympathize-with them. Violent hunger, 
for example, though upon many occaſions not 
only natural, but unavoidable, is always indecent, 
and to eat voraciouſly i is univerſally regarded as a 
piece of ill manners. There is, however, ſome de- 
_ gree of ſympathy, even with hanger, $4 is agreeable 


n 
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to ſee our companions eat with a good appetite, 
and all expreſſions of loathing are offenſive. The 
diſpoſition of body which is habitual to a man in 
health, makes his ſtomach eaſily keep time, if I 
may be allowed ſo coarſe an expreſſion, with the 
_—_ ne, and not with the other. We can ſympa- 
Pax” with the diſtreſs which exceſſive hunger oc- 
, \ cafions when we read the deſcription of it in the 
__ Journal of a ſiege, or of a ſea-voyage. We imagine 
ourſelves in the ſituation of the ſufferers, and 
thence readily conceive the grief, the fear and con- 
ſternation, which muſt neceſſarily diſtract them. 
We feel, otitlelves} ſome degree of thoſe paſſions, 
and therefore ſyrnipathize with them : but as we do 
not grow hungry by reading the deſcription, we 
cannot properly, even in this eaſe, be ſaid to 
ſympathize with their hunger. 
It is the ſame caſe with the paſſion by which 
Nature unites the two ſexes. Though naturally the 
moſt furious of all the paſſions, all ſtrong expreſ- 
tons of it are upon every occaſion indecent, even 
between perſons in whom its 'moſt complete in- 
dulgence'is acknowledged by all laws both human 
and divine, to be perfectly innocent. There ſeems, 
however, to be fome degree of ſympathy even 
with this paſſion. To talk to a woman as we 3 
to a man is improper: it is expected that wuene 
pany ſhould inſpire us with more gaiety, more 
pleaſantry, and more attention; and an entire in- 
ſenſibility to the fair ſex, renders a man E 8 
tible in ſome meaſure even to the men. 
Such is uy; averſion for all the 3 which | 
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take their origin from the body: all ſtrong expreſſions 
of them are loathſome and diſagreeable. Accord- 
ing to ſome ancient philoſophers, theſe are the 
„ paſſions which we ſhare in common with the bru- 
f tes, and which having no connexion with the cha- 
racteriſtical qualities of human nature, are upon that 
_ account beneath its dignity. But there are many 
other paſſions which we ſhare in common with' the 
brutes, ſuch as reſentment , natural affection, even 
gratitude, which do not, upon that account, ap- 
pear to be ſo brutal. The true cauſe of the pecu- 
liar diſguſt which we conceive for the appetires of 
the body when we ſee them in other men, is that 
we cannot enter into them. To the perſon him- 
ſelf who feels them, as ſoon as they are gratified, 
2 object that excited them ceaſes to be agreeable 
19 preſence often becomes offenſive to him; 
he loòks round to no purpoſe for the charm which 
tranſported him the moment before, and he can 
now as little enter into his on paſſion as another 
perſon. When we have dined, we order the 
covers to be removed and we ſhould treat in tho 
ſame manner the objects of the moſt ardent and 
paſſionate deſires, if they were the objects of no 
other paſſions but thoſe which take their origin 


from the body, 


In the command of thoſe pen of che body 
conſiſts that virtue which is properly called tem- 
perance. To reſtrain them within thoſe bounds, 
which regard to health and fortune preſcribes, is 
the part of prudence, But to confine them within 

- thoſe limits, which grace, which propriety, which 
"EW wine is 


7 
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paſſions which take their origin from the, 


they excite either no ſympathy at all, or! 
degree of it, as is altogether diſproportioned to 
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delicacy, and modeſty ; en „is the 0 of 


temperance. 
2. It is for the ſame reaſon that to cry out with 


bodily pain, how intolerable ſoever, appears al- 


ways unmanly and unbecoming. There is, how-, 
ever, a good deal of ſympathy even with bodily 


pain. if, as has already been obſerved, I ſee 
a ſtroke aimed, and juſt ready to fall upon the 
leg, or arm, of another perſon, I naturally ſhrink 


and draw back my own leg, or my own arm: 
and when it does fall, I feel it in the ſame meaſure, 


and am hurt by it as well as the ſufferer. My hurt, 
however, is, no doubt, exceſſively ſlight, and, 
upon that account, if he makes any violent out- 


cry, as I cannot go along with him, I neyer fail 


to deſpiſe him. And this is the caſe of all the 


the violence of what is felt by the ſufferer. 

It is quite otherwiſe with thoſe paſſions which 

e their origin from the imagination. The frame 
"i my body can be but little affected by the al- 
terations which are brought about upon that of my 
companion: but my imagination is more ductile, 
and more readily aſſumes, if I may ſay ſo, the 
ſhape and configuration of the imaginations of thoſe | 


with whom Iam familiar. A diſappointment in love, 


or ambition, will, upon this account, call forth 


more ſympathy than the greateſt bodily evil. Thoſe 


paſſions ariſe altogether from the imagination. RS 
perſon who has loſt his whole fortune, if he is in 
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health, feels nothing in his body. What he ſuffers is 
from the imagination only, which repreſents to him 
the loſs of his dignity, neglect from his friends, X 
contempt, from his enemies, dependance, want, -Y 
and miſery , coming faſt upon him; and we ſym- 1 
pathize with him more ſtrongly upon this account, 
becauſe our imaginations can more readily mould 
themſelves upon his imagination, than our ben Pp 
can mould themſelves upon his body. * 

The loſs of a leg may generally be regarded as 
a more real calamity than the loſs of a miſtreſs. / It 
would be a ridiculous tragedy , however, of which 
the cataſtrophe was to turn upon a loſs of "that kind. 
A misfortune of the other kind, how frivolous ſoever 
it may appear to be, has rams. nen to many a 
nine one. | 

Nothing 1s To ſoon forgot as Pain. The moment # 
it is gone the whole agony. of it is over, and the 
thought of it can no longer give us any fort of 
diſturbance. We ourſelves cannot then enter into 
the anxiety and anguiſh which we had before con- 

| ceived. An unguarded word. from a friend will 
occaſion a more durable uneaſineſs. The agony 
which this creates is by no means over with the 

word. What at firſt diſturbs us is not the object 
of the ſenſes, but the idea of the imagination. As 
it is an idea, therefore, which occaſions our un- 
eaſineſs, till time and other accidents have in ſome 
meaſure effaced it from our memory, the imagi- 
nation continues to fret and 9761 within, from WT 
the thought. of it, x 
Pain never calls forth any very . ſympathy 0 
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unleſs it is accompanied with danger. We ſym- |! 
pathize with the fear, though not with the ago 
of the ſufferer. Fear, however, is a paſſion de- f 
rived altogether from the imagination, which re- 
preſents, with an uncertainty and fluctuation that 
increaſes our anxiety, not what we really feel, but 
what, we may hereafter poſſibly ſuffer. The gout. 
Se or the tooth-ach , though exquiſitely painful, ex- 
Seite very little ſympathy ; more dangerous diſeaſes, 
though accompanied with very little Pain, exeite 
the higheſt. 5 
Somepeople faint ey grow nick at the fight of a 
chirurgical operation, and that bodily pain which 
is occaſioned by tearing the fleſh, ſeems, in them, 
to extite the moſt exceſſive ſympathy. We con- 
ceive in a much more lively and diſtindt manner 
% the pain which proceeds from an external cauſe, <5 
| than we do that which ariſes from an internal iſ- Ag 
order. I can ſcarce form an idea of the agonies of , _ 
my neighbour when he is tortured with the gout, 
or the ſtone; but I have the cleareſt conception of 
what he muſt ſuffer from an incifion, a wound, 
or a fracture. The chief cauſe, however, why 
ſuch objects produce ſuch violent effects upon us, 
is their novelty. - One who has been witneſs to a 
/ dozen diſſeQions, and as many amputations, ſees, 
ever after, all operations of this kind with great 
indifference, and often with perfect inſenſibility. 
Though we have read or ſeen repreſented more 
than five hundred tragedies; we ſhall ſeldom feel 
o entire an abatement of our ſenſibility to the hs 


his which they repreſent to ws 
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In ſome of the Greek tragedies there is an at- 


A tempt to excite compaſſion, by the repreſenta- 


tion of the agonies of bodily pain. Philoctetes 
cries out and faints from the extremity of his ſuf- 


. - ferings. Hippolytus and Hercules are both intro- 


duced as expiring under the ſevereſt tortures , which, 
it ſeems, even the fortitude of Hercules was inca- 


. pable of ſupporting. In all theſe caſes, however, 
it is not the pain which intereſts us, but ſome other 


circumſtance. It is not the fore foot, but the ſoli- 


+ tude, of Philoctetes which affects us, and diffuſes 


over that charming tragedy , that romantic wild- 
neſs , which is ſo agreeable to the imagination. The 
agonies of Hercules and Hippolytus are intereſting 


only becauſe we foreſee that death is to be the con- 


ſequence. If thoſe heroes were to recover, we 
ſhould think the repreſentation of their ſufferings 
perfectly ridiculous. What a tragedy would that 
be of which the diſtreſs conſiſted in a colie! Yet 
no pain is more exquiſite. Theſe attempts to ex- 
cite compaſſion by the repreſentation of bodily 
pain, may be regarded as among the greateſt 
breaches of decorum of which the . theatre 
has ſet the example, 
The little ſympathy which we feel with, bodily 
pain is the foundation of the propriety of conſtancy 
and patience in enduring it. The man, who under 
the ſevereſt tortures allows no weakneſs to eſcape 
him, vents no groan, gives way to no paſſion which 
we do not entirely enter into, commands our high- 
eſt admiration. His firmneſs enables him to keep 
time with our indifference and inſenſibility. We 


. 
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admire and entirely go along with the magnanimons 
effort which he makes for this purpoſe. We ap- 
prove of his behaviour, and from our experience 
of the common weakneſs of human nature, we are 
| ſurpriſed, and wonder how he ſhould be able to 
act ſo as to deſerve approbation. Approbation, 
mixed and animated-by wonder and ſurpriſe, con- 
+ ſlitutes the ſentiment which is properly called ad- 
miration, of which applauſe is the natural ex- 
proves „ as has already been obſerved. 8 6 


/ 


: 3 


CHAP. II | 


Of thoſe Paſſi ons which take their origin . a per- 5 
'- ticular turn or habit of the Imagination. | 


Evin of the paſſions derived from the mag 
nation, thoſe which take their origin from a pecu- 
Liar turn or habit it has acquired, though they may 
be acknowledged to be perfectly natural, are how- 
ever, but little ſympathized with. The imagin- 
ations of mankind, not having acquired that par- 
ticular turn, cannot enter into them; and ſuch 
paſſions , though they may be allowed to be al- 
moſt unavoidable in ſome part of life, are always, 
in ſome meaſure, ridiculous. This is the caſe with 


. _ that ſtrong attachment which naturally grows up 


between two perſons of different ſexes, who have 
long fixed their thoughts upon one another. Our 
imagination not having run in the ſame channel 
with Rat of the lover » We cannot enter into je ö 


— 
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eagerneſs of his emotions. If our friend has been 
injured, we readily ſympathize with his reſent- 
ment, and grow angry with the very perſon with 
| whom he is angry. If he has received a benefit, 
we readily enter into his gratitude, and have a 
very high ſenſe of the merit of his benefactor. But 
it he is in love, though we may think his paſſion 
juſt as reaſonable as any of the kind, yet we never 
think ourſelves bound to conceive a paſſion of the 
ſame kind, and for the ſame perſon for whom he 
has conceived it. The pailion appears to every 
body, but the man who feels it, entirely diſpropor- 
tioned to the value of the obje; and love, though 
it is pardoned in I certain age becauſe we know it 
is natural, is always laughed at, becauſe we cannot 
enter into it. All ſerious and firong expreſſions of 
it appear ridiculous to a third perſon; and though 
a lover may be good company to his miſtreſs, he 
is ſo to nobody elſe. He himſelf is ſenſible of this; 
and as long as he continues in his ſober e 
endeavours to treat his own paſſion with raillery 
and ridicule. It is the only ſtyle in which we care 
to hear of it; becauſe it is the only ſtyle in which 
we ourſelves are diſpoſed to talk of it. We grow 
weary of the grave, pedantic, and long-ſentenced 
love of Cowley and Petrarca, who never have 


Adaone with exaggerating the violence of their at- 


tachment ; but the gaiety of Ovid, and the gal- 
lantry of Homes , are always agreeable. 
But though we feel no proper ſympathy with an 


attachment of this kind, though we never approach 


even in imagination r conceiving a paſſion 
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for that pirtichlar perſon, yet as we either have 


conceived, or may be diſpoſed to conceive „ paſ- 
Hons of the ſame kind, we readily enter into thoſe 
high hopes of pr which are propoſed from 
ts gratification, as well as into that exquiſite diſtreſs 
which is feared from its diſappointment. It in- 
tereſts us not as a paſſion, but as a ſituation that 
gives occaſion to other paſſions which intereſt us; 
to hope, to fear, and to diſtreſs of every kind: 
in the ſame manner as in a deſcription of a ſea- 


voyage, it is not the hunger which intereſts us, hut 


the diſtreſs which that hunger occaſions. Though 
we do not properly enter into the attachment of 
the lover, we readily go along with thoſe expec- 
tations of romantic happineſs which he derives from 
it. We feel how natural it is for the mind, in a 
certain ſituation, relaxed with indolence, and fa- 


tigued with the violence of deſire, to long for ſere- 


nity and quiet, to hope to find them in the grati- 


* f : 


fication of the paſſion which diſtracts it, and to 


frame to itſelf the idea of that life of paſtoral 
tranquillity and retirement which the elegant, the 


tender, and the paſſionate Tibullus takes ſo much 


pleaſure i in deſcribing ; a life like what the poets 
deſcribe in the Fortunate Iftands, a life of friend- 


ſhip, liberty, and repoſe; free from labor, and 


from care, and from all the turbulent paſſions 
which attend them. Even ſcenes of this kind in- 
tereſt us moſt, when they are painted rather as 
what is e than as what is enjoyed. The 
groſſneſs of that paſſion, which mixes with, and 


2, perhaps, the foundation of love, diſappears | 


. CE r——_ 


ſion, upon this account, intereſts us much leſs 
than the fearful and the melancholy. We tremble 
for whatever can diſappoint ſuch natural and 
agreeable hopes: and thus enter into all the anxie- 


/ 
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when. its ratification is far off and at a diſtance; 
but renders the whole offenſive „ when deſetierd 
as what is immediately poſſeſſed. The happy paſ- 


ty, and concern, and diſtreſs of the lover. 
Hence it is, that, in ſome modern tragedies and 


romances, chis paſſion appears ſo wonderfully in- 


tereſting. It is not ſo much the love of Caſtalio 
and Monimia which attaches us in the Orphan, 


_ as the diſtreſs which that love occaſions. The au- 
. thor who ſhould introduce two lovers, in a ſcene 


of perfect ſecurity, expreſſing their mutual fond- 
neſs for one another, would excite laughter, and 

not ſympathy. If a ſcene of this kind is ever ad- 
mitted into a tragedy , it is always, in ſome mea- 


. ſure, improper, and is endured , not from any 


ſympathy with the paſſion that is expreiſi in it, 


but from concern for the dangers and difficulties 


with which the audience foreſee that its 22 | 
is likely to be attended. 


The reſerve which the laws of ſociety impoſe 
upon. the fair ſex, with regard to this weakneſs, 


renders it more peculiarly diſtreſsful in them, and, 
upon that very account, more deeply intereſting, a 
We are charmed with the love of Phædra, as it is 
expreſſed in the French tragedy of that name, not- 
. withſtanding all the extravagance and guilt which 
attend it. That very extravagance and guilt may 


* ſaid, in ſome 2 to 5 it to us. 


Fd 


wy ſupports it in our imagination, notwithſtanding all 


s * 
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Her fear, her ſhame, her remorſe, her horror, her 
deſpair , een thereby more natural and intereſt- 
ing. All the ſecondary paſſions, if I may be al- 
lowed to call them ſo, which ariſe from the ſitua- 
tion of love, become neceſſarily more furious and 
violent; and it is with theſe ſecondary paſlions 
only that we can properly be ſaid to ſympathize. 
Of all the paſlions,/ however, which are ſo ex- 
travagantly diſproportioned to the value of their 
objects, love is the only one that appears, even to 
the weakeſt minds, to have any thing in it that is 
either graceful or agreeable. In itſelf, firſt of all, 
though it may be ridiculous, it is not naturally 
odious; and though its conſequences are often fatal 
and dreadful, its intentions are ſeldom miſchievous, 
And then, though there is little propriety in the 
paſſion itſelf, there is a good deal in ſome of thoſe 
which always accompany it. There is in love a 
ſtrong mixture of humanity , generoſity , kindneſs, 1 
friendſhip, eſteem; paſſions with which, of all - XN 


others, tor reaſons which ſhall be explained; imme- 8 
diately; we have the greateſt propenſity to ſympa- 14 


thize, even notwithſtanding we are ſenſible that 
they are, in ſome meaſure , exceſſive. The ſym- ' 
pathy which we feel with them, renders the paſ- 
ſion which they accompany leſs diſagreeable, and 


the vices which commonly go along with it; though . 
in the one ſex it neceſlazily leads to the laſt ruin 7 
and infamy; and though in the other, where it is 
apprehended to be leaſt fatal, it is almoſt always 
attended. with an a a __ "ROY = - wh 
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duty, a contempt of fame, and even of common 


reputation. Notwithſtanding all this, the degree 


of ſenſibility and generoſity with which it is ſup- 


Poſed to be accompanied, renders it to many the 


object of vanity; and they are fond of appearing 
. r of feeling what would do them no honor 


if they had really felt it. 

It is for à reaſon of the ſame kind, EIN a cer- 
tain reſerve is neceſſary when we talk of our on 
friends, our own ſtudies, our own profeſſions. All 
theſe are objects which we cannot expect ſhould 
intereſt our companions in the Tame degree in 


which they intereſt us. And it is for want of this 
\ reſerve, that the one half of mankind make bad 


company to the other. A philoſopher is company 


to a philoſopher only; the member of a e tg 


his own tte knot of companions. 


CHAP, III 


o the unſocial Paſſions. "2% 


. T is another ſet of paſſions , with; though 


derived from the imagination, yet dene We ean 


enter into them, or regard them as graceful or be- 


coming, muſt always be brought down to a pitch 


a much lower than that to Which undiſciplined na- 


ture would raiſe them. Theſe are, hatred and re- 
ſentment, with all their different modifications. 


ith regard to all ſuch paſſions, our ſympathy is 
Atiyided between the perſon who feels hem, and 


4 


4 E 2 Upon moſt occaſions, the greater 
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the perſon. who is the object of them. The inte 
reſts of theſe two are direfly oppoſite. What our 


ſympathy with the perſon who feels them would 
prompt us to wiſh for, out fellow-feeling with the 
bother would lead us to fear. As they are both 


men, we are concerned for both, and our fear for 
what the one may ſuffer, damps our reſentment 


for what the other has ſuffered. Our ſympathy, 
. therefore, with the man who has received the pro- 


vocation, neceſſarily falls ſhort of the paſſion which 
Smily animates him, not only upon account of 
thoſe general cauſes which render all ſympathetic 
paſſions inferior to the original ones, but upon 


| account of that particular cauſe which is peculiar 
to itſelf, our oppoſite ſympathy with another per- 


ſon, Before reſentment, therefore, can become 
graceful and agreeable , it muſt he more humbled 
and brought down below that pitch to which it 
would naturally riſe, than almoſt any other paſſion. 

Mankind , at the E time, Have a very ſtrong 


ſenſe of the i injuries that are done to another. The 


villains in a tragedy or romance, is as much the 
object of our indignation, as the hero is that of 
our ſympathy and affection. We deteſt Ta : 


much as we eſteem Othello; and delight as r 


in the puniſhment of the one, as we are grieved 


at the diſtreſs of the other. But though mankind FH 
Have ſo ſong afellow-feeling with the injuries 4 * 


are done to their brethren, they do not always re- 
ſent them the more that the ſuiterer appears to 


# 
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it does not appear chat he wants ſpirit, or that 
fear was the motive of his forbearance, the higher 
the reſentment againſt the perſon who injored him. 
The amiableneſs of the character 9 2 
ſenſe of the atrocity of the injury. 

Theſe paſſions, however, are regarded as nel 
ſary parts of the character of human nature. A 
perſon becomes contemptible who tamely fits ſtill, 
and ſubmits to inſults, without attempting eithe 
to repel or to revenge them, We cannot enter 
into his indifterence and inſenſibility: we call his 
behaviour mean - ſpiritedneſs, and are as really 
provoked by it as by the inſolence of his adver= 
ſary. Even the mob are enraged to ſee any man 
. ſubmit patiently to affronts and ill uſage. They 
deſire to ſee this inſolence reſented , and reſented 
by the perſon who ſuffers from it. They cry to — 
him with fury, to defend, or to revenge himſelf. 

If his indignation rouſes at laſt, they heartily ap- 
plaud, and ſympathize with it. It enlivens their 
own indignation againſt his enemy, whom they 


rxejoice to ſee him attack in turn, and are as really 


gratified by his revenge , provided it is not immo- 
derate , as if the * had been done to them 
ſelves. | 

But though the utility of thoſe paſſions to the | 
individual, by rendering it dangerous to inſult or b 
injure n, be acknowledged; and though their | = 
utility to the public, as the guardians of juſtice ' 2 
and of the equality of its adminiſtration, be not 
leſs conſiderable; as ſhall be ſhown herd ker; ; vet 
chere is ſtill ſomething diſagreeable in the paſſions 
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themſelves, which makes the appearance of them in 
other men the natural object of our averſion. The 
expreſſion of anger towards any body preſent, if 
it exceeds a bare intimation that we are ſenſible of 
his ill uſage, is regarded not only as an inſult to 
that particular perſon, but as a rudeneſs to the 


Whole company. Reſpect for them ought to have 


offenſive an emotion. It is the remote effects of 


e, us from giving way to ſo boiſterous and 


« 
4 


theſe paſſions which are agreeable; the immediate 
effects are miſchief to the perſon againſt whom they 
are directed. But it is the immediate, and not the 
remote effects of objects which render them agree- 
able or diſagreeable to the imagination. A priſon 
is certainly more uſeful to the public than a pa- 
lace; and the perſon who founds the one is gener- 
ally directed, by a much juſter ſpirit of patriotiſm, 
than he who builds the other. But the immediate 
effects of a priſon , the confinement of the wretches 
ſhut up in it, are diſagreeable; and the imagination 
either does not take time to trace out the remote 
ones, or ſees them at too great a diſtance to be 
much affected by them. A priſon, therefore, will 
always be a diſagreeable object; and the fitter it 
is for the purpoſe for which it was intended, it 
will be the more ſo. A palace, on the contrary, 
will always be agreeable; yet its remote effects may 
often be inconvenient to the publie. It may ſerve 
to promote luxury, and ſet the example of the 
diſſolution of manners. Its immediate effects, how- | 
ever, the convenience, the pleaſure, and the gaiety 
of the people who live in it, being all agreeable, 
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and ſuggeſting to the imagination; A \nooladd agree- 
able ideas, that faculty generally reſts upon them, 
and ſtor goes further in tracing its more diſtant 
conſequences. Trophies of the inſtruments of mu- 
ſic or of agriculture, imitated in painting or in 
ſtucco , inake a common and an agreeable orna- 
ment of our halls and dining - rooms. A trophy 
of the ſame kind, compoſed of the inſtruments of 


ſurgery, of dillecting and amputation - knives, of * 


ſaws for cutting the bones, of trepanning inſtru= 
ments, &c. would be abſurd and ſhocking.- Inſtru- 
ments of ſurgery, however, are always more finely 
- poliſhed, and generally more nicely adapted to 
the purpoſes for waich they are intended, than 
inſtruments of agriculture. The remote effects of 
them too, the health of the patient, is agreeable; 
yet as the immediate effect. of. them is pain and 
ſuffering, the fight of them always diſpleaſes us. 
Inſtruments of war are agreeable, though their im- 
mediate effect may ſeem to be in the ſame manner 
pain and ſuffering. But then it is the pain and ſuf- 
fering of our enemies, with whom we have no 
ſympathy. With regard to us, they are imme- 
diately connected with the agreeable ideas of cou- 
rage, victory, and honor. They are themſelves, 
therefore, ſuppoſed to make one of the nobleſt 
parts of dreſs, and the imitation of them one of the 
ſineſt ornaments of architecture. It is the ſame caſe 
with the qualities of the mind. The ancient ſtoics 
were of opinion, that as the world was governed 
by the all-ruling providence of a wiſe, powerful, 


and good God, every lingle event ought to be 
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| regarded „as making a neceſſary part of the plan 


of the univerſe, and as tending to promote the 
general order and happineſs of the whole: that 
the vices and follies of mankind, therefore, made 
as neceſſary a part of this plan as their wiſdom 
or their virtue; and by that eternal art which educes 
good from ill, were made to tend equally to the 
proſperity and perfection of the great ſyſtem of na- 
ture. No ſpeculation of this kind, however, how 
deeply ſoever it might be rooted in the mind, canis 


diminiſh our natural abhorrence for vice , whoſe 


immediate effects are ſo deſtructive, and whoſe re- 


mote ones are too diſtant to be traced by the 
Imagination. 

It is the ſame caſe with thoſe paſſions we hore 
been juſt now conſidering. Their immediate ef- 
fects are ſo diſagreeable, that even when they 
are moſt juſtly provoked, there is ſtill ſomething 
about them which diſguſts us. Theſe, therefore , 
are the only paſſions of which the expreſſions, as I 
formerly obſerved, do not diſpoſe and prepare us 
to ſympathize with "them „ before we are informed 
of the cauſe which excites them. The plaintive 
voice of miſery , when heard ata diſtance, will not 


allow us to be indifferent about the aprion from 
whom it comes. As ſoon as it ſtrikes our ear, it 
Intereſts us in his fortune, and, if continued, for- 


ces us almoſt invaluntarily to fly to his aſſiſtance. 


The ſight of a ſmiling countenance, in the ſame 
manner, elevates even the penſive into that gay 


and airy mood, which diſpoſes him to ſympathize 


with, and {haze the joy which it expreſſes; and he 
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feels his heart, which with thought and care was 
before that ſhrunk and depreſſed, inſtantly expanded 
and elated. But iris quite otherwiſe with the expreſi 
ſions of hatred and reſentment. The hoarſe, boiſ- 
terous, and diſcordant voice of anger, when heard: 
at a diſtance, inſpires us either with fear or aver- 
ſion. We do not fly towards it, as to one who. 
cries: out with pain and agony. Women, and men 
of weak nerves, tremble and are- overcome with 
fear, though ſenſible that themſelves are not the 
objefts of the anger. They conceive fear, how- 
ever, by putting themſelves in the ſituation of the 
perfor who is ſo. Even thoſe of ſtouter hearts are 
diſturbed; not indeed enough to make them afraid, 
but enough to make them angry; for anger is the 
Paſſion which they would feel in the fituation of 
the other perſon. It is the ſame caſe with hatred. 
Mere expreſſions of ſpite inſpire it againſt nobody, 
but the man who uſes them. Both theſe paſſions. 

are by nature the- objects of our averſion, Their 
- diſagreeable and boiſterous appearance never ex- 
Eites, never prepares, and often difturbs our ſym- 
pathy. Grief does not more powerfully engage 
and attract us to the perſon in whom we obſerve 
it, than theſe, while we are ignorant of their cauſe, 
diſguſt and detach us from him. It was, it ſeems, 
the intention of Nature, that thoſe rougher and 
more unamiable emotions, which drive men from 
one another, ſhould be leſs eaſily auff more _—_— 
communicated. 

When muſic imitates: the modulations of eo 
or joy, it either actually inſpires "% with thoſe 
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paſſions, or at leaſt puts us in the mood which diſ- 
Poſes us to conceive them. But when it imitates. 
the notes of anger, it inſpires us with fear. Joy, 
grief, love, admiration, devotion, are all of them 
paſſions which are naturally muſical, Their na- 


| tural tones are all ſoft, clear, and melodious; and 


they naturally expats Wen in periods ich 


are diſtinguiſhed by regular pauſes, and which 


upon that account are eaſily adapted to the regular 
returns of the correſpondent airs of a tune. The 
voice of anger, on the contrary, and of all the 
paſſions which are akin to it, is harſh and diſ- 
cordant. Its periods too are all irregular, ſome- 


times very long, and ſometimes very ſhort, and 


diſtinguiſhed by no regular pauſes. It is ach dif- 
ficulty, therefore, that muſic can imitate any of 
thoſe paſſions; and the muſic which does imitate 
them is not the moſt agreeable. A whole entertain- 
ment may conſiſt , without any 1mpropriety , of the 


imitation of the ſocial and agreeable paſlions. It 


would be a ſtrange. entertainment which conſiſted 
altogether of the imitations of EK and reſent- 
ment. 

It thoſe, paſſions are diſagreeable to the 8 | 


they are not leſs ſo to the perſon who feels them. 


Hatred and anger are the greateſt poifon to the 
happineſs of a good mind. There is, in the very 


feeling of thoſe paſſions, ſomething harſh , jarring, 


and convulſive, ſomething that tears and diſtracts 
the breaſt, and is altogether deſtructive of that com- 
poſure and tranquillity of mind which is ſo neceſ- 
lary to happineſs, and which is beſt promoted by 
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the contrary paſſions of gratitude and love. It is 

not the value of what they loſe by the perfidy and 
ingratitude of thoſe they live with, whych the ge- 
nerous and humane are molt apt to regret. What- 
ever they may have loſt, they can generally be 
very happy without it. What moſt diſturbs them 
is the idea of perfidy and ingratitude exerciſed 
towards themſelves; and the diſcordant and diſ- 
agreeable paſſions which this excites ,_ conſtitute, 
in their own opinion, the chief part of the injury 
which they ſuffer. 

How many things are requiſite to nds the gra- 
tification and reſentment completely agreeabley 
and to make the ſpectator thoroughly ſympathize 
with our revenge? The provocation muſt firſt of 
all be ſuch that we ſhould become contemptible, : 
and be expoſed to perpetual inſults, if we did 
not, in ſome meaſure, reſent it. Smaller offences 
are always better negledted ; nor is there any thing 
more deſpicable * than that froward and captious 
humor which takes fire upon every flight occaſion 5 
of quarrel. We ſhould reſent more from a ſenſe. 
of the propriety of reſentment , from a ſen that 
mankind expect and require it of us, than becauſe 
we feel in ourſelves the furies of that diſagreeable 
paſſion. There is no paſſion, of which the human 
mind is capable, concerning whoſe juſtneſs we 
ought to: be ſo doubtful, concerning whole indul - 
gence we ought ſo carefully to conſult our natural 
ſenſe of propriety , or ſo diligently to conſider what 
will be the ſentiments of the cool and impartial ſpec- 


tator. Magnanimity „ or a a regard to maintain our 
E 4 
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own rank and dignity in ſociety, is the only motive 
which can ennoble the expreſſions of this diſagree- 
able paſſion. This motive muſt characterize our 
Whole ſtyle and deportment. Theſe muſt be plain, 
open, and direct; determined without poſitivenefs, 
and elevated without infolence; not only free from 
petulanee and low ſcurrility , but generous ,candid , 
and full of all proper regards, even for the perſon 
who has offended us. It muſt appear, in ſhort, 
from our whole manner, without our laboring af- 
fectedly to expreſs it, that paſſion has not extin- 
guiſhed our humanity; and that if we yield to the 
dictates of revenge , it is with reluctance, from ne- 
ceſlity, and m conſequence of great and repeated 
provocations. When reſentment is guarded and 
qualified m this manner, it may be meme to 
5. even generous 1 580 noble. 


CHAP, IV. 
| Of the ſocial Pais. 


As it is a divided ſympathy which renders the 
whole ſet of paſſions juſt now mentioned, upon 
' moſt occaſions, fo ungraceful and diſagreeable; ſo 


there is another ſet oppoſite to theſe, which a re- 


doubled ſympathy renders almoſt always peculiarly 


agreeable and becoming. Generofity , humanity , 
kindneſs, compaſſion, mutual friendfhip and efteem, 


all the focial and benevolent affections, when ex- 


preſſed in the countenance or behaviour, even 
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towards thoſe * are not peculiarly. en | 


with ourſelves, pleaſe the indifferent ſpeCtator upon 
almoſt every occaſion. .' His ſympathy with the per- 
fon who feels thoſe paſſions, exactly coincides 
with his concern for the perſon who is the object of 


them. The intereſt, which, as a man, he is obliged 


to take in the ee of this laſt, ee. his fel- 
low-feeling with the ſentiments of the other, whoſe 
emotions are employed about the ſame object. We 


have always, therefore, the ſtrongeſt diſpofition to 
ſympathize with the benevolent affections. They ap- 
Pear in every reſpect agreeable to us. We enter into 


the ſatisfaction both of the perſon who feels them, 
and of the perſon who is the object of them. For 
as to be the object of hatred and indignatjon gives 


more pain than all the evil which a brave man can - 
fear from his enemies; ſo there is a ſatisfaction in the 


conſciouſneſs of being beloved, which, to a perſon 
of delicacy and ſenſibility, is of more importance 


to happineſs, than all the advantage which he can 


expect to derive from it. What character is fo 
deteſtable as that of one who takes pleaſure to ſow 
diſfenſion among friends, and to turn their moſt 
tender love into mortal hatred? Yet wherein does 


the atrocity of this ſo much abhorred injury con- 


fiſt? Is it in depriving them of the frivolous good 
offices, which, had their friendſhip continued they 


might have expotied from one another? 1. 5 in | 


depriving them of that friendſhip itſelf, in robbing 
them of each other's affections, from which both 
derived ſo much ſatisfaction ; it is in diſturbing the 


harmony of their hearts, and putting an end tq 
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that happy commerce which had before ſubſiſted 
between them. Theſe affections, that harmony, 
this commerce, are felt, not only by the tender 
and the delicate, but by the rudeſt vulgar of man- 
kind, to be of more importance to happineſs than 
all the little ſervices which could be expected to 
flow from them. 

The ſentiment of love is, in itſelf, he to 
the perſon who feels it. It ſooths and compcles 
the breaſt, ſeems to favor the vital motions, and 
to promote the healthful ſtate of the human con- 
ſtitution; and it is rendered ſtill more delightful 
by the conſciouſneſs of the gratitude and ſatisfac- 
tion which it muſt excite in him who is the object 
of it. Their mutual regard renders them happy in 


one another, and ſympathy, with this mutual re- 


gard, makes them agreeable to every other perſon. 


With what pleaſure do we look upon a family, 
through the whole of which reign mutual love and 


eſteem , where the parents and children are com- 
panions for one another, without any other differ- 


_ ence than what is made by reſpectful aſfection on 


the one fide, and kind indulgence on the other; 
where freedom and fondneſs, mutual raillery and 
mutual kindneſs, ſhow that nv oppoſition of in- 


| tereſt divides the brothers, nor any rivalſhip of 


favor ſets the fiſters at variance, and where every 
thing preſents us with the 105 of peace, cheer- 
fulneſs, harmony, and contentment? On the con- 
trary, how uneaſy are we made when we go 
into a houſe in which ; jarring contention ſets one 


half of thoſe who dwell in it againſt the other; 
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where amidſt affected ſmoothneſs and complaiſance, - 
ſuſpicious looks and ſudden ſtarts of paſſion betray 
the mutual jealouſies which burn within them, and 
which are every moment ready to burſt out chrough 
all the reſtraints which the preſence of the com- 
pany impoſes? 
Thoſe amiable paſſions, even when they are ac- 
knowledged to be exceſſive, are never regarded 
with averſion. There is ſomething agreeable even 
in the weakneſs of friendſhip and humanity. The 
too tender mother, the too indulgent father, the 
too generous and affectionate friend, may fome- 
times, perhaps, on account of the ſoftneſs of their 
natures, be looked upon with a ſpecies of pity, 
in which, however, there is a mixture of love, 
but can never be regarded with hatred and aver- 
ſion, nor even with contempt, unleſs by the moſt 
brutal and worthleſs of mankind. Ir is always 
with concern, with ſympathy. and kindneſs, that 
we. blame them for the extravagance of their at- 
tachment. There is a helpneſſneſs i in the character 
of extreme humanity which more tlian any thing 
intereſts our pity. There is nothing in itſelf which 
renders us either ungraceful or diſagreeable. We 
only regret that it is unfit for the world, becauſe 
the world is unworthy of it, and banal it muſt 
expoſe the perſon who is endowed with it as a 
prey to the perſidy and ingratitude of inſinuating 
falſhood, and to a thouſand pains and uneaſi- 


neſſes, which, of all men, he the leaſt deſerves to 


feel, and which generally too he is, of all men, the 
leaſt capable of ſupporting. It is quite otherwiſe 
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with hatred and reſentment. Too violent a pro- 


penſity to thoſe deteſtable paſſions , renders a per- 


fon the object of univerfal dread and abhorrence, 
who, like a wild beaſt, ought, we think, to be 


| Hunted out of all eivil dolle 


CHAP. v. 


Of the felfiſh Paſſions.” 


Bets thoſe two oppoſite ſets of paſſions, the 
ſocial and unſocial, there is another which holds 
a fort of middle place between them; is never 
either ſo graceful as is ſometimes the one ſet, nor 
1s ever ſo odious as is fometimes the other. Grief 


and joy, when conceived upon account of out 
own private good or bad fortune, conſtitute this 


third ſet of paſſions. Even when exceſſive, they 
are never ſo diſagreeable as exceſlive reſentment , 


becauſe no oppoſite ſympathy can ever intereſt us 


againſt them : and when moſt ſuitable to their ob- 


jects, they are never ſo agreeable as impartial hu- 


manity and juſt benevolence; becauſe no double 
ſympathy can ever intereſt us for them. There is, 
however, this difference between grief and joy, 


that we are generally moſt diſpoſed to ſympathize 
with ſmall joys and great ſorrows. The man who, 

by ſome ſudden revolution of fortune, is lifted up 
all at once into a condition of life, greatly above 


what he had formerly lived in, may be aſſured 


chat the — of his beſt friends are not 
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all of them 3 ſincere. An upſtart, though 
of the greateſt merit, is generally diſagreeable, and 
a ſentiment of envy commonly prevents us from 
heartily ſympathizing with his joy. If he has any 
judgment, he is ſenſible of this, and inſtead of ap- 
pearing to be elated with his good fortune, he en- 
deavours, as much as he can, to ſmother his joy, and 
keep down that elevation of mind with which his new 
circumſtances naturally inſpire him. He affects the 
ſame plainneſs of dreſs, and the ſame modeſty of 
behaviour, which became him in his former ſta- 
tion. He redandles his attention to his old friends, 

and endeavours more than ever to be humble, 
aſſiduous, and complaiſant. And this is the be- 
haviour which in his fituation we moſt approve of; 


becauſe we expect, it ſeems, that he ſhould have 


more ſympathy with our envy and averſion to his 
happineſs, than we have with his happineſs. It is 
ſeldom that with all this he ſucceeds. We ſuſpect 
the ſincerity of his humility, and he grows weary 
of this conſtraint. In a little time, therefore, he 
generally leaves all his old Sande behind him, 
ſome of the meaneſt of them excepted, who 
may, perhaps „ condeſcend to become his de- 
pendents: nor does he always. acquire any new 
ones; the pride of his new connexions is as much 
affronted at finding him their equal, as that of 
his old ones had been by his becoming their ſupe- 
rior: and it requires the moſt obſtinate and per- 
ſevering modeſty to atone for this mortification to 
either. He generally grows weary toe ſoon, and is 


provoked, by the ſullen and ſuſpicious pride & 
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the one, and by the ſaucy contempt of the other, 
to treat the firſt with neglect, and the ſecond with 
; petulance, till at laſt he grows habitually inſolent, 
and forfeits the eſteem of all. If the chief part of 
human happineſs ariſes from the, conſciouſneſs: of 
being beloved, as I believe it does, thoſe ſudden 
changes of fortuns ſeldom contribute much to hap- 
pineſs. He is happieſt who advances more gra- 
dually to greatneſs, whom the public deſtines to 
every ſtep of his preferment long before he arrives . 
atit, in whom, upon that account, when it comes, 
it can excite no extravagant joy, and with regard 
to whom it cannot reaſonably create either any 
jealouſy in thoſe he overtakes, or any envy in 
thoſe he leaves behind. 

Mankind , however, more readily ſympathize 
with thoſe finalllee + Joys which flow from leſs im- 
portant cauſes. It is decent to be humble amidſt 
great proſperity ; but we can ſcarce expreſs too 
much ſatisfaction in all the little occurrences of 
common lite, in the company with which we ſpent 
the evening, laſt night „in the entertainment that 
Vas ſet before us, in what was ſaid and what was 
done, in all the little incidents of the preſent con - 
verſation, and in all thoſe frivolous nothings which 
fill up the void of human life. Nothing' is more 
graceful than habitual cheerfulneſs, 8445 is al- 


ways founded upon a peculiar reliſh for all the little | 
pleaſures which common occurrences afford. We 
readily ſympathize with it: it inſpires us with the 
ſame joy, and makes every trifle turn up to us in the 

fame — — in which it preſents idelt 1 to 
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the perſon endowed with this happy diſpoſition. 
Hence it is that youth, the ſeaſon of gaiety, ſo 
eaſily engages our affections. That propenſity to joy 
which ſeems to animate the bloom, and to ſparkle 
. from the eyes of youth and beauty, though in a 
perſon of the ſame ſex, exalts, even the aged, to 
a more joyous mood than ordinary. They forger, 
for a time, their infirmities, and abandon them- 
ſelves to thoſe agreeable ideas and emotions to which 
they have long been ſtrangers, but which, when 
the preſence of ſo much happineſs recals them to 
their breaſt, take their place there, like old ac- 
quaintance, from whom they are ſorry to have 
ever been parted, and whom they embrace more 
« heartily upon account of this long ſeparation. 
It is quite otherwiſe with grief. Small vexations 
excite no ſympathy, but deep affliction calls forth 
the greateſt, The man who is made unealy by 


every little diſagreeable incident, who is hurt if 


either the cook or the butler have failed in the 
leaſt article of their duty, who feels every defect 
in the higheſt ceremonial of politeneſs, whether it 
be ſhown to himſelf or to any other perſon . who 
takes it amiſs that his intimate friend did not bid 
him good-morrow when they met in the forenoon, 


and that his brother hummed a tune all the time 
himſelf was telling a ſtory; who is put out of hu- 
mor by the badneſs of the weather when in the 
country , by the badneſs of the roads when upon 


a journey, and by the want of company, and 
dulneſs of all public diverſions when in town; 


ſuch a perſon, I lay, though he ſhould have ſome 


\ — 
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reaſon, will ſeldom meet with much ſympathy. 


Joy is a pleaſant emotion, and we gladly abandon 
ourſelves to it upon the ſlighteſt occaſion. We 
readily, therefore, ſympathize with it in others, 
whenever we are not prejudiced by envy. But 
grief is painful, and the mind, even when it is our 
'Oown misfortune, naturally reſiſts and recoils from 
it. We would enlloarour either not to conceive 
it at all, or to ſhake it off as ſeon as we have con- 
ceived it. Our averſion to grief will not, indeed, 

always hinder us from conceiving it in our own 
caſe upon very trifling occaſions, but it conſtantly 
prevents us from ſympathizing with it in others 


when excited by the like frivolous. cauſes : for our 


ſympathetic paſlions are always leſs irreſiſtible than 


our original ones. There is, beſides, a malice in 
mankind, which not only prevents all ſympathy | 
with little uneaſineſſes, but renders them in ſome 
meaſure diverting. ' Hence the delight which we 
all take in raillery , and in the {mall vexation which 
we obſerve in our companion, when he is puſhed, 
and urged, and teaſed upon all ſides. Men of the 
maoſt ordinary good - breeding diſſemble the pain 
os which any little incident may give them; and 
thoſe who are more thoroughly formed to ſociety , 

turn, of their own accord, all ſuch incidents into 


— 


raillery, as they know their companions will do 


for them. The habit which a man, who lives in 


the world, has acquired of confidering how ay, 
thing that concerns himſelf will appear to others, 


makes thoſe frivolous calamities turn up in the 
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a 
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ſame ridiculous light to him, in Which he waa 
they will certainly be conſidered by them. 

Our ſympathy „ on the contrary, with deep 
diſtreſs, is very ſtrong and very ſincere. It is un- 


neceſſary to give an inſtance. Woe weep even 
at the feigned repreſentation of a tragedy. If you 
labor, therefore, under any fignal calamity, if 
by ſome extraordinary misfortune you are fallen 
into poverty, into diſeaſes, into diſgrace and diſ- 
appointment; even though your own fault may 
have been, in part, the occaſion, yet you may 
generally depend upon the ſincereſt ſympathy of 
all your friends, and, as far as intereſt and honor 
will permit, upon their kindeft aſſiſtance too. But 
. your misfortune is not of this dreadful kind, 
3 you have only- been a little baulked inyour 


ambition, if you have only been jilted by your 
| , of are only hen-pecked by your wife, 


lay your 22 wn the Py. of all Your 20 
- quaintance.” 


* 
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SECTION II. 


Of the e effedis of Proſperity and FEW Re, upon 
the Judgment of Mankind with regard to the 
Propriety of Action; and why it is more eaſy 
to obtain their Approbation in the one ſtate 


than in the other. 


LAT: * 


That though our ſympathy. with * is generally 
a more lively ſenſation than our ſympathy with joy, 
it commonly falls much more ſhort of the violence 
© of what is naturally fel by the perſon mu ly 

; concerned. / 


— 


Oe try: with: Bene; though not more 
real, has been more taken notice of than our ſym- 
pathy with j joy. The word ſympathy , in its moſt 
proper and primitive ſignification, denotes our fel- 
_low-feeling with the ſufferings, not that with the 
enjoyments, of others. A late ingenious and 
ſubtile philoſopher, thought it neceſſary to- prove, 
by arguments, that we had a real ſympathy with 
joy , and that congratulation was a principle of 
zuman nature. Nobody, I believe, ever ww . 
it neceſſary to prove that compaſſion was ſuch. 
Firſt of all, our ſympathy with ſorrow is, in 
ſome ſenſe, more univerſal than that with joy. 


# 


* 
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\ Though ſorrow is exceſſive, we may ſtill have : ' 
ſome fellow-feeling with it. What we feel does 


not, indeed, in-this caſe, amonnt to that complete 
ſympathy, to that perfect harmony and correſpond- 
ence of ſentiments which conſtitutes approbation. 
We do not weep, and exclaim, and lament, 

' with the ſufferer. We are ſenſible, on the contrary , 
of his weakneſs and of the extravagance of his 
paſſion, and yet often feel a very ſenſible concern 


upon his account. But if we do not entirely enter 


into, and go along with, the joy of another, we 
have no ſort of regard or fellow-tecling for it. "Thi 
man who ſkips and dances about with that intem- 
perate and ſenſeleſs joy which we cannot accom- 
pany him in, is the object of our contempt and 
indignation. 


Pain beſides, whether of mind or body 5 is 


more pungent ſenſation than pleaſure, and our 
Tympathy with pain, though it falls greatly ſhort 
of what is naturally felt by the ſufferer, is generally 
a more lively and diſtinct perception than our 


ſympathy with pleaſure, though this laſt often 
approaches more nearly, as I ſhall ſhow imme- 


diately , to the natural vivacity of the original paſſion. 


Over and above all this, we often ſtruggle ta 
keep down our ſympathy with the ſorrow of others, 


Whenever we are not under the obſervation of the 

ſuſferer, we endeavour, for our own ſake, to ſup- 

Preſs it as we can, and we are not always ſucceſsful. 

The oppoſition which we make to it, and the relue- 

tance with which we yield to it nocellarily oblige 

us to take more Particular notice of it. But we never 
* 1 


\ 
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have occaſion to make this oppoſition to our ſympa- 


thy with joy. If there is any envy in the caſe, we 


never feel the leaſt propenſity towards it; and if 


there is none, we give way to it without any reluc- 
tance. On the contrary, as we are always aſhamed 
of our own envy, we often pretend, and ſometimes 


really wiſh to ſympathize with the joy of others, when 


by that diſagreeable ſentiment we are diſqualified 
from doing ſo. We are glad, we ſay, on account of 


our neighbour's good fortune, when in our hearts, 
perhaps, we are really ſorry. We often feel a 


{ympathy with ſorrow when we would wiſh to be 
rid of it; and we often miſs that with joy when 
we would be glad to have it. The obvious obſerva- 


tion, therefore, which it naturally falls in our way 


| to make, is, that our propenſity to ſympathize with 
ſorrow muſt-be very ſtrong, and our inclination 
to ſympathize with joy very weak. 


Notwithſtanding this prejudice, however, I will 
venture to affirm, that, when there is no envy in 
the caſe, our ene to ſympathize with joy is 


much ſronger than our propenſity to ſympathize 
with ſorrow; and that our fellow-feeling for the 


agreeable emotion approaches much more nearly to 


the vivacity of what is naturally felt by the perſons 


principally concerned, than that which weconceive 


for the painful one. 


We have ſome indulgence for that ts grief 


which we cannot entirely go along with. We know 
What a prodigious effort is requiſite before the ſuf- 
ferer can bring down his emotions to complete har- 
mony and concord with thoſe of the ſpectator. 


Ll 


| 
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Though he fails, therefore, we eaſily vardon him: 
But we have no ſueh indulgence for the intemperance 
of joy; becauſe we are not conſcious that any ſueh 
vaſt effort is requiſite to bring it down to what 
we can entirely enter into. The man who, under 
the greateſt calamities, can command his ſorrow , 
| ſeems worthy of the higheſt admiration; but he 
who, in the fulneſs of proſperity, can in the ſame 
manner maſter his joy, ſeems hardly to deſerve 
any praiſe. . We are ſenſible that there is a much 
wider interval in the one caſe than in the other, - 
between what is naturally felt by the perſon prin» 
 Cipally concerned, and what the Ras 

entirely go along with. 

What can be added to the dpi the man 
who is in health, who is out of debt, and has a 
clear conſcience? To one in this a all ac- 
cebdſſions of fortune may properly be ſaid to be 
ſuperfluous; and if he is much elevated upon ac- 
count. of them, it muſt be the effect of the moſt 
frivolous. levity. This fituation , however, may 
very well be called the natural and ordinary ſtate. 
of mankind. Notwithſtanding, the preſent, miſery 
and depravity of the world, ſo juſtly lamented, 
this really is the ſtate of the greater part of men. 
The greater part of men therefore, cannot find 
any great diffieulty in elevating themſelves to all 
the joy which any acceſſion to this ſituation can 
well excite in their companion. : 
But though little can be added tothis ſtate T ak 5 
may be taken from it. Though between this con- 
dition and the higheſt 2 of human property 

F 4 
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the interval is but a trifle ; between it and the 
loweſt depth of miſery the diſtance is immenſe and 


prodigious. Adverſity, on this account, neceſſarily 
depreſſes the mind of the fuflerer much more 
below its natural ſtate, than proſperity can elevate 
Him above it. The ſpectator, therefore, muſt 


find it much more difficult to ſympathize entirely, 
and keep perfect time, with his forrow , than 
thoroughly to enter into his joy, and mnſt depart 
much further from his own natural and ordinary 
temper of mind in the one caſe than in the other. 
It is on this account, that though our fympathy 
with ſorrow 1s often a more pungent ſenſation 
than our ſympathy with joy, it always falls much 
more ſhort of the violence of what is naturally 
felt by the perfon principally concerned. 
It is agreeable to ſympatize with joy; and wherever 
envy does not oppoſe it, our heart abandons itſelf 
With ſatisfaction to the higheſt tranſports of that de- 

lightful ſentiment. But it is painful to go along with 
W we always enter into it with reluctance *. 


It has been objected to me that as I found the ſentiment 
of approbation , which is always agreeable, upon ſympathy, 
it is inconſiſtent with my ſyſtem to admit any diſagreeable 
ſympathy. I anſwer, that in the ſentiment of approbation there 
are two things to be taken notice of; firſt, the ſympathetic 
paſſion of the ſpectator; and, ſecondly 1 the emotion which 
ariſes from his obſerving the perfect coincidence between 
this ſympathetic paſſion in himſelf, and the "orginal paſſion 
in the perſon principally concerned. This laſt emotion, in 
which the ſentiment of approbation properly conſiſts, is always 
agroeable and delightful. The other may either be agreeable 
or diſegreeable, acording to the nature of the original paſ- 


gon, whoſe features it muſt always, in ſome meaſure, retain. 


— 
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When we attend to the repreſentation of a tragedy, 
we ſtruggle againſt that ſympathetic ſorrow which the 
entertainment inſpires as long as we can, and we give 
way to it at laſt only when we can no longer avoid 
it: we even then endeavour to cover our concern 
from the company. If we ſhed any tears, we 
carefully conceal them, and are afraid, leſt the 
ſpectators, not entering into this exceſſive tender- 
neſs, ſhould regard it as efteminacy and weakneſs. 
The wretch whoſe misfortunes call upon our 
compaſſion feels with what reluctance we are 
likely to enter into his ſorrow, and therefore 
propoſes his grief to us with fear and heſitation ; 
| he even ſmothers the half of it, and is aſhamed, 

upon account of this hard-heartedneſs of mankind, 


to give vent to the fulneſs of his afflition. It is 


otherwiſe with the man who riots in joy and 
ſucceſs. Wherever envy does not intereſt us 
againſt him, he expects our completeſt ſympathy, 


He does not "tele. therefore, to announce himſelf. 


with ſhouts of exultation, in full confidence that 
we are heartily diſpoſed to go along with him. 

Why ſhould we be more aſhamed to weep than 
to laugh before company? We may often 


have as real occaſion to do the one as to 


do the other, but we always feel that the 


ſpectators are more likely to go along with 


us in the _ agreeable than in the painful 

emotion. It is always miſerable to complain, 

even when we are oppreſſed by the moſt 

| dreadful calamities. But the triumph of victory 

is not always ungraceful. Prudence, indeed, 
Re ME 
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would often adviſe us to bear our proſperity 
with more moderation; becauſe prudence would 
teach us to avoid that envy which this very 
triumph is, more than any thing, apt to excite. 
Ho hearty are the acclamations of the mob, 
who never bear any envy to their ſuperiors, at 
a triumph or à public entry? And how ſedate and 
moderate is commonly their grief at an execution? 
Our ſorrow at a funeral generally amounts to no 
more than an affected gravity ; but our mirth at 
a chriſtening or a marriage, is always from the 
heart, and without any affectation. Upon theſe, 
and all ſuch joyous occaſions , our ſatisfaction, 
though not fo durable, is often as lively as that 
of the perſons principally concerned. Whenever 
we cordially congratulate our friends, which, 
however, to the diſgrace of human nature, we do 
but feldom , their joy literally becomes our joy: 
we are, "Ty the moment, as happy as they are: 
our heart ſwells and overflows with real pleaſure: 
joy and complacency ſparkle from our eyes, and 
animate every feature of our countenance , and 
every geſture of our body. 

But, on the contrary , when we condole with 
our friends in their afflictions, how little do we 
feel, in compariſon of what they feel? We fit 
down by them, we look at them, and while they 
relate to us the circumſtances of dir misfortune , 
we liſten to them with gravity and attention. But 
while their narration is every moment interrupted 
by thoſe natural burſts of paſſion which often 
ſeem almoſt to choke them in the midſt of it; how 


* 
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far are the langnid emotions of our hearts from 
keeping time to the tranſports of theirs? We may 
be ſenſible, at the ſame time, that their paſſion 
is natural, and no greater than what we ourſelves 
might feel upon the like occaſion. We may even 
inwardly reproach ourfelves with our own want of 
fenſibility, and perhaps, on that account, work 
ourſelves up into an artificial fympathy , which, 
however, when it is raiſed, is always the flight- 
eſt and moſt tranſitory imaginable; and generally, 
as foon as we have left the room, vaniſhes, and 
is gone for ever. Nature, it feems, when ſhe 
loaded us with our own forrows, thought that 
they were enough, and therefore did not command 
us to take any further ſhare in thoſe of others, than 


what was neceſſary to prompt us to relieve them. 


It is on account of this dull ſenſibility to the 
afflictions of others, that magnanimity amidſt great 
diſtreſs appears always ſo divinely graceful. His 
behaviour is genteel and agreeable who can 
maintain his cheerfulneſs amidſt a number of 
frivolous diſaſters. But he appears to' be more than 
mortal who can ſupport in the ſame manner the 
moft dreadiul calamities. We feel what an immenſe . 
effort is requiſite to ſilence thoſe violent emotions 
which naturally agitate and diſtract thoſe in his 
ſituation. We are amazed to find that he can 
command himſelf ſo entirely. His firmneſs, at the 
ſame time, perfectly coincides with our inſenſibility. 


He makes no demand upon us for that more 


exquiſite degree of ſenſibility which we find, 
and which we are mortified to find, that we do 
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not poſſeſs. There is the moſt perfect correſpond- 
ence between his ſentiments and ours, and on 
that account the moſt perfect propriety in his 
behaviour. It is a propriety too, which, from our 
experience of the uſual weakneſs of human nature, 
we could not reaſonably have expected he ſhould 
be able to maintain. We wonder with ſurpriſe 
and aſtoniſhment at that ſtrength of mind which is 
capable of ſo noble and generons an effort. The 
ſentiment of complete ſympathy and approbation, 
mixed and animated with wonder and ſurpriſe, 
conſtitutes what is properly called admiration , as 
has already been more than once taken notice nf 
Cato, ſurrounded on all ſides by his enemies, 
unn e to reſiſt them, diſdaining to ſubmit to them, 
and reduced, by the proud maxims of that age, 
to the neceſſity of deſtroying himſelf; yet never 
Jhrinking from his misfortunes, never ſupplicating 
with the lamentable voice of vixetchednels . thoſe 
miſerable ſympathetic tears which we. are always 
ſo unwilling to give; but on the contrary , arming 
himſelf with manly fortitude, and the moment 
before he executes his fatal reſolution, giving, 
with his uſual tranquillity , all . orders 
for the ſafety of his friends; appears to Seneca, 
that great preacher of inſenſibility, a ſpectacle 
which even the gods themſelves might behold 
With pleaſure and admiration. 

Whenever we meer, in common life, with ay. 
examples of ſuch heroic magnanimity, we are 
always extremely affected. We are more apt to 
weep and ſhed tears for ſuch as, in this manner, 


wars * 
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ſeem to feel nothing for themſelves, than for thoſe 
who give way to all the weakneſs of ſorrow: and 
in this particular caſe, the fympathetic grief of 
the ſpectator appears to go beyond the original 
paſſion in the perſon principally concerned. The 
friends of Socrates all wept when he drank the 
laſt potion, while" he himſelf expreſſed the gayeſt 
and moſt cheerful tranquillity. Upon all ſuch 
occaſions the ſpectator makes no effort, and has 


no occaſion to make any, in order to conquer his 
ſympathetic ſorrow. He is under no fear that it 
will tranſport him to any thing that is extravagant 


and improper; he is rather pleafed with the ſen- 
fibility of his own: heart, and gives way to it with 
complacency and felf-approbation. He gladly 
indulges, therefore, the moſt melancholy views 
which can naturally occur to him, concerning 
the calamity of his friend, for whom, perhaps, 
he never felt ſo exquiſitely before, the tender and 
tearful paſſion of love. But it is quite otherwiſe 
with the perſon principally concerned. He is 


_ obliged, as much as poſſible, to turn away his 
eyes from whatever is either naturally terrible or 


diſagreeable in his ſituation. Too ſerious an attention 
to thoſe circumſtances, he fears, might make ſo 


violent an impreſſion upon him, that he could 


no longer keep within the bounds of moderation, 
or render himſelf the object of the complete 
ſympathy and approbation of the ſpectators. He 


fixes his thoughts, therefore, upon thoſe only 


which are agreeable, the applauſe and admira- 
tion which he is about to deſerve by the heroic 
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ma * of his behaviour. To feel that he is 
capable of ſo noble and generous an effort, to feel 


that in this dreadful ſituation he can ſtill act as he 


would deſire to act, animates and tranſports him 
with joy, and enbles him to ſupport that tri- 
umphant gaiety which ſeems to exult in the vic- 
| wry he thus gains over his misfortunes. 

On the contrary, he always appears, in ſome 
e, mean and deſpicable, who is ſunk in ſor- 


row and dejection upon account of any calamity 


of his own. We-cannot bring ourſelves to feel for 


him what he feels for himſelf, and what, perhaps, 


we ſhould feel for ourſelves if in his ſituation : 
we, therefore, deſpiſe him; unjuſtly, perhaps, if 
any ſentiment - could be regarded as unjuſt, to 
which we are by nature irrefiſtibly determined. 
The weakneſs of ſorrow never appears in any reſ- 
pect / agreeable , except when it ariſes from what 
we feel for others more than from what we feel 
for ourſelves. A ſon, upon the death of an indul- 
gent and reſpectable father, may give way to it 
- without much blame. His ſorrow is chiefly found- 
ed upon a ſort of ſympathy with his departed 
parent; and we readily enter into this humane 
emotion. But if he ſhould indulge the fame weak- 
neſs upon aceount of any misfortune which affected 
himſelf only, he would no longer meet with any 
ſuch indulgence. If he ſhould be reduced to beg- 


gary and ruin, if he ſhonld be expoſed to the moſt | 


_ dreadful dangers, if he ſhould even be led out to 
a public execution, and there ſhed one ſingle tear 
upon the ſcaffold, he would diſgrace himſelf for ever 
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in the opinion of all the gallant and generons part 
of mankind. Their compaſlion for him, however, 
would he very ſtrong, and very. fincere; but as it 
would ſtill fall ſhort of this exceſſive weakneſs, they 
would have no pardon for the man who could 
thus expoſe himſelf in the eyes of the world. His 
behaviour would affect them with ſhame rather than 
with ſorrow; and the diſhonor which he had thus 
brought upon himſelf would appear to them the 

moſt lamentable circumſtance in his misfortune. 
How did. it diſgrace the memory of the intrepid 
Duke of Biron, who had ſo often braved death 
in the field, that he wept upon the ſcaffold, when 
he beheld ahe Rate to which he was * wary and 
remembered the favor and the. glory from which 


15 own raſhneſa * ſo minen thrown, him P 
| 
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Y the origin of Ambition, , and. of re-dinon 
e of * LE 


It T is becauſe nnd are a to en | 
more entirely with our joy than with our ſorrow, 
that we make parade of our riches, and conceal | 
our poverty. Nothing is ſo mortifying as to be 


| obliged to expoſe our diſtreſs to the view of the 


public, and to feel, that though our ſituation is 
open to the eyes of all mankind, no mortal concei- 
ves for us the half of what we ſuffer, Nay, it is chiefly - 

| from this regard to the ſentiments of mankind, that 
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we purſue Arden and avoid poverty. For to what 
purpoſe is all the toil and buſtle of this world? 


what is the end of avarice and ambition, of the 
_ purſuit of wealth, of power, and pre-eminence? 
Is it to ſupply the neceſſities of nature? The 
Wages of the meaneſt laborer can ſupply them. 


We ſee that they afford him food and clothing, 


the comfort of a houſe, and of a family. If we 


examine his economy with rigor, we ſhould find 
that he ſpends a great part of them upon con- 
veniencies, which may be regarded as ſuperfluities, 


and that, upon extraordinary occaſions, he can 


give ſomething even to | vanity and difinQion. 
What then is the cauſe of our averſion to his 


ſituation, and why ſhould thoſe who have been 


| _ educated in the higher ranks of life, regard it as 


worle than death, to be reduced to live, even 


without labor, upon the ſame ſimple fare with 


him, to dwell under-the ſame lowly roof, and 
to be clothed in the ſame humble attire? Do 
they imagine that their ſtomach is better , or their 
ſleep ſounder in a palace than in a cottage ? The 
contrary has been ſo often obſerved, and indeed, 

is ſo very obvious, though it had never beeh 
obſerved, that there is nobody ignorant of it. 
From whence, then, ariſes that emulation which 
runs through all the different ranks of men, and 
what are the advantages which we propoſe by that 


great purpoſe of human life which we call bettering ; 
our condition? To be obſerved, to be attended to, 
to be Wo notice of with fympathy, J 3 ; 


R * 
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and approbation, are all the advantages which we. 
can propoſe to derive from it. It is the vanity, not 
| the eaſe, or the pleaſure, which intereſts us, But 
vanity is always founded upon the belief of bur 
being the object of attention and approbation: 
The rich man glories in his riches, becauſe he 
feels that they naturally draw upon him the at- 
tention of the world, and that mankind are dif- 
Poſed to go along with him in all thoſe agreeable 
emotions, with which the advantages of his fitua- 
tion ſo readily inſpire him. At the thought of 
this, his heart ſeems to ſwell and dilate itſelf 
within him, and he is fonder of his wealth, upon 
this account, than for all the other advantages it 
procures — The poor man, on the contrary, 
is aſhamed of his poverty. He n that it either 
places him out of the ſight of mankind, or, that 
if they take any notice of him, they Have: how- 
ever, ſcarce any fellow-feeling with the miſery 
and diſtreſs which he ſuffers. He is mortified 
upon both accounts; for 2 to be overlooked, 
and to be diſapproved of, are things entirely dif. 
ferent, yet as obſcurity covers us from the daylight 
of honor and approbation, to feel that we are 
taken no notice of, neceſſarily damps the moſt 
agreeable hope, a diſappoints the moſt ardent: 
deſire, of human nature, The poor man goes 
out and comes in unheeded, and when in the 
midſt of a crowd is in the ſame obſcurity as if 
ſhut up in his own hovel. Thoſe humble cares 
and painful attentions which occupy thoſe in his 
fituation, » afford no _ amuſement o "oo * | 
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| and the gay. They turn away their eyes from 
| him, or if che extremity of his diſtreſs forces them to 
5 look at him, it is only to ſpurn ſo diſagreeable an ob- 
1 ʒject from among them. The fortunate and the proud 
= wonder at the inſolence of human wretchedneſs, 
I! 4+ thatitſhould dare to preſent itſelf before them, and 
1 VUuich the loathſome aſpect of its miſery ales to 
.___ **difturb the ſerenity: of their happineſs. The man of 
rank and diſtinction, on the contrary, is obſerved 
by all the world. Every. body is eager to loox 
dt him, and to conceive, atleaſt by ſympathy, that 
Joy and exultation with, which his circumſtances 
* naturally inſpire him. His actions are the objects 
bol the public care. Scarce a word, ſcarce a geſture, 
can fall from him that is Altogether neglected. In 
| a great aſſembly he is the perſon upon whom all 
. direct their eyes; it is upon him that their paſ- 
1 ſions ſeem all to wait with expectation, i in order 
to receive that movement and direction which he 
tall impreſs upon them; and if his behaviour is 
not altogether abſurd, he has, every moment, 
an opportunity of intereſting mankind, and of 
rendering himſelf the object of the obſervation 
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| ae * _- and fellow-feeling of every body about him. It is 
1  _ this, Which, notwithſtanding the reſtraint it 
Eh. _: -:  ampoſes, notwithſtanding the loſs: of liberty with 


2M which it is attended, renders greatneſs the 
= object of enyy, and compenlates, in the opinio 
* ok mankind, all that toil, all that anxiety, al 
3 _ thoſe, mortifications. which. muſt be undergone 
in the purſuit of it; and what i is of yet more con- 
1 dance, , all that Seiſure, al that eaſe, all that 
4 | careleſs 
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careleſs ſecurity „ which are forfeited for ever by 


the acquiſition. 
When we conſider the 9 'of the great, 


in thoſe deluſive colors in which the imagina- 


tion is apt to paint it, it ſeems to be almoſt the 
abſtract idea of a perfect and happy ſtate. It is 

the very ſtate which, in all aur waking dreams 

and idle reveries, we had ſketched out to ourſelves 


as the final object of all our deſires. We feel, 
therefore, a peculiar ſympathy with the [atisfac- 
tion of thoſe who are in it. We favor all their 
inclinations , and forward all their wiſhes. What 
pity, we think, that any thing ſhould ſpoil and 
corrupt ſo agreeable a ſituation! We could even 
wiſh them immortal; and it ſeems hard to us, 
that death ſhould at laſt put an end to ſuch 
perfect enjoyment. It - is; cruel, 

Nature to compel them from their exalted en 
to that humble, but hoſpitable home, which ſhe 
has provided for all her children. Great King, 
live for ever!. is the compliment, which, after 
the manner of eaſtern adulation, we ſhould readily 
make them, if experience did not teach us its ab- 
furdity. Every calamity that befals them, every 


injury that is done them, excites in the breaſt 


of the ſpectator ten times more compaſſion and 
reſentment than he would have felt, had the 


ſame things happened to other men. It is the 


misfortunes of Kings only which afford the proper 
ſubjects for tragedy. They reſemble, in this reſpect, 
the misfortunes of lovers. Thoſe two ſituations 
are the chief which yy us pon the theatre, 4 | 
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becauſe, in ſpite of all that reaſon and experience can 
tell us to the contrary, the prejudices of the imagi- 


nation attach to theſe two ſtates a happineſs ſuperior 
to any other. To diſturb, or to put an end to ſuch 
perfect enjoyment, lem to be the moſt atrocious 


of all injuries. The traitor 'who conſpires againſt the 
life of his monarch, is thought a greater monſter 


than any other murderer. All the innocent blood 
that was ſhed'in the civil wars, provoked leſs indigna- 


tion than the death of Charles I. A ſtranger to human 


nature, who ſaw the indifference of men about 
the miſery of their inferiors, and the regret and 
indignation which they feel for the misfortunes 


and ſufferings of thoſe above them, would be apt to 


imagine, that pain muſt he more agonizing , and the 


convulſions of death more terrible to perſons of 
higher rank, than to thoſe of meaner ſtations. 

Upon this diſpoſition of mankind, to go along 
with all the paſſions of the rich and the powerful, is 


| founded tlie diſtinction of ranks, and the order of 
fociety. Our obſequiouſneſs to our ſuperiors more 


frequently ariſes from our admiration for the ad- 


vantages of their ſituation, than from any private 


expeCtations of benefit from their good-will. Their 


benefits can extend but to a fe-; but their fortunes 
intereſt almoſt every body. We are eager to aſſiſt 
them in completing a ſyſtem of happineſs that ap- 


proaches ſo near to perfection; and we deſire to ſerve 
them for their own ſake, without any other recom- 


Pence but the vanity or the honor of obliging 
them. Neither is our deference to their inelinations 
founded Ehiefly, „ or * upon a Fegard to 
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either juſtly or unjuſtly, have excited the higheſt | 
degree of all thoſe paſſions, before the bulk of the + 
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the utility of ſuch ſubmiſſion, and to the order 


of ſociety, which is beſt ſupported by it. Even 


when' the order of ſociety ſeems to require that 
we ſhould oppoſe. them, we can hardly bring 
ourſelves to do it. That kings are the ſervants of 
the people, to be obeyed, reſiſted, depoſed, or 
puniſhed, as the public convenieney may re- 
quire, is the doctrine of reaſon and philoſophy; 


but it is not the doctrine of Nature. Nature 
would teach us to ſubmit to them for their own 


ſake, to tremble and bow down before their 
exalted ſtation, to regard their ſmile as a reward 
ſufficient to compenſate any ſervices, and to dread 


their diſpleaſure, though no other evil were to 


follow from it, as the ſevereſt of all mortifications. 


To treat them in any reſpect as men, to reaſon 
and diſpute with them upon ordinary occaſions, 


requires ſuch reſolution , that there are few men 
whoſe magnanimity can ſupport them in it, un- 


leſs they are likewiſe aſſiſted by familiarity and 


acquaintanee. The ſtrongeſt motives, the moſt 


furious paſſions, fear, hatred, and reſentment, 


are ſcarce ſufficient to bates this natural diſ- 
poſition to reſpect them: and their conduct muſt, 


people can be brought to | oppoſe them with 


violence, or to defire to ſee them either puniſhed 


or depoſed. Even when the people have been 


* 


brought this length, they are apt to relent every 
moment, and eafily relapſe into their habitual - 


. of Ah to thoſe whom 1 50 have 1 + | 
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1 accaſtomed. to look upon as their natural ſuperiors. 
they cannot ſtand the mortification of their mo- 
narch.” Compaſſion ſoon takes the place of reſent- 
ment, they forget all paſt proyocations , their old 
Principles of oyalty N ; and they run to re- 
: 110; 1ty of their old maſters, 
with the ſame — with which they had op- 
poſed it. The death of Charles 1. brought about 
mme Reſtoration of the royal family. ian te 
for James II. when he was ſeized by the populace 
in making his eſcape on ſhip-boagd,, had almoſt 
prevented the Revolution, and made it 80 on 
more heavily than before. 7 
Do the great ſeem inſenſible of the eaſy Price at 5 
which they may acquire the public admiration ; 
or do they ſeem to imagine that to them, as to other 
men, it muſt be the purchaſe either of ſWeat or of 
blood ? Byt by what important accompliſhments 
: is the young nobleman initragted to ſupport the 
| dignity' of his rank, and to Tender himſelf worthy. 


. of that ſuperiority over his fellow-citizens, to which 
.* _ thevirtue of his anceſtors had raifed them? Is it by 
knowledge, by induſtry, by patience, by ſelf-denial, 
© 1 or by virtue of any kind ? As all his words, as all 
his motions are attended to, he learns an habitual 
regard to every circumſtance of ordinary behaviour, 
and ſtudies to perform all thoſe ſmall duties with 
__ the moſt exact propriety. As he is conſcious haw 
; much he is obſerved, and how much 7 
are diſpoſed to "hi all his inclinations , "he 
acts, upon the moſt indifferent occaſiens, "ith 
that freedom and elevation which the thought 
of this naturally inſpires. His air, his manner, 


/ 
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Bis deportment „ all mark that elegant 2 grace= . 
ful ſenſe of his own ſuperiority , which thoſe 
| who are born to inferior ſtations can hardly ever 


arrive at. Theſe are the arts by which he pro- 


poſes to make mankind more eaſily ſubmit to his 
authority , and to govern their inclinations accor- 


ding to his own pleaſure: and in this he is ſel- 


dom diſappointed. Theſe arts, ſupported by rank 
and pre-eminence, are, upon ardindry occaſions , 
fyfficient to govern the world. Lewis XIV. dur- 


ing the greater part of his reign, was regarded, 


not only in France, btit over all Europe, as the 


moſt perfect model of a great prince. But what 
were the talents and virtues by which he acqui- 
red this great reputation? Was it by the ſcru- 
pulous and inflexible juſtice of all his under- 


takings, by the immenſe dangers and difficulties 


with which- they were attended, or by the un- 
wearied application with which he purſued them? 


Was it by his extenſive knowledge, by his ex- 


quilite judgment, or by his heroic valor? It was 


by none of theſe. But he was, firſt of all, the 


moſt powerful prince in Europe , and n¹i⅛'n 3 
held the higheſt rank among kings; and then ſays 


his hiſtorian, he ſurpaſſed all his courtiers 


: in the gracefulneſs of his ſhape, and the ma- 
cc jeſtic beauty of his features. The ſound of his 
« voice, noble and affecting, gained thoſe hearts 


5 « which his preſence intimidated. | He had a 


ſuit only 
« him and his rank, and which would have 


« been ridiculous in any other 5 * The 
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0 en ment which he occaſioned to thoſe who 
65 ſpoke to him, flattered that ſecret ſatisfaction 
© with. which le felt his own ſuperiority. The 
old officer, who was confounded and faultered 
in aſking him a favor, and not being able to 
conclude his diſcourſe, faid to him : Sir, your 
' majeſty, I hope, will believe that I do not 
tremble thus before your enemies : had no dif- 
ficulty to obAin what he demanded. ” Theſe 
frivolous accompliſhments, ſupported by his rank, 

and, no doubt too, by a degree of ot * talent 

mt virtues, which ſeems, however, not to have 
been much above - mediocrity , eſtabliſhed this 
prince in the eſteem, of his own age, and have 
drawn, even from poſterity , a good deal of reſpect 


3.8 AQ R 2- 


for his memory. Compared with theſe, in his own 


times, and in his own preſence, no other virtue, 
it Teems , appeared to have any merit. Knowledge, 


* induſtry, valor, and beneficence , trembled , were 
 abaſhed, and loſt all dignity before them. _ 


But it is not by accompliſhments of this kind, 


that the man of inferior rank muſt hope to diſtin- 


guiſh himſelf.”  Politeneſs is ſo much the virtue of 
the great , that it will do little honor to any body 
but themſelves. The coxcomb, who imitates their 
manner, and affects to be eminent by the ſuperior 


| propriety of his ordinary behaviour, is rewarded 
With a double ſhare of contempt for his folly and 


preſumption. Why ſhould the man, whom 
nobody thinks it worth While to look at, be very 
anxious about the manner in which he holds up his 
head, or a of his: arms s while he walks through 
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a room? He is occupied. ſurely with a very ſuper- 


fluous attention, and with an attention too that marks 
a ſenſe of his own, importance, which no other 
mortal can go along with. The moſt perfect modeſty 
and plainneſs, joined to as much negligence, as is 
conſiſtent with the reſpect due to the company, 


ought to be the chief characteriſtics of the behaviour 


of a private man. If ever he hopes to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf, it muſt be by more important virtues. He 
muſt acquire dependants to balance the dependants 


of the great, and he has no other fund to pay 


them from, but the labor of his body, and the 
activity of his mind. He muſt cultivate theſe there- 
fore: he muſt acquire ſuperior knowledge in his 


h profeſſion, and ſuperior induſtry in the exerciſe 
of it. He muſt be patient in labor, reſolute in 


danger, and firm in diſtreſs. Theſe talents he muſt 
bring into public view, by the difficulty, impgrt- 
ance, and, at the ſame time, good judgment of his 
undertakings, and by the ſevere and — — 


application with which he purſues them. Probity 


and prudence, generoſity and frankneſs. muſt 
characterize his behaviour upon all ordinary oc- 
caſions; and he muſt, at the ſame time, be for- 


ward to engage in all thoſe ſituations, in which 


it requires the greateſt talents and. virtues to act 


| with propriety , but in which the. greateſt. applauſe 


is to be acquired by. thoſe who can acquit them- 
ſelves with honor, With what impatience does 


the man of ſpirit and ambition, who is depreſſed 


by his ſituation „lock round for Tome, great oppor- 
tunity to diſtingui | 
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Which can afford this, appear to him undeſirable. 


He even looks forward with ſatisfaction to the 


proſpect of foreign war, or civil diſſenſion; and, 

with ſecret tranſport and delight, ſees through all 
the confuſion and bloodſhed which attend them, 
the probability of thoſe wiſhed-for occaſions pre- 


ſenting themſelves, in which he may draw upon 
himſelf the attention and admiration of mankind. | 
The man of rank and diſtinction, on the contrary, 


whoſe whole glory conſiſts in the propriety of his 
ordinary behaviour, who is contented with the 


humble renown which this can afford him, and 
has no talents to acquire any other, is unwilling 


to embarraſs himſelf with what can be attended 


either with difficulty or diſtreſs. To figure at a 


| ball i is his great triumph, and to ſucceed in an 


— — of gallantry, his higheſt exploit. He has 
verſion to all public confuſions, not from the 


* 4 E of mankind, for the great never look upon 
mheir inferiors at Meir fellow - creatures; nor yet 


from want of courage, br in that he is ſeldom 


defective; but from a [conſciouſneſs that he poſ- 
ſeſſes none of the virtues which are required in 


ſuch ſituations, and that the public attention will 
certainly be drawn away from him by others. He 


may be willing to expoſe himſelf to fome little 


danger, and to make a campaign when it happens 


to be the faſhion. But he ſhudders with horror 


at the thought of any ſituatiom which demands the 


continual and long exertion” df patience, induſtry, 
_ fortitude, and application of thought. Theſe virtues | 
re hardly ever to be met with in men who are born 
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to thoſe high ſtations. In all governments accor- _ 
dingly, even in monarchies, the higheſt offices are 
generally poſſeſſed, and the whole detail of the 
adminiſtration ebnducted, by men who were edu- 
cated in the middle and inf ranks of life, who 
have been carried forward by their own induſtry 
and abilities, though loaded with the jealouſy, and 
oppoſed by the reſentment , of all thoſe who were 
born their ſuperiors, and to whom the great, after 
having regarded them firſt with contempt, and after- 
wards with envy, are at laſt contented to truckle with 
the ſame abject meanneſs with which they deſire that | 
the reſt of mankind ſhould behave to themſelves. 
It is the loſs of this eaſy empire over the affec- 
tions of mankind which renders the fall from great- 


. nels fo inſupportable. When the family of the 


king of Macedon was led in triumph by Paulus 
Zmilius , their misfortunes, it is ſaid, made them 
divide with their conqueror the attention of the 
Roman people. The ſight of the royal children, 
whoſe tender age rendered them inſenſible of their 
fituation ,' ſtruck the ſpectators, amidſt the public 
rejoicings and proſperity, with the tendereſt ſor- 
row and compaſſion. The king appeared next in 
the proceſſion; and ſeemed like one confounded 
and aſtoniſhed, bereft of all ſentiment, by the 
_ greatneſs of his calamities. His friends and miniſters 
followed after him. As they moved along, they often 
caſt their eyes upon their fallen ſovereign, and al- 
ways burſt into tears at the ſight; their whole beha- 
viour demonſtrating that they thought not of their 
aun n. but were occupied 2 by 
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the ſuperior greatneſs of his. The generous Romans, 
on the contrary , beheld him with diſdain and 
- indignation, and regarded as unworthy of all com- 
| paſſion the man Who could be ſo mean - ſpirited 
as to bear to live under ſuch calamities. Yet what 
did thoſe calamities amount to? According to the 
greater part of hiſtorians, he was to ſpend, the 
remainder of his days, under the protection of a 
powerful and humane people, in a ſtate which 
in itſelf ſhould ſeem: worthy of envy , a ſtate of 
plenty, eaſe', leiſure, and ſecurity , from which it 
was impoſſible for Wk even by his own folly to 
fall. But he was no longer. to be ſurrounded by 
that admiring mob of fools, flatterers, and depend- 
ants., who had formerly been accuſtomed to at- 
tend upon all his motions. He was no longer to 
be gazed upon by multitudes, nor to have it in 
his power to render himſelf che object of their 
reſpect, their gratitude, their love, their admi- 
ration. The paſſions of nations were no longer to 
mould themſelves upon his inclinations. This was: 
that inſupportable calamity which bereaved the 
king of all ſentiment; which made his friends forget 
their on misfortunes; and which the Roman 
magnanimity could ſcarce conceive how any man 
could be ſo mean ſpirited as to bear to ſurvive. 
Love, ſays my Lord Rochfoucault, is common- 
* 17 ſucceeded by ambition; but ambition js hardly | 
ever ſucceeded by love. That paſſion, when | 


23 , -onee it has got entire poſſeſſion of the breaſt, will 
43 admit neither a rival nor a ſucceſſor. To thoſe who 


haye been e to the poſſ N. even to the 
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hope of public admiration , all other pleaſures 
ficken and decay. Of all the diſcarded ſtateſmen 
who for their own eaſe have ſtudied to get the 
better of ambition, and to; deſpiſe thoſe honors 

which they could no longer arrive at, how few 
have been able to ſucceed? The greater part have 
ſpent their time in the moſt liſtleſs and inſipid 
indolence, chagrined at the thoughts of their own 
inſignificancy , incapable of being intereſted. m the 
occupations of private life, without enjoyment, 
except when they talked of their former greatnels , 
and without ſatisfaction, except when they were 
employed in ſome vain project to recover it. Are 
you in earneſt reſolved never to barter your liberty 
for the lordly ſervitude of a court, but to live 

free, fearleſs, and independent? There ſeems to 
be one way to continue in that virtuous reſolution; 
and perhaps but one. Never enter the plage from 
whence ſo few have been able to return; never 
come ' within the circle of ambition; nor ever 
bring yourſelf into compariſon with thoſe maſters 


of the earth who have already engrofſegy the a Wen ö 


tion of half mankind before you. 

Of ſuch mighty importance does it i appar to oh 
in the imaginations of men, to ſtand in that 
ſituation which ſets them moſt in the view of 
general ſympathy and attention. And thus; place, 
that great object which divides the wives of alder- 
men, is. the end of half the labors of human 
life; and is the cauſe of all the tumult 
and buſtle, all the rapine and injuſtice, which 
avarice and ambition have Introdu ws into this 
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world. People of ſenſe, it is ſaid, indeed deſpiſe 
place; that is, they deſpiſe fitting at the_head of, 
the table, and are indifferent who it is that is 


pointed out to the co pany by that frivolous cir- Js”. 


- cumſtance , which the'fmalleſt advantage is capable 
of overbalancing. But rank, diſtinction, pre- 
eminence, no man deſpiſes, — he is either 
raiſed very much above, or ſunk very much 
below, the ordinary ſtandard of human nature; 
unleſs. he is either ſo confirmed in wiſdom and 
real philoſophy „as to be ſatisfied that, while the 
propriety of his conduct renders. him the juſt 
object af approbation, it is of little conſequence | 
though he be neither attended to, nor approved 
of; or fo habituated to the idea of his own 
8 meannals. ſo ſunk in ſlothful and ſottiſh indifference, 

as entirely to have forgot the deſire , 1 almoſt 

2 very wiſh, for ſuperiority. * 

As become the natural object of the:j Joyons 
congrathlations and fympathetic attentions of 
mankind is, in this manner, the circumſtance which 
gives to proſperity all its dazzling ſplendor; ſo 

nothing darkens ſo much the gloom of adverſity 
as to feel that our misfortunes are the objects, 
not of che fellow-feeling , but of the contempt 
and averſion of our / brethren. | It is upon this 
accu chat the moſt dreadful calamities are not 
alma ole which it is moſt difficult to ſupport. 
It is often more mortifying to appear in public 
under ſmall diſaſters, than under great misfortunes. 
The firſt excite no frinpathy; but the ſecond, though 


8 eo the anguiſh | - 
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of the ſufferer, call forth, however, a very lively 
compaſſion. The eee of the ſpectators are, 
in this laſt caſe, leſs. wide of thoſe of the ſufferer, 
and their imperfect fellow-fi zeling lends him ſome 
aſſiſtance in ſupporting his miſery. Before a gay 
aſſembly , a gentleman would be more mortified 
to appear covered with filth and rags than with 
blood and wounds. This laſt ſituation would intereſt 
their pity ; the other would: provoke their laughter. 
The judge who orders a criminal to be ſet in the 
pillory, diſhonors him more than if he had con- 
demned him to the ſcaffold. The great prince, 
who, ſome years ago, caned a general officer at 

the head of his army, diſgraced him irrecoverably. 
The puniſhment would have been much leſs had 
he ſhot him through the body. By the laws of 
honor, to ſtrike with a cane .diſhonors, to ſtrike 


with a ſword does not, for an obvious reaſon. 


Thoſe lighter puniſhments, when inflicted on a 
gentleman, to whom diſhonor is the greateſt of. 
all evils, come to be re W a hann 


fore, they are univerſally laid aſide, and che law, , 
while it takes their Iife upon many - occaſions, | 
reſpects their honor upon almoſt all. To ſcourge 


a perſon of quality, or to ſet him in the pillory, 


upon account of any crime whatever, i is a, brutality. . 
of which no European a F except that 
of Ruſſia, is capable. 

A brave man is not rendered contemptible by being 
brought to the ſcaffold; he is, by being ſet in the 
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pillory: His behaviour in the one ſituation may gain 


him univerſal eſteem and admiration. No behaviour 


inthe other can render him agreeable. 'The ſympa- 


th of the ſpectators ſupports him in the one caſe, 
and faves him from that ſhame, that conſciouſneſs 
chat his miſery is felt by himſelf only, which is of 


all ſentiments the moſt inſupportable. There isno 
ſympathy in the other; or, if there is any, it is 
not with his pain, which is a trifle, but with his 
conſciouſneſs of the want of ſympathy with which 
this pain is attended. It is with his ſhame, not 


with his ſorrow. Thoſe who pity him, bluſh and 


hang down their heads for him. He' droops in 
the ſame manner, and feels himſelf irrecoverably 


| degraded by the puniſhment , though not by the 


crime. The man, on the contrary, who dies with 
reſolution, as he is naturally regatta with the 


erect alt of eſteem and approbation, ſo he 


wears himſelf the ſame undaunted countenance; 
and, if the crime \does not deprive him of the 


reſpect of others, the puniſhment never will. He 
has no ſuſpicion that his fituation is the object of 


contempt or deriſion to any body, and he can, 


with propriety, aſſume the air, not only of Per- 


fect ſerenity, but of triumph 2nd exultation. 
Great dangers,” ſays the Cardinal de Retz, 
& have their charms, becauſe there is ſome glory 


4 to be got, even when we miſcarry. But moderate 
<"Jangers have nothing but what is Horrible , 


bas becauſe. the loſs of reputation always attends. 
it the want of Hegel. 7 1 80 maxim "myo nl 
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ſame foundation with what we- have been juſt now 
obſerving with regard to puniſhments. 

Human virtue is ſuperior to pain, to poverty, 
to danger, and to death; nor does it even require 


its utmoſt efforts to deſpiſe them. But to have its 


miſery expoſed td infult and deriſion, to be led 
in triumph, to be ſet'up for the hand of ſcorn 
to point at, is a ſituation in which its conſtancy 
is much more apt to fail. Compared with the 
contempt of mankind, all other external evils are 
kar eee ks 1 ; . 
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075 the corruption of our. moral "acts 'F which is 

55 5 toned by this diſpoſition to admire the. rich and 
thegreat , and 10 —— . or nk perſons of Hao 
and mean fiene 44 hg oth 


"HIS dilpoſition to abs"; ; and almoſt to 
worſhip, the rich and the powerful, and to deſpiſe, 


or, at leaſt, to neglect perſons of poor and mean 


condition, though neceſſary both to eſtabliſh and 
to maintain the diſtinction of ranks and the order 
of ſociety, is, at the ſame time, the great and 
moſt univerſal cauſe of the corruption of our 
moral ſentiments. That wealth and greatneſs are 
often regarded with the reſpect and admiration 


which are due only to wiſdom and virtue; and 


that the contempt, of which vice and folly are 
the only proper objects, is often moſt unjuſtly 
beſtowed upon poverty and weakneſs, has been 
the n of moralifts in all * * 
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We deſire both to. be. reſpeCtable and to be 
reſpected. We dread both to be contemptible 
and to be contemned. But, upon coming into 
the world, we ſoon find that wiſdom: and virtue 
are by no means the ſole objects of reſpect; nor 
vice and folly, of contempt. We frequently ſee 
the reſpectful attentions of the world more add 
directed towards the rich and the great, 


towards the wiſe and the virtuous. We ſas _ | 


quently the vices and follies of the powerful much 
leſs deſpiſed than the poverty and weakneſs of the 


innocent. To deſerve, to acquire, and to enjoy 
the reſpect and admiration of mankind, are the 


great objects of ambition and emulation. Two 


- different roads are preſented to us, equally lead- 


ment of this ſo much defired 


ing to 


bohbject; che one, by the ſtudy of wiſdom and the 


practice of virtue; the other, by the acquiſition 


| of wealth and, greatneſs. Two different characters 


are preſented to our emulation; the one, of proud 


ambition and oſtentatious avidity; ; the other , .of 
humble, modeſty and equitable juſtice. _ Too ; 
different models, two different pictures, are held 
out to us, according to which we may faſhion our 
own. character and behaviour; the. one more 
gaudy and glittering in its coloring; the other more 


and more exquiſitely jan in its out- 
Ine: the one forcing itſelf upon notice of 


| every wandering eye; the other, attracting dhe 


attention of ſcarce any body but the moſt y ons 


and careful obſerver, They are the wiſe and the 


virtuous, chiefly, 2 Teleft, Hough, I am afraid, 
"i „„ i but 2 
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but a ſmall party, who are the real and ſteady 
admirers of wiſdom and virtue: The great mob 
of mankind are the admirers and worſhippers, and, 
what may ſeem more extraordinary, moſt fre- 
quently the diſintereſted admirers and J 
pers, of wealth and greatneſs. 

The reſpect which we feel for Wildon an vir⸗ 
tue is, no doubt, different from that which we 
conceive for wealth and greatneſs z and it requires 
no very nice diſcernment to diſtinguiſh the differ- 
ence. But, notwithſtanding this difference, thoſe 


ſentiments bear a very conſiderable reſemblance 


to one another. In ſome particular features they 
are, no doubt, different; but, in the general air 
_ of has countenance, they ſeem to be ſo very nearly 
the ſame, that inattentive obſervers are "ey 1 55 
to miſtake one for the other. 
In equal degrees of merit there is ſcarce any man 
who does not reſpect more the rich and the great, 
than the poor and the humble. With moſt men 
the preſumption and vanity of the former are 
much more admired, than the real and ſolid 
merit, of the latter. It is ſcarce agreeable to good 
morals, or even to good language, perhaps, to 
- ſay, that mere wealth and greatneſs , abſtracted 
from merit and virtue, deſerve our reſpect. We 
muſt acknowledge, However, that they almoſt con- 
ſtantly obtain it; and that they may, therefore, 
be conſidered as, in ſome reſpects, the natural 


objects of it. Thoſe exalted ſtations may, no doubt 


be completely degraded by vice and folly. But the 
vice and folly muſt be great, before they can 
Vor. L H 
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operate mis complete degradation. The profligacy 
of a man of faſhion. is looked upon with much leſs 
contempt and averſion, than that of a man of 
meaner condition. In the latter, a ſingle ed 
ion of the rules of temperance and propriety, 
commonly more reſented, than the conſtant Lab 
avowed. contempt of them ever is in the former. 
In the middling and inferior ſtations of life, the 
road to virtue and that to fortune, to ſuch fortune, 
at leaſt, as men in ſuch ſtations can reaſonably 
expect to acquire, are, happily, in moſt caſes, 
very nearly the ſame. In all the middling and infe- 
rior profeſſions, real and ſolid alen abilities, 
joined to prudent, juſt, firm, and temperate con- 
duct, can very ſeldom fail of ſucceſs. /; Abilities will 
even ſometimes prevail where the conduct is by no 
means correct. Either habitual imprudence, how- 
ever, or injuſtice, or weakneſs, or profligacy, will 
always cloud, and ſometimes depreſs altogether, 
the moſt ſplendid profeſſional abilities. Men in the 
inferior and middling ſtations of life, beſides, can 
never be great enough to be above the law, which 
muſt generally overawe them into ſome ſort of reſ- 
pect for, at leaſt, the more importantrules of juſtice. 
The ſucceſs of. fuch people, too, almoſt always 
depends upon the favor and good opinion of their 
neighbours and. equals; and. without a tolerably 
regular conduct theſe can very ſeldom be obtained. 
The good old 1 therefore, That honeſty is 
the beſt policy, holds, in ſuch ſituations, almoſt 
ahvays perfectly / true.” In ſuch-fituations , there- 
fore, „ we * * . a conſiderable 
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degree of. virtue; and, fortunately for the good | 


morals of ſociety, theſe are 5 1 fituations 5 by = 
the greater part of mankind. e. 

In the ſuperior ſtations of life the caſe is en 
pily not always the ſame. In the courts of princes, 
in the drawing · rooms of the great, where ſucceſs 
and preferment depend, not upon the eſteem of 
intelligent and well-informed equals, but upon the 
fanciful and fooliſh favor of ignorant, preſump- 
tuous, and proud ſuperiors; flattery and falſhood 
too often prevail over merit and abilities. In ſuch 
ſocieties the abilities to pleaſe, are more regarded 


than the abilities to ſerve. In quiet and peaceable 


times, when the ſtorm is at a diſtance , the prince s 


or great man, "wiſhes only to be amuled:; and is 
even apt to fancy that he has ſcarce any occaſion 
for. the ſervice of any body, or that thoſe ho 
amuſe him are ſufficiently able to ſerve him. The 
external graces , the frivolous accompliſhments of 
that impertinent and fooliſh thing called a man of 
faſhion, are commonly more admired than the 
ſolid and maſculine virtues of a warrior, a ſtateſ- 
man, a philoſopher, or a legiſlator. All the great 


and awful virtues; all the virtues. which can fit, 
either for the council, the ſenate, or the field, are, 


by the inſolent and inſignificant flatterers, who 
commonly figure the moſt in ſuch corrupted ſocie- 
ties, held in the utmoſt contempt and deriſion- 
Wen the duke of Sully was called upon by Lewis 
the Thirteenth, to give his adviee in ſome great 
emergency, he obfuryed the favorites and courtiers 

A to one K and 5 at his 
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unfaſhionable appearance. Whenever your ma- 
jeſty's father, ſaid the old warrior and ſtateſman, 
“ did me the honor to conſult me, he ordered 
„ the buffoons of the court to retire into the 
* antichamber. ” 
It is from our diſpoſition to 1 and con- 
ſequently to imitate, the rich and the great, that 
they are enabled to fer, or to lead what is called 
the faſhion, Their dreſs is the faſhionable dreſs; 
the language of their converſation, the faſhionable 
ſtyle; their air and deportment, the faſhionable - 
behaviour. Even their vices and follies are faſhion- 
able; and the greater part of men are proud to 
- imitate and reſemble them in the very qualities 
which diſhonor and degrade them. Vain men 
often give themſelves airs of a faſhionable profli- 
gacy, Which, in their hearts, they do not approve. 


of, and of which, perhaps, they are really not 


guilty. They defire to be praiſed for what they 
" themſelves do not think praiſeworthy, and are 
aſhamed of unfaſhionable virtues which they ſome- 
times practiſe in ſecret, and for which they have 
ſecretly ſome degree of real veneration. There are 
hypocrites of wealth and greatneſs „ as well as of 
religion and virtue; and a vain man is as apt to 
pretend to be what he. is not, .in the one way, 
as a cunning man is in the other. He aſſumes 
the equipage and ſplendid way of living of his 
ſuperiors, without - confidering that whatever 
may be praiſeworthy in any of theſe, derives 
its whole merit and propriety from its ſuit- 
ableneſs to that ſituation and fortune which 
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both require and can eaſily ſupport the expenſe, 
Many a poor man places his glory in being 
thought rich, without conſidering that the duties 
(if one may call ſuch follies by ſo very venerable 
a name) which that reputation impoſes upon him, 
muſt ſoon reduce him to beggary, and render 
his ſituation ſtill more unlike that of thoſe whom 
he admires and imitates, than it had beep originally. 
To attain to this envied ſituation, the candidates 
for fortune too frequently abandon. the paths of 
virtue; for unhappily , the road which leads to 
the one; and. that which leads to the other, lie 
ſometimes in very oppoſite directions. But the ambi- 
tious man flatters himſelf that, in the ſplendid 
ſituation to which he advances } he will have ſo 
many means of commanding the reſpect and ad- 
miration of mankind, and will be enabled to act 
with ſuch ſuperior propriety and grace, that the 
luſtre of his future conduct will entirely cover, 
or efface, the foulneſs of the ſteps by which he 
arrived at that eleyation. In many governments 
the candidates for the higheſt ſtations are above 
the law; and, if they can attain the object of their 
ambition , they have no fear of being called ta 
account for the means by which they acquired it. 
They often endeavour, therefore, not only by 
fraud and falſhood, the ordinary and vulgar arts 
of intrigue and cabal; but ſometimes by the per- 
ation of the moſt enormous crimes, by murder 
and aſſaſſination , by rebellion. and civil war, ta 
ſupplant and deſtroy thoſe who oppoſe or tand 
nan che way of their greatneſs, They my frequently” 
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miſcarry than ſuccced; and commonly gain no- 
thing but the diſgraceful puniſhment which is due 
to their crimes. But, though they ſhould be fo 
lucky as to attain that wiſhed-for greatnels , they 
are always moſt miſerably diſappointed in the 
happineſs which they expect to enjoy in it. It 
is not eaſe or pleaſure, but always honor, of one 
kind or another, though frequently an honor 
very ill underſtood, that the ambitious man really 
purſues. But the honor of his exalted ſtation 
appears, both in his own eyes and in thoſe of other 
people, polluted and defiled by the baſeneſs of 
the means through which he roſe to it. Though 
by the profuſion of every liberal expenſe ; though 
by exceſſive indulgence in every profligate pleaſure, 
the wretched, but uſual, reſource of ruined 
characters; though by the hurry of public buſineſs, 
or by the prouder and. more dazzling tumult of 
war, he may endeavour to efface, both from 
his own memory and from that of other people, 
the remembrance of what he has done; that 
remembrance never fails to purſue him. He invokes 
in vain the dark and diſmal powers of forgetfulneſs 
and oblivion. He remembers himſelf what he 
has done, and that remembrance tells him that 
other people muſt likewiſe remember it. Amidſt 
all the gaudy pomp of the moſt oſtentatious greatneſs; 
amidft the venal and vile adulation of the great 
and of the learned; amidſt the more innocent, 
though more fooliſh, acclamations of the common 
People; amidft all the pride of conqueſt and the 
triumpłi of ſucceſsful war, he is fill ſecretly purſued 
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by the avenging furies of ſhame and remorſe ; and, 
while glory ſeems to ſurround him on all des 
he himſelf, in his own imagination, ſees black 


and foul infamy faſt purſuing him, and every 


moment ready to overtake him from behind. Even 
the great Cæſar, - though he had the magna- 
nimity to diſmiſs his guards, could not diſmiſs his 
ſuſpicions. The remembrance of Pharſalia ſtill 
| haunted and purſued him. When, at the requeſt 
of the ſenate , he had the generoſity to pardon 
Marcellus, he told that aſſembly, that he was 
not unaware of the deſigns which were carrying 


on againſt his life; but that, as he had lived long 


enough both for nature arid for glory, he was 
contented to die, and therefore deſpiſed all con- 
ſpiracies. He had, perhaps, lived long enough 
for nature. But the man who felt, himſelf the 
object of ſuch deadly reſentment, from thoſe 
whoſe favor he wiſhed to gain, and whom he 
ſtill wiſhed to conſider as his friends, had certainly 
lived too long for real glory; or for all the hap- 
pineſs which he could ever hope to enjoy in the 
love * eſteem of his _—_ | 
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”» E EC T10 N YL, -4 
or THE SENSE OF MERIT AND Mans 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tn HERE is another ſet of qualities aſcribed to 
the actions and conduct of mankind, diſtin from 
their propriety or impropriety , their decency or 

ungracefulneſs, and which are the objects of a 
diſtin ſpecies of approbation and diſapprobation. 
Theſe are Merit and Demerit, the qualities of 
deſerving reward , and of deſerving puniſhment. 
It has already been obſerved, that the fentiment 

or affeftion of the heart, Prot which any action 
proceeds, and upon whieh its whole virtue or 


vice depends, may be conſidered under two dif- 


ferent aſpects, or in two different relations: firſt , 
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in relation to the cauſe or object which excites it; . 
and ſecondly, in relation to the end which it 
propoſes, or to the effect which it tends to produce: 

that upon the ſuitableneſs or unſuitableneſs, upon 

tme propo von or diſproportion, which the affec- 
tion ſeems to bear to the cauſe or object which 
excites it, depends the propriety or impropriety, 
the devency or ungracefulneſs of the conſequent 
gaction; and that upon the beneficial or hurtful 
6 effects which the affection propoſes or tends to 
produce, depends the merit the good or ill deſert 

of the action to which it gives occaſion. Wherein 
eonſiſts our ſenſe of the propriety or impropriety 

of actions, has been explained in the former part 


8 of this diſcourſe. We come now to conſider, 
wherein conſiſts that of their good or ill deſert. 
CH A P. „I. 


hat wh atever appears to be the proper objeft of 
gratitude, appears to deſerve reward ; and that, in 
the ſame manner , whatever appears to be the pro- 
per object of reſentment, appears to deſerve 
 puniſheent. | | 1 


To ns, therefore, that action muft appear to 
_ deſerve reward, which appears to be the proper 
and approved obj ect of that ſentiment, which moſt 
immediately and directly prompts us to reward, or 
to do good to another. And in the ſame manner, 
that action muſt appear to deſerve puniſhment, 
which appears to be the proper and approved ob- 
ject of that ſentiment which moſt immediately 
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and directly prompts us to puniſh, or to inflict 
evil upon another. 

The ſentiment which moſt immedizely 14 
directly prompts us to reward, is gratitude; that 
which moſt immediately and diredily yy x us 
to puniſh, is reſentment. 

To us, therefore, that action muſt appear to. 
deſerve reward, which appears to be the proper 
object of gratitude; as, on the other hand, that 
action muſt appear to deſerve puniſhment, which 
appears to be the proper and approved object of 
reſentment. | 

To reward, is to recompenſe , to remunerate , 
to return good for good received. To puniſh, 
too, is to recompenſe, to remunerate, though in 
a different manner; it is to return evil for evil 
that has been done. 

There are ſome other paſſions, bande gratitude 
and reſentment, which intereſt. us in the happineſs 
or miſery of others; but there are none which ſo 
directly excite us to be the inſtruments of either. 
The love and eſteem which grow upon acquaintance 
and habitual approbation, neceſſarily lead us to be 
pleaſed with the good fortune of the man who is 
the ohject of ſuch agreeable emotions, and conſe- 
._ quently, to be willing to lend a hand to promote it. 

Our love, however, is fully ſatisfied, though his 
good fortune ſhould be brought about without our 
aſſiſtance. All that this paſſion deſires is to ſee him 
happy, without regarding who was the author of. 
his proſperity, But gratitude is not to be ſatisfied in 


this manner. If the perſon to whom we owe many 
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obligations, is made happy without our aſſiſtance, 
tliough it pleaſes our love, it does not content our 
gratitude. Till we have recompenſed him, till we 
ourſelves have been inſtrumental in promoting his 
happineſs, we feel ourſelves ſtill loaded with that 
debt which his paſt ſervices have laid upon us. 

The hatred and diflike, in the ſame manner, 
which grow upon habitual diſapprobation, would 
often lead us to take a malicious pleaſure in the 
misfortune of the man whoſe conduct and character 
excite ſo painful a paſſion. But though diſlike-and 
' hatred . harden us againſt” all ſympathy , and 
ſometimes diſpoſe us even to rejoice at the 
diſtreſs of another , yet, if there is no reſentment 
in the caſe, if neither we nor our friends have 
received any great perſonal provocation , theſe 
paſſions would not naturally lead us to wiſh to be 
inſtrumental in bringing it about. Though we 
could fear no puniſhment in conſequence of our 
having had: ſome hand in it, we would rather 
that it ſhould happen by other means. To one 
under the dominion of violent hatred it would be 
agreeable, perhaps, to hear, that the perſon whom he 
abhorred and deteſted was killed by ſome accident. 
But if he had the leaſt ſpark of juſtice, which, though 
this paſſion is not very favorable to virtue, he might 


ſtill have, it would hurt him exceſſively to have been 


himſelf, even without deſign, the occaſion of ths 
' misfortune. Much more would the very thought of 


| voluntarily contributing to it ſhock him beyond all 


| meaſure. He would reject with Horror even the 
imagination of ſo execrable a e and if he 
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could imagine himſelf capable of ſuch an enormity, 
he would begin to regard himſelf in the ſame odious 
light in which he had conſidered: the perſon who 
Vas the object of his diſlike. But it is quite otherwiſe 
with reſentment: if the perſon who had done us 
ſome great injury, who had murdered our brother, 
For example, ſhould ſoon afterwards die of a fever, 
or even be brought to the ſcaffold upon account 
of ſome other crime, though it might ſooth our 
hatred, it would not fully gratify our reſentment. 
Reſonitment. would prompt us to deſire; not only 
that he ſhould be puniſhed, but that be ſhould 
be puniſhed by our means, and upon account. of 
that particular injury which he had done to us. 
Reſentment cannot be fully gratified, unleſs the 
offender is not only made to grieve in his turn, 
but to grieve for that particular wrong which we 
have ſuffered from him. He muſt be made to repent 
and be ſorry for this very action, that others, 
through fear of the like puniſhment, may be terrified 
from being guilty of the like offence. The natural 
oe cation of this paſſion tends, of its own accord, 
to produce all the political ends of ee eee 
the correction of the criminal , ang ke example 
to the public. 
Gratitude and refentment , FOO „are the 
Sg dene which moſt immediately and directly 
prompt to reward and to puniſh. To us, therefore, 
be muſt appear to deſerve reward, whe appears 
to be the proper and approved obe of gratitude; 
and he to deſerve puniſhment, who n to be 
that of rc, : 
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C H A N on 
of the proper objects of gratitude and reſeniment. 


T O be the proper and eee object l | 
of gratitude or reſentment; can mean nothi 
but to be the object of that gratitude, and of that 
reſentment, which Deny: ſeems Proper, and 4 is 
approved of. | 

But theſe, : as well as all the other pale of 
human nature, ſeem proper and are approved of, 
when the heart of every impartial ſpectator entire- 
ly ſympathizes with them, when every indifferent 
_ by-ſtander, entirely enters into, and goes along 
with them. | 

He, therefore, appears to 1 e ts, 
to ſome perſon or perſons, is the natural object of 
a gratitude which every human heart is diſpoſed 
to beat time to, and thereby applaud: and he, 
on the other hand, appears to. deſerve puniſh- - 
ment, who in the ſame manner is to ſome per- 
ſon or perſons the natural object of a reſentment. . 
which the breaſt of every reaſonable man is ready 
to adopt and ſympathize. with. To us, ſurely, 
that action muſt appear to deſerve reward, which 
every body who knows of it would wiſh to reward, 
and therefore delights to ſee rewarded: and that 


action muſt as ſurely appear to deſerve puniſhment, . 
which every body who hears of it is angry with, and © 


upon that account rejoices to ſee puniſhed... | 
1. As weſympathize with the j Joy of our compani- 
ons when in proſperity, ſo we join with them in the 
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complacency and ſatisfaction with which they na- 
turally regard whatever is the cauſe of their good 
fortune. We enter into the love and affection 
which they conceive for it, and begin to love it 
too We ſhould be ſorry for/their ſakes if it was 
deſtroyed, or even if it was placed at too great a 
diſtance from them, and out of the reach of their 
care and protection, though they ſhould loſe no- 
thing by its abſence except the pleaſure of ſeeing it. 
If it is man who has thus been the fortunate in- 
ſtrument of the happineſs of his brethren, this is 
ſill more peculiarly the caſe. When we ſee one 
man aſſiſted, protected, relieved by another, our 
ſympathy with the joy of the perſon who receives 
the benefit ſerves only to animate our fellow-feeling 
with his gratitude towards him who beſtows it. 
When we look upon the perſon who is the cauſe 
of his pleaſure with the eyes with which we im- 
agine he muſt look upon him, his benefactor 
ſeems to ſtand before us in the moſt engaging and 
amiable light. We readily, therefore, [ſympathize 
with the grateful affection which he conceives. for 
a perſon to whom he has been ſo much obliged; 

and conſequently applaud the returns which he is 
diſpoſed to make for the good offices conferred 
upon him. As: we entirely enter into the affection 
from which theſe returns proceed, they neceſſarily 
ſeem every way proper and ſuitable to their ohject. 
2. In the ſame manner, as we ſympathize with the 
| forrow of our followe-ereature whenever we ſee 
his diſtreſs, ſo we likewiſe enter into his abhorrence 
and averſion for whatever | has given . occaſion 
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to it. Our heart, as it adopts and beats time to 
his grief, ſo is it likewiſe animated with that ſpirit | 
by which he endeavours to drive away or deſtroy 
the cauſe of it. The indolent and paſſive fellow- 
feeling, by which. we accompany him in his fuf- 


ferings, readily gives way to that more vigotons 


and active ſentiment by which we go along with 
him in the effort he makes, either to repel them, or 
to gratify his averſion to what has given aaf 
to them. This is ſtill more peculiarly the caſe, 
when it is man who has cauſed them. When we 
ſee one man oppreſſed or injured by another, the 
ſympathy which we feel with the diſtreſs of the 
ſufferer ſeems to ſerve only to animate our fellow- 
feeling with his reſentment againſt the offender. 
We are rejoiced to ſee him attack bis adverſary 
in his turn, and are eager and ready to aſſiſt him 
whenever he exerts himſelf for defence, or even 
for vengeance within a certain degree. If the in- 
Jured ſhould periſh in the quarrel, we not only 
ſympathize with the real reſentment of his friends 
and relations, but'with the imaginary reſentment 
which in fancy we lend to the dead, who is no 
longer capable of feeling that or any other human 
ſentiment. But as we put ourſelves in his ſitua- 
tion, as we enter, as it were, into his body, 
and in our imaginations, in . ſome meaſure, 
animate anew the deformed and mangled carcaſs 
of the flain, when we bring home in this 
manner his caſe to our own boſoms, we feel 
upon this, as upon many other occafions, an, 
emotion which the perſon principally concerned is 

; ; a7” 
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incapable of feeling, and which yet we feel by 
an illuſive ſympathy. with him. The ſympathetic 
tears which we ſhed for that immenſe and irretrie- 
vable loſs, which in our fancy he appears to have 
ſuſtained, ſeem to be but a ſmall part of the duty 
which we owe him. The injury which he has- 
ſuffered demands, we think, a principal part of 
our attention. We feel that reſentment which 
we imagine he ought to feel, and which he would 
feel, if in his cold and lifeleſs body there remained 
any canſeioufneſs of what paſſes upon earth. His 


blood, we think, calls aloud for vengeance. The 


very aſhes of the dead ſeem to be diſturbed at 
the thought that his injuries are to paſs unrevenged. 
The horrors which are ſuppoſed to haunt the bed 
of the murderer, the ghoſts which , ſuperſtition 
imagines, riſe from their graves to ee venge- 
ance upon thoſe who brought them to an 
untimely end , all take their origin from this 


natural ſympathy with the imaginary reſentment 


of the ſlain. And with regard , at leaſt, to this 
moſt dreadful of all crimes, Nature, eee 
to all reflections upon the utility of puniſhment, . 


has in this manner ſtamped upon the human heart, 


in the ſtrongeſt and moſt indelible characters, an 
immediate and inſtinctive approbation of * Roy * 
and er law of retaliation. 


6 CHAP. 
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CH A . HE 


That where there is no approbation of the conduct 
of the perſon who, confers the benefit , there is 
little ſympathy with the gratitude of him who 
. receives ii: and that, on the contrary , where 
there is no diſupprobation of the motives of the 
perſon who dogs the miſchief, there is no ſort of 
ſympathy with the reſentment of him who ſuffers it. 


Ir is to be obſerved, however, that, how 
beneficial ſoever on the one hand, or how hurtful 
ſoever on the other, the actions or intentions of 
the perſon who acts may have been to the perſon 
who is, if I may ſay ſo, acted upon, yet if in the 
one caſe there appears to have been no propriety 
in the motives of the agent, if we cannot enter 
into the affections which influenced his conduct; 
we have little ſympathy with the gratitude f 
the perſon who receives the benefit: or if, in the 
other caſe, there appears to have been no impro- 
priety in the motives of the agent, if, on the con- 


trary, the affections which influenced his conduct 


are ſuch as we muſt neceſſarily enter into, we can 
have no ſort of fympathy with the reſentenerit of 
the perſon who ſuffers. Little gratitude ſeems due 
in the one caſe, and all ſort of reſentment ſeems 
unjuſt in the other. The one action ſeems to merit 
little reward , the other to deſerve no puniſhment, 
1. Firſt; I fay „that wherever we cannot ſympas- 
thine with the affections of the agent; „ wherever there 
Vor. I. I 
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ſeems to be no propriety in the motives which 
influenced his conduct, we are leſs diſpoſed to 
enter into the gratitude of the perſon who received 
the benefit of his actions. A very ſmall return 
| ſeems due to that fooliſh and profuſe generoſity 
which confers the greateſt benefits from the moſt 
trivial motives, and gives an eſtate to a man merely 
becauſe his name and ſirname happen to be the 
ſame with thoſe of the giver. Such ſervices do 
not ſeem to demand any proportionable recom- 
pence. Our contempt for the folly of the agent 
hinders us from thoronghly entering into the grati- 
tude of the perſon to whom the good office has 
been done. His benefactor ſeems unworthy of it. 
As when we place ourſelves in the fituation of the 
perſon obliged, w2 feel that we could conceive 
no .great reverence for ſuch a benefactor, we 
eaſily abſolve him from a great deal of that ſub- 
miſſive veneration and eſteem which we ſhould 
| think due to a more reſpectable character; and 
provided he always treats his weak friend with 
kindneſs and humanity, we are willing to excuſe 
Him from many attentions and regards which we 
ſhould demand to a worthier patron. © Thoſe 
Princes, who have heaped , with the greateſt 
profuſion, wealth , power, and honors, upon their 
favorites, have ſeldom excited that degree of 
attachment to their perſons which has often been 
experienced by thoſe 'who were more frugal of 
their favors. The well-natured, but injudicious 
_ prodigality of James the Firſt of Great Britain ſeems 
to have attached nobody to his perſon; and that 
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Prince, notwithſtandifig his ſocial and harmleſs | 
diſpoſition , appears to have lived and died with- 
out a friend. The whole gentry and nobility of 
England expoſed their lives and fortunes in the 
cauſe of his more frugal and diſtinguiſhing ſon, 
notwithſtanding the coldneſs and diſtant ſeverity 
of his ordinary deportment. | 

2. Secondly, I ſay , That wherever the conduct 
of the agent appears to have been entirely direc- 
ted by motives” and affections which we thoroughly 
enter into and approve of, we can have no ſort 
of ſympathy with the reſentment of the ſufferer z 
how great ſoever the miſchief which may have 
been done to him. When two people quarrel, 
if we take part with, and entirely adopt the re- 
ſentment of one of them, it is impoſſible that we 
ſhould enter into that of the other. Our ſympathy 
with the perſon whoſe motives we go along with, 
and whom therefore we look upon as in the right, 
cannot but harden us againſt all fellow-feeling with 
the other, whom we neceſlarily regard as in the 
wrong. Whatever this laſt, therefore may have ſuf- 
fered, while it is no more than what we ourſelves 
mould have wiſhed him to ſuffer, while it is no more 
than what our own ſympathetic indignation would 
have prompted us to inflict upon him, it cannot 
either diſpleaſe or provoke us. When an inhuman. 
murderer is brought to the ſcaffold, though ws 
have ſome compaſſion for his miſery, we can have 
no ſort of fellow-feeling with his reſentment, if he 
ſhould be ſo abſurd as to expreſs any againſt either 
his proſecutor or his judge. 'The natural 3 
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of their juſt indignation againſt ſo vile a criminal 1s 
indeed the moſt fatal and ruinous to him. But it 
is impoſſible that we ſhould be diſpleaſed with 
the tendency of a ſentiment, which, when we 
bring the caſe home to ourſelves, 8 feel that 


we cannot avoid adopting. 
g n 1. 
Necapitillation of the foregoing chapters. 


1. WIE do not, therefore, thoroughly and 
heartily ſympathize with the gratitude of one 
man towards another, merely becauſe this other 
has been the cauſe of his good fortune, unleſs he has 
been the cauſe of it from motives which we entirely 
go along with. Our heart muſt adopt the prin- 
ciples of the agent, and go along with all the 
affections which influenced his conduct, before it 
can entirely ſympathize with, and heat time to, the 
- gratitude of the perſon who has been beneGrad by 
his actions. If in the conduct of the benefactor 
=”. there appears to have been no propriety, how 
5 beneficial ſoever its effects, it does not ſeem to 
demand, or neceſſarily to require, any propor- 
tionable recompence. 
But when to the beneficent tendency of action 
is joined the propriety of the affection from 
which it proceeds, when we entirely ſympathize 
and go along with the motives of the agent, the 
love which we conceive for him upon his own 
account, enhances and enlivens our fellow-feeling 
| with the gratitude of thoſe who owe their proſperity 
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to his good conduct. His actions ſeem then to 
demand, and, if I. may ſay fo, to call aloud for 
a proportionable recompence, We then entirely 
enter into that gratitude which prompts to beſtow 
it. The benefactor ſeems then to be the proper 
object of reward, when we thus entirely ſympathize 
with, and approve of, that ſentiment which prompts 
to reward him. When we approve of, and goalong 
with, the affection from which the 200 proceeds, 
we wad neceſſarily approve of the action, and regard 
the perſon towards whom it is directed, as its proper 
and ſuitable object. 

2. In the ſame manner, we cannot at all Grows 
pathize with the reſentment of one man againſt 
another, merely becauſe this other has been the 
cauſe of his misfortune, unleſs he has been the 
cauſe of it from motives which we cannot enter 
into. Before we can adopt the'reſentment of the ſut- 
ferer, we mult diſapprove of the motives of the agent, 
and feel that our heart renounces all ſympathy with 
the affections which influenced his conduct. If there 
appears to have been no impropriety in theſe, how 
fatal ſoever the tendency of action which proceeds 
from them to thoſe againſt whom it is directed, it 
does not ſeem to deſerve any puniſhment, or to be 
the proper object of any reſentment. 

But when to the hurtfulneſs of the action is joined 
the impropriety of the affection from whence it 
proceeds , When our heart rejects with abhorrence 
all fellow- feeling with the motives of the agent, 
we then heartily and entirely ſympathize with the 


reſentment of the ſufferer. Such actions ſeem then 
1 4 
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to deſerve, and, if I may fay fo, to call aloud 
for, a proportionable puniſhment; and we entirely 
enter into, and thereby approve of, that reſentment 
which prompts to inflict it. The offender neceſ- 
ſarily ſeems then to be the proper object of puniſh- 
ment, when we thus entirely ſympathize with, 
and thereby approve of, that ſentiment which 
prompts to puniſh, In this caſe too, when we 
approve, and go along with, the affeQion from 
which the action proceeds; we muſt neceſſarily ap- 
prove of the action, and regard the perſon againſt 
whom it is directed, as its proper and ſuitable object. 


CH A P. WT 


De analyſis of the forſ of Merit and ure 


1. A S our ſenſe g therefore, of the prupriety 
of conduct ariſes from what I ſhall call a direct 


ſympathy with the affections and motives of the 


perſon who acts, fo our ſenſe of its merit arifes 


from what I ſhall call an indirect ſympathy with - 8. 
the gratitnde of the perſon who 1s, if 1 may. fay \ 


ſo, acted upon. 

As we cannot indeed enter thoroughly into the 
gratitude of the perſon who receives the benefit, 
unleſs we hefore-hand approve of the motives of 
the benefactor, ſo, upon this account, the fenſe 
of merit ſeems to bs a compounded ſentiment, and 
to be made up of two diſtinct emotions; a direct 
ſympathy with the ſentiments of the agent, and 
an indirect ſympathy with the gratitude of thoſe _ 
who receive the benefit of his actions. as 
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We may, upon many different occaſions, plainly 
diſtinguiſh thoſe two different emotions combinin 
and uniting together in our ſenſe of the good deſert 
of a particular character or action. When we read 
in hiſtory concerning actions of proper and benefi- 
cent greatneſs of mind, how eagerly do we enter 
into ſuch deſigns? How much are we animated 
by that high- ſpirited generoſity which directs them ? 
How keen are we for their ſucceſs? How grieved 
at their diſappointment! ?In imagination we become 
the very perſon whoſe actions are repreſented to 
us: we tranſport ourſelves in fancy to the ſcenes 
of thoſe diſtant and forgotten adventures, and 
imagine ourſelves acting the part of a Scipio or a 
Camillus, a Timoleon or an Ariſtides. So far our 
ſentiments are founded upon the direct ſympathy 
with the perſon who acts. Nor is the indirect 
ſympathy with thoſe who receive the benefit of 
ſuch actions leſs ſenfibly felt. Whenever we place 
ourſelves in the ſituation of theſe laſt, with what 
warm and affectionate fellow-feeling do we enter 
into their gratitude towards thoſe who ſerved 
them ſo eſſentially? We embrace, as it were, their 
benefactor along with them. Our heart readily 
ſympathizes with the higheſt tranſports of their 
grateful affection. No honors, no rewards, we 
think , can be too great for them to beſtow upon 
him. When they make this proper return for his 
ſervices, we heartily applaud and go along with 
them; but are ſhocked beyond all meaſure, 
if by their conduct they appear to have little 
ſenſe of * obligations conferred upon them. 
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Our whole ſenſe, in ſhort, of the merit and good 
deſert of ſuch actions, of the propriety and fitneſs 
of recompenſing them, and making the. perſon 
who performed them rejoice in his turn, ariſes 
from the ſympathetic emotions of gratitude and 
love , with which, when we bring home to our 
own breaſt the fituation of thoſe principally 
concerned, we feel ourſelves naturally tranſported 
towards the man who could act with ſuch proper 
and noble beneficence. 

2. In the ſame manner as our ſenſe of the 
impropriety of conduct ariſes from a want of 
ſympathy, or from a direct antipathy to the 
affections and motives of the agent, ſo our ſenſe 
of its demerit ariſes from what I ſhall here too 
call an indirect ſympathy with the reſentment of 
the ſufferer. 

As we cannot indeed enter into the 8 | 
of the ſufferer, unleſs our heart before-hand diſap- 
proves the motives of the agent, and renounces all 
fellow-feeling with them; ſo upon this account the 
ſenſe of demerit, as well as that of merit, ſeems. 
to be a compounded ſentiment, and to be made 
up of two diftint emotions, a direct antipathy 
to the ſentiment of the agent, and an indirect 
ſympathy with the reſentment of the ſufferer. 

We may here too, upon many different occaſions, 
plainly diſtinguiſh thoſe two different emotions 


combining and uniting together in our ſenſe 


of the ill - deſert of a particular character 
or action. When we read in hiſtory concern- 


ing the perfidy and cruelty of a Borgia or a 
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Nero, our heart riſes up againſt the deteftable 
ſentiments which influenced their conduct, and 
renounces with horror and abomination all fellow- 
feeling with ſuch execrable motives. So far our 
ſentiments are founded upon the direct antipathy 
to the affections of the agent: and the, indirect 
ſympathy with the reſentment of the ſufferers is 
ſtill more ſenſibly felt. When we bring home to 
ourſelves the ſituation of the perſons whom thoſe 
ſcourges of mankind inſulted, murdered, or 
betrayed, what indignation do we not feel againſt 
ſuch inſolent and inhuman oppreſſors of the earth ? 
Our ſympathy with the unavoidable diſtreſs of 
the innocent ſufferers is not more real nor more 
lively, than our fellow-feeling with their juſt and 
natural reſentment, 'The former ſentiment only 
heightens the. latter, and the. idea of their diſtreſs 
ſerves only to inflame and blow np our animoſity 
againſt thoſe who occaſioned it. When we think 
of the anguiſh of the ſufferers, we take part with 
them more earneſtly againſt their oppreſſors; we 
enter with more eagerneſs into all their ſchemes 
of vengeance, and feel ourſelves every moment 
wreaking, in imagination, upon ſuch violators of 
the laws of ſociety , that puniſhment which our 
ſympathetic indignation tells us is due to their 
crimes, Our ſenſe of the horror and dreadful 
atrocity of ſuch conduct, the delight which we 
take in hearing that it was properly puniſhed , the 
_ indignation which we feel when it eſcapes this due 
| retaliation , our whole ſenſe and feeling, 


ſhort, of its ill deſert, of the propriety and fitmoſs 
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of inflicting evil upon the perſon who is guilty of 
it, and of making him grieve in his turn, ariſes 
from the ſympathetic indignation which naturally. 


"boils up in the breaſt of the ſpectator, whenever 
he thoroughly brings home to himſelf the cafe 
of the ſufferer ', - 


+ T0 aſcribe i in this manner our natural ſenſe of the ill 
daſare of human actions to a ſympathy with the reſentment 
of the ſuff:rer, may ſeem, to the greater part of people to 


be a degradation of that ſentiment. Reſentment is com- 


monly regarded as ſo odious a paſſion , that they will be apt to 
think it impoſſible that ſo laudable a principle, as the ſenſe 
of the ill deſert of vice, ſhould in any y reſpect be founded 


upon it: They will be more willing perhaps, to admit that 
our ſenſe of the metit of good actions is founded upon a 


ſympathy with the gratitude of the perſors who receive the 
benefit of them; becauſe gratitude as well 2s all the other 
benevolent paſſions , is regarded as an amiable principle, 
which can take nothing from the worth of whatever is founded 
upon it. Gratitude and reſentment, however, are in every 
reſpect, it is evident, counterparts to one another; and 
if our ſenſe of merit aries from a ſympathy with the one, 
our ſenſe of demerit can ſcarce miſs to proceed from a feb 
low-feeling with the other. 

Let it be conſidered too that reſentment, though i in the 
degrees i in which we too often ſee it, the moſt odfiogs, perhaps, 
of all the paſſions, is not- diſapproved of when properly 


: humbled and entirely brought down to the level of the ſym- 


pathetic indignation of the ſpectator. When we, who are 
the byſtanders , feel that our own animoſity entirely corre. 
ſponds with that of the ſufferer, when the reſentment of this 
laſt: does not in any reſpe& go beyond our own, when no 
word, no geſture, eſcapes him that denotes an . more 
violent than what we can keep time to, and when he 


never aims at inflicting any puniſhment beyond what we 
ſhould rejoice to ſee inflicted , or what we ourſelves would 
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upon this account even defire to be the inſtruments of inflie. 
ting, it is impoſſible that we ſhould not entirely approve 
cf his ſentiment?. Our own emotion in this caſe muſt, 


in our eyes, undoubtedly juſtify his. And as experience. 


teaches us how much the greater part of mankind are in- 
capable of this moderation , and how great an effort muſt 
be made in order to bring down the rude and undiſciplined 
impulſe of reſentment to this ſuitable temper, we cannot 
avoid conceiving a conſiderable degree of eſteem and 
admiration for one who appears capable of exerting ſo 
much ſelf. command over one of the meſt ungovernable 
paſſions of his nature. When indeed the animoſity of the 
ſufferer exceeds, as it almoſt always does, what we can 
go along with, as we cannot enter into it, we neceſſarily 
diſapprove of it. We even diſapprove of it more than we 
ſhould of an equal exceſs of almoſt any other peſſion derived 
from the imagination. And this too violent reſentment, 
inſtead of carrying us along with it , becomes itſelf the 
object of our reſentment and indignation. We enter 
into the oppoſite reſentment of the perſon who is the object 
of this unjuſt emotion, and who is in danger of :ſoffering 
from it. Revenge, therefore, the exceſs of. reſentment, 
appears to be the moſt deteſtable of all the paſſions, and is 
the object of the horror and indignation of every bedy. And 
as in the way in which paſſion commonly diſcovers itſelf 
among mankind, it is exceſſive a hundred times for once 
that it is moderate, we are very apt to conſider it as 
altogether odious and deteſtable, betauſe in its moſt 
ordinary appearances it is ſo. Nature, however, even 
in the preſent depraved ſtate of mankind, does not ſeen 
to have dealt fo unkindly with us, as to have endowed 
us with any principle which is wholly and in every reſpect 
evil, or which, in no degree and in no direction, can 
be the proper object of praiſe and approbation. Upon 
ſome occzfions we are ſenſible that this paſſion , which 
is generally too ſtrong, may likewiſe be too weak. We 

ſometimes complain that a particular perſon ſhows too 
little ſpirit, and has too little ſenſe of. the injuries that 
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have been done to him; and we are as ready to deſpiſe 
him for the defect, as to hate him for the exceſs of 
this paſſion. 

The inſpired writers vii not ſurely hang talked ſo 
frequently or ſo ſtrongly of the wrath and anger of God, 
if they had regarded every degree of thoſe paſſions ' as 
vicious and evil, even in ſo weak and . a creature 


as man. | 
Let it be conſidered too, that the preſent inquiry is 


not concerning a matter of right, if ] may ſay ſo, but 


concerning a matter of fact. We are not at preſent 
examining upon what principles a perfect being would 
approve of the puniſhment of bad actions; but upon what 
principles ſo w2:k and imperfect a creature as man ac- 


tually and in fact approves of it. The principles which 


I have juſt now mentioned, it is evident, have a very 


great effect upon his ſentiments; and it ſeems wiſely 
ordered that it ſhould be ſo. The very exiſtence of ſo- 


ciety requires that unmerited and unprovoked malice 


Mould be reftrained by proper puniſhments; and cons 


ſequently, that to inflict thoſe puniſhments ſhould be 
regarded as a proper and laudable action. Though man, 
therefore, be naturally endowed with a deſire of the 
welfare and preſervation of ſociety, yet the Author of 


nature has not intruſted it to his reaſon to find out 


th:t a certain application of puniſhments is the proper 
means of attaining this end; but has endowed him with 
an immediate and inſtinctive approbation of that very 
appli ation whi.h is moſt proper to attain it. The 
economy of nature is in this reſpe& of a piece with what 
It is vpon many other occaſions. With regard to all thoſe 
ends which, upon account of their peculiar importance, 
may be r: garded, if ſach an expreſſion is allowable, as = 
the favorite ends of nature, ſhe has conſtant'y in this 
manner not only endowed mankind with an appetite for 
the end which ſhe propoſes, but likewiſe with an appetite 
for che means by which alone this end can be brought 
about, for their own ſakes, and independent of their 
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tendency to produce .it. Thus CME. preſervation, and the 
propagation of th: ſpecies, are the great ends which Nature 
ſeems to have propoſed in the formation of all animals. 
Mankind are endowed with a deſire of thoſe ends, and an 
averſion to the contrary ; with a love of life, and a dread 
of diſſolution; with a, deſire of the continuance and perpe- 
tuity of the ſpecies , and with an averſion to the thoughts 
of its entire extinction. But though we are in this manner 
end-wed with a very ſtrong deſire of thoſe ends, it has 
not been intruſted to the flow and uncertain determinations 
of our reaſon, to find out the proper means of bringing 
them about. Nature has directed us to the greater part of 
theſe by original and immediate inſtincts. Hunger, thirſt, 

the paſſion which unites the two ſexes, the love of pleaſure, 
and the dread of pain, prompt us to apply thoſe means 
for their own ſakes, and without any conſideration of their 
tendency to thoſe beneficent ends which the great Director 

of nature intended to produce by them. 

Before I conclude this notas, I muſt take notice of a 
difference between the approbation of propriety and that 
of merit or beneficence. Before we approve of the ſenti- 
ments of any perſon as proper and ſuitable to their objects, 
we muſt not only be affected in the ſame manner as he 
is, but we muſt perceive this harmony and correſpondence 
of ſentiments between him and ourſelves. Thus, though 
upon hearing of a misfortune that had befallen my friend, 

I ſhould conceive preciſely that degree of concern which 
he gives way to; yet till I am informed of the manner in 
which he behaves, till I perceive the harmony between 
his emotions and mine, I cannot be ſaid to approve of the 
ſentiments which influence his behaviour. The approbation 
of propriety therefore requires, not only that we ſhould 
entirely ſympathize with the perſon who acts, but that 
we ſhould perceive this perfect concord between hig 
ſentiments and our own. On the contrary, when I hear 
of a benefit that has been beſtowed upon another perſon , 
Jet him who has received it be affected in what manner 
he pleaſes, if, by bringing his caſe home to myſelf, I feel 
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gratitude ariſe in my own breaſt, I neceſſarily approve of 
the conduct of his benefactor, and regard it as meritorious , 
and the proper object of reward. Whether the perſon 
who has received the benefit conceives gratitude or not, 
cannot, it is evident, in any degree alter our ſentiments 


with regard to the merit of him who has beſtowed it. No 


actual correſpondence of ſentiments, therefore, is here 
required. It is ſufficient that if he was grateful, they 
would correſpond; and our ſenſe of merit is often founded 
upon one of thoſe illuſive ſympathies, by which, when 
we bring home to ourſelves the caſe of another, we are 
often affected in a manner in which the perſon principally 
concerned is incapable of being affected. There is a ſimilar 
difference between our diſapprobation of demerit , and tha 
of impropriety. 
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Compariſon Y thoſe two virtues. 


A CTIONS of a beneficent ee , Which 
proceed from proper motives, ſeem alone to re- 
quire reward; becauſe ſuch alone are the appro- 
ved objects of gratitude, or excite the een 
gratitude of the ſpectator. 

Actions of a hurtful tendency, which proceed 
from improper motives, ſeem alone to deſerve 
puniſhment ; becauſe ſuch alone are the approved 
objects of reſentment, or excite the N 
reſentment of the ſpetiator. 

Beneficence is always free, it cannot be extort- 
ed by force, the mere want of it expoſes to no 
puniſhment ; becauſe the mere want of beneficence 
tends to do no real poſitive evil. It may diſappoint - 


of the good which might reaſonably have been ex, 


pected, and upon that account it inay juſtly excite 
diſlike and diſapprobation : it cannot, however, pro- 
voke any reſentment which mankind will go along 
with. The man who does not recompenſe his bene- 
factor, when he has it in his power, and when his 
benefactor needs his aſſiſtance, is, no doubt, guilty 
of the blackeſt ingratitude. The heart of every im- 

partial ſpectator rejects all fellow-feeling with the 
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ſelfiſhneſs of his motives ; and he is the proper ob- 
ject of the higheſt dildppeobation. But ftill he does 
no poſitive hurt to any body. He only does not 
do that good which in propriety he ought to have 
done. He is the object of hatred, a paſſion which 
is naturally excited by impropriety of ſentiment 
and behaviour; not of reſentment, a paſſion which 
is never properly called forth but by actions 
which tend to do real and poſitive hurt to ſome 
particular perſons. His want of gratitude, there- 


fore, cannot be puniſhed. To oblige him by 
force to perform what in gratitude he ought to 


perform, and what every impartial ſpectator would 
approve of him for performing, would, if poſſible, 


be ſtill more improper than his nogletling to per- 


form it. His benefactor would diſhonor himſelf 


if he attempted by violence to conſtrain him to 


gratitude, and it would be impertinent for any 
third perſon, who was not the ſuperior of either, 
to intermeddle. But of all the duties of benefi- 
cence, thoſe which gratitude recommends to us 


approach neareſt to what is called a perfect and 
complete obligation. What friendſhip, what ge- 
neroſity, what charity, would prompt us to do with 


univerſal approbation, is ſtill more free, and can 


ſtill leſs be extorted by force than the duties of 


gratitude. We talk of the debt of gratitude, not of 
charity, or generoſi ty, nor even of friendſhip, when 
friendſhip is mere eſteem, and has not been enhan- 
ced and complicated with gratitude for good offices. 
Reſentment ſeems to have been given us by 


nature for defence, and for defence only. It is the 
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ſafeguard. of juſtice and the ſecurity of innocence. 
It prompts us to beat off the miſchief which is 
_ attempted to be done to us, and to retaliate that 

which 1s already done; that; the offender may be 
made to repent of his injuſtice, and that others, 
through fear of the like puniſhment, may be terri- 
fied from being guilty of the like offence. It muſt 
be reſerved therefore for theſe purpoſes, nor. can 
the ſpectator ever go along with it when it is ex- 
erted for any other. But the mere want of the 
beneficent virtues, though it may diſappoint us of 
the good which might reaſonably be expected, 
neither does, nor attempts to do, any miſchief 
from which we can have occaſron to defend ourſelves. 

There is, however, another virtue, of which the 


obſervance is not left to the freedom of our own. 


wills, which may be extorted by force, and of 
Which the violation expoſes to reſentment, and 
conſequently to puniſhment. This virtue is juſt- 


ice: the violation of juſtice is injury: it does real 


and poſitive hurt to ſome particular perſons, from 


motives which are naturally diſapproved of. It is, 


therefore, the proper object of reſentment, and 
of puniſhment , which is the natural cprifoqumenith 
of reſentment. As mankind go along with, and 
approve of the violence employed to avenge the 


hurt which is done by injuſtice, ſo they much 


more go along with, and approve of, that 

which is employed to prevent and beat - off the 
injury, and to reſtrain the offender from huxt- 
ing his neighbours. The perſon himſelf . who 


meditates an, injuſtice is ſenſible of this, 
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and feels that force may, with the utmoſt propriety, 
be made uſe of, both by the perſon whom he is 
about to injure, and by others, either to obſtruct 
the execution of his crime, or to puniſh him when 
he has executed it. And upon this is founded 
that remarkable diſtinction between juſtice and all 
the other ſocial virtues, which has of late been 
particularly inſiſted upon by an author of very 
great and original genius, that we feel ourſelves 
to be under a ſtricter obligation to act according 
to juſtice, than agreeably to friendſhip, charity, 
or generoſity; that the Practice of theſe laſt- 
mentioned virtues ſeems to be left in ſome meaſure 
to our own choice, but that, ſome how or other, 
we feel ourſelves to be in a peculiar manner tied, 
bound, and obliged to the obſervation of juſtice. 
We feel, that is to ſay, that force may, with the 
utmoſt propriety, and with the approbation of 
all mankind, be made uſe of to conſtrain us to 
rve the rules of the one, but not to follow 
thy precepts of the other. 46.5 

We muſt always, however, carefully ditingni ſh 
what is only blamable, or the proper object of 
diſapprobation , from hat force may be employed 
either to puniſh or to prevent. That ſeems blamable 
which falls ſhort of that ordinary degree of proper 
beneficence which experience teaches us to expect 
of every body; and on the contrary, that ſeems 
pPraiſe-worthy which goes beyond it. The or- 
dinary degree itſelf ſeems neither blamable nor 
praiſe-worthy. A father, a ſon, a-brother, whoa 
behaves to the correfpondent relation neither better 
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nor worſe than the greater part of men commonly 
do, ſeems properly to deſerve neither praiſe nor 
blame. He who ſurpriſes us by extraordinary and 
unexpected, though ſtill proper and ſuitable 
kindneſs,, or on the contrary by extraordinary 
and unexpected, as well as unſuitable unkindneſs, 
ſeems praiſe-worthy in wn one caſe, and blagzable 
in the other. 
Even the moſt n degree of kindneſs or 
beneficence, however, cannot, among equals, be 
extorted by force. Among equals each individual 
is naturally, and antecedent to the inſtitution \of 
civil government, regarded as having a right both 
to defend himſelf from injuries, and to exact a 
_ certain degree of puniſhment for thoſe which have 
been done to him. Every generous ſpectator not 
only approves af his conduct when he does this, 
but enters ſo far into his ſentiments as often to 
be willing to aſſiſt him. When one man attacks, 
or robs, or attempts to murder another, all che 
neighbours take the alarm, and think that they do 
right when they run, either to revenge the perſon 
hs has been injured, or to defend him who is 
in danger of being ſo. But when a father fails in 
the ordinary degree of parental affection towards 
a ſon; when a ſon ſeems to want that filial rever- 
ence which might be expected to his father; when 
hrothen are without the uſual degree of brotherly 
affection; when a man ſhuts his breaſt againſt compaſ- 
ſion, and refuſes to relieve the miſery of his fellow= 
creatures, when he can with the greateſt eaſe; in all 
theſe caſes, ug every — blames the conduct, 
0 K 2 f 
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nobody imagines that thoſe who might have reaſon, 


perhaps, to expect more kindneſs, have any right 
to extort it by force. The ſufferer can only 


complain, and the ſpectator can intermeddle no 


other way than by advice and perſuaſion- Upon 


all ſuch occaſions, for equals to uſe force againſt 


one another, would be thought the ere degree 
of inſolence and preſumption. 

A Tuperior may, indeed, ſometimes , with 
univerſal approbation , oblige thoſe under his. 
Juriſdiction to behave, in this reſpect, with a 
certain degree of propriety to one another. The 
laws of all civilized nations oblige parents to 
maintain their children, and children to maintain 
their parents, and impoſe upon men many other 
duties of beneficence. The civil magiſtrate is intruſted 
with the power not only of preſerving the public 


peace by reſtraining injuſtice, but of promoting 


the proſperity of the common- wealth, by eſtab- 
liſhing good diſcipline, and by diſcouraging every 
ſort of vice and impropriety; he may preſcribe 


rules, therefore, which not only prohibit mutual 
injuries among fellow-citizens, but command mutual 


good offices to a certain degree. When the ſovereign 
commands what is merely indifferent, and what, 
antecedent to his orders, might have been omit- 
ted without any blame, it becomes not only blamable 
but puniſhable to diſobey him. When he commands, 
therefore, what, antecedent to any ſuch order, could 
not have been omitted without the greateſt blame, it 


- ſurely becomes much more puniſhable to be 


wanting in obedience, Of all the duties of à law- 
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giver, however, this, perhaps, is that which it requires 
the greateſt delicacy and reſerve to execute with 
propriety and judgment. To neglect it altogether 


expoſes the common- wealth to many groſs diforders - 


and ſhocking enormities, and to puſh it. too far is 
deſtructive of all erty, ſecurity, and juſtice. 


Though the mere want of beneficence ſeems to 


merit no puniſhment from equals, the greater 
exertions of that virtue appear to deſerve the higheſt 
reward. By being productive of the greateſt good) 
they are the natural and approved objects of the 
livelieſt- gratitude. Though the breach of juſtice, 
on the contrary-, expoſes to puniſhment , the 
obſervance of the rules of that virtue ſeems ſcarce 
to. deſerve any reward. There is, no doubt, a 
propriety in, the practice of juſtice, and it merits, 
upon that account, all the approbation which is 


due to propriety. But as it does no real poſitive }., 


good, it is. entitled to very little gratitude. Mere 

Juſtice is, upon moſt occaſions, but a negative 
virtue, and only hinders. us from hurting our 
neighbour. The man who barely abſtains from 
violating either the perſon, or the eſtate, or the 
reputation of his neighbours, has ſurely very little 
poſitive merit. He fulfils, however, all the rules 
of what is peculiarly called juſtice, and does every 
thing which his equals can with propriety force 
him to do, or which they can puniſh him for not 
doing, We may often fulfil all the rules of . 
by fitting ſtill and doing nothing. 


As every man doth, fo ſhall it be done to ea and 


retaliation leems | to be the great law which is 
| K 3 


a 
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dictated to us by Nature. Beneficence and generoſity 
we think due to the generous and beneficent. 
Thoſe whoſe hearts never open to the feelings © is 
Humanity, ſhould, we think, be ſhut ont in the 
fame manner, from the affoiions of alftheir fellow- 
creatures, id be allowed to live in the midſt of 
| ſociety, as in a great deſert where there is nobody 
to care for them, or to inquire after them, The 
violator of the how of juſtice ought to be made 
to feel himfelf that evil which he has done to 
another; and ſince no regard to the ſufferings of 
his brethren is capable of reſtraining him, he 
ought to be over-awed by the fear of his own. The 
man who 1s barely innocent, who only obſerves the 
laws of juſtice with zegard to others, and merely 
abſtains from hurting his neighbours, can merit 
only that his neighbours in their turn ſhould reſpect 
his innocence, and that the fame laws thould be 
religiouſly pps with regard to him. 


CHAP. 1 I. 


0 the Hoſe of Juſtice ; of ES, end of the 
: conſciouſneſs of Merit. ELD 


HERE can be no proper motive for hurting 
our neighbour, there can be no ineitement to 
do evil to another, which mankind will go along 
with, except juſt indignation for evil which 
that er has done to us. To diſturb his 
happineſs merely becaufe it ſtands in the way 
of our own, to take from him what is of real 
uſe to him merely becaufe it may be of equal 


: . ö 


[ 
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or of more uſe to us, or to n in this manner, 
at the expenſe of other people, the natural prefer- 
ence which every man has for his own happineſs 
above that of other people, is what no impartial 
ſpectator can go along with. Every man is, no 
doubt, by nature, firſt and principally recom- 
mended to his own care; and as he is fitter to take 
care of himſelf than of any other perſon, it is fit and 
right that it ſhould be ſo. Every man, therefore, 
is much more deeply intereſted in ! im- 
mediately concerns himſelf, than in what concerns 
any other man: and to hear, perhaps of the death 
of another perſon, with whom we have no particular 
connexion, will give us leſs concern, will ſpoil our 
Nomach , or break our reſt much leſs than a very 
inſignificant diſaſter which has befallen ourſelves. 
But thongh,the ruin of our neighbour may affeRt _ 
us much leſs, than a very ſmall misfortune of our 
own , we muſt not ruin him to prevent that ſmall 
minfortune; nor even fo prevent our own ruin. 
We muſt, here, as in all other caſes, view onrſelves 
not ſo much according to that licht! in which we 
may naturally appear to ourſelves, as according 
to that in which we naturally appear to others. 
Though every men may, according to the proverb, 
be the whole world to himſelf, to the reſt of 
mankind he is a moſt inſignificant part of it. 
Though his own happineſs may be of more import- 
ance to him than that of all the world beſides, 
to every other perſon it is of no more conſequence 
than that of any other man. Though it may be 
true, therefore, that every individual, in hu 
WE 
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own du; naturally prefers himſelf to all man- 


kind, yet bs dares not look mankind in the face, 


and avow that he acts according to this principle. 
He feels that in this preference they can never go 
along with him, and that how natural ſoever it 


may be to him, it muſt always appear exceſſive 


and extravagant to them. When he views himſelf 
in the light in which he is conſcious that others 
will view him, he fees, that to them he is but one 


of the multitude in no reſpect better than any 
other in it. If he would act fo as that the impar- 


tial fpectator may enter into the principles of his 
conduct, which is what of all things he has the 
greateſt defire to do, he muft, upon this, as upon 
all other occaſions, humble the arrogance. of his 
felf-tove, and bring it down to ſomething which 
other men can go along with. They will indulge 
it fo far as to allow him to be more anxious about, 
and to purſue with more earneſt aſſiduity, his own 
happineſs than that of any other perfon. Thus 
far, Whenever they place themſelves in his ſituation, 
they will readily go along with him. In the race 
for wealth, and honors, and preferments, he may 
run as hard as he can, and ftrain every nerve and 


every muſcle, in ofder to outſtrip all his com- 


petitors. But if he ſhould juſtle, or throw down 
any of them, the indulgence of the fpectators is 
entirely at an end. It is a violation of fair play, 
which they cannot admit of. This man is to 
them, in every reſpect, as good as he: they do 
not enter into that ſelf-love by which he prefers 


Himſelf fo much to this . and cannot 59 


| 
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along with the motive from which he hurt him: 
They readily, therefore ſympathize with the natu- 
ral reſentment of the injured, and the offender be- 
comes the object of their hatred and indignation. 
He is fenfible that he becomes ſo, and feels that 
thoſe ſentiments. are ready to burſt out from all 
_ ſides againſt him. 
As the greater and more irreparable the evil 
that is done, the reſentment of the ſufferer runs 
naturally the higher; ſo does likewiſe the ſym- 
pathetic indignation of the ſpectator, as well as 
the ſenſe of guilt in the agent. Death is the great- 
eſt evil which one man can inflict upon another, 
and excites the higheſt degree of reſentment in thoſe 
who are immediately connected with the ſlain. 
Murder, therefore, is the moſt atrocious of all 
crimes which affect individuals only, in the ſight 
both of mankind, and of the perſon who has com- 
mitted it. To be deprived of that which we are 
poſſeſſed of, is a greater evil than to he diſap- 
pointed of what we have only the expectation. 
| Breach of property, therefore, theft and robbery, 
which take from us what we are poſſeſſed of, 
are greater crimes than breach of contract, which 
only difappoints us of what we expeties., The 
moſt ſacred laws of juſtice, therefore, thoſe whoſe 
violation ſeems to call loudeſt for vengeance and 
puniſhment , are the laws, which guard the life and 
perſons of our neighbour ; the next are thoſe which 
guard his property and poſſeſſions; and laſt of all 
come thoſe which guard what are called his 
perſonal rights, or what is due to him 2 the 
promiſes of others. + 
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The violator of the more ſacred laws of juſtice 
can never reflect on the ſentiments which man- 
kind muſt entertain with regard to him, without 
feeling all the agonies of ſhame, and horror, and 
conſternation. When his paſſion is gratified, and 
he hegins coolly to reflect on his paſt conduct, 
he can enter into none of the motives which in- 
fluenced it. They appear now as deteſtable to him 
as they did always to other people. By ſympathi- 
zing with the hatred and abhorrence which other 
men muſt entertain for him, he becomes in ſome _ 
meaſure the object of his own hatred and abhor- 
rence. The ſituation of the perſon , who ſuffered 
by his injuſtice, now calls upon his pity. He is 
grieved at the thought of it; regrets the unhappy 
effects of his own conduct, and feels at the ſame 
time that they have rendered him the proper ob- 
jed of the reſentment and indignation of mankind, 
and of what is the natural conſequence of reſent- 
ment, vengeance and puniſhment. The thought 
of this perpetually haunts him, and fills him with 
terror and amazement. He dares no longer-look 
ſociety in the face, but imagines himſelf as it were 
rejected, and thrown out from the affections of all 
mankind. He cannot hope for the conſolation of 
ſympathy in this his greateſt and moſt dreadful 
diſtrefs. The remembrance of his crimes has ſhut 
out all fellow-feeling with him from the hearts of 
his fellow-creatures. The ſentiments which they 
entertain with regard to him, are the very thing 
which he is moſt afraid of. Every thing ſeems 
hoſtile and. he would be glad to fly to ſoms 


— 
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inhoſpitable deſert, where he might never more 
behold the face of a human creature, nor read 
in the countenance of mankind the condemnation 
of his crimes. But ſolitude is ſtill more dread-ful 
than ſociety. His own thoughts can preſent him 
with nothing btit what is black, unfortunate, and 
diſaſtrous, the melancholy forebodings of incom- 
prehenſible miſery and ruin. The horror of ſoli- 
tade drives him back into ſociety, and he comes 
again into the preſence of mankind , aſtoniſhed to 
appear before them, loaded with ſhame and diſtract- 
ed with fear, in order to ſupplicate ſome little 
protection from the countenance of thoſe very 
Judges, who he knows have already all unanimouſly 
condemned him. Such is the nature of that 
ſentiment, which is properly called remorſe; of all 
the ſentiments which can enter the human breaſt 
the moſt dreadful. It is made up of ſhame from 
the ſenſe of the impropriety of paſt conduct; of 
grief for the effects of it; of pity for thoſe Wh - 
ſuffer by it; and of the dread and terror of puniſh- 
ment from the conſciouſneſs of the juſtly provoked 
reſentment of all rational creatures. 

The oppoſite behaviour naturally inſpires the op- 
polite ſentiment. The man who, not from frivolous 
fancy, but from proper motives, has performed 
a generous action, when he looks forward to thoſe 
whom he has ſerved, feels himſelf to be the natural 
object of their love and gratitude, and by ſympathy 
with them, of the eſteem and approbation of all 
mankind. And when helooksbackward to the motive 
from which he acted , and ſurveys it in the light 
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in which the indifferent ſpectator will ſurvey it, 
he ſtill continues to enter into it, and applauds 
himſelf by ſympathy with the approbetion of this 
ſuppoſed impartial judge. In both theſe points of 
view his own conduct appears to him every way 
agreeahle. His mind, at the thought of it, is 
filled with cheerfulneſs, ſerenity, and n 8 

He is in friendſhip and harmony with all man- 
kind, and looks upon his fellow. creatures with con- 
fidence and benevolent ſatisfaction, ſecure that he 
has rendered himſelf worthy of their moſt favor- 
able regards. In the combination of all theſe ſen- 
timents conſiſts the conſciouſpels ot merit , or of 
deſerved reward, 


CH A P. 1 li E 
07 the uti uy, ef this conflinution of Nature. | 


Ir T is Rt I that man * who can fubſit only in 
ſociety, was fitted by nature to that ſituation for 
which he was made. All the members of human 
ſociety ſtand in need of each other's affiftance, and 
are likewiſe expoſed to. mutual injuries. Where 
the neceſſary aſliftance is reciprocally afforded from 
love, from gratitude, from friendſhip , and eſteem, 
the ſociety flouriſhes and is happy. All the different 

members of it are bound together by the agreeable | 
bands of love and affeCtion, and are, as it were, 
drawn to one common centre of mutual good offices. 
But though the neceſſary aſſiſtance ſhould not 
be afforded from ſuch generqus and diſintereſted 
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motives, though among the different members of 
the ſociety there ſhould be no mutual love and 
afſection, the ſociety, though leſs happy and 
. agreeable , will not neceſſarily he diſſolved. Soei- 
ety may ſubſiſt among different men, as among 
different merchants, from a ſenſe" of its utility, 
without any mutoal loveior affection; and though. 
no man in it ſhould owe any obligation „or be 
bound in gratitude to any other, it may ſtill be 
upheld by a mercenary exchange of good —_—— 
according to an agreed valuation. 

Society , however , cannot ſubſiſt among thofs 
who are at all times ready to hurt and injure one , 
another. The moment that injury begins, the 
moment that mutual: reſentment and animoſity; 
take place, all the bands of it are broke aſunder; 

and the different members of which it conſiſted 
are; as it were, diſſipated and ſcattered abroad by 
the violence and oppoſition of theif diſcordant 
affections. If there is any ſociety among robbers , 
and murderers, they muſt at leaſt, according to the 
trite obſervation, abſtain from robbing and mure 
dering one enothier: Beneficence, therefore, "is 
leſs eſſential to the exiſtence of ſociety than juf- 
tice. Society may ſubſiſt , though not in the moſt 

comfortable ſtate, without beneficence; but the 
prevalence of injuſtice muſt utterly deſtroy it. 

Though Nature; therefore, exhorts mankind to 
acts of — by the pleaſing conſciouſneſs 
of deſerved reward , ſhe has not thought it ne- 

ceſſary to guard and enforce the practice of it by 
che terrors of mexited puniſhment in caſe it 
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' ſhould be neglected, It is the ornament. Which 


embelliſhes, not the foundation which ſupports 
the building, and which it was, therefore, ſuffici- 
ent to recommend, but by no means neceſſary 

to impoſe. Juſtice, on the contrary is the main 


| — that upholds the whole edifice. If it is 


removed, the great, the immenſe fabric of human 
ſociety, that fabric which, to raiſe and ſupport 
ſeems in this world, if I may ſay ſo, to have been 
the peculiar and darling care of Nature, muſt in 


aà moment crumble into atoms. In order to 


enforee the obſervation of juſtice, therefore, 


Nature has implanted in the human breaſt that 


conſciouſneſs of ill-deſert, thoſe terrors of merit- 


ed puniſhment which attend upon its violation, 


as the great ſafeguards of the aſſociation of man- 
kind, to protect the weak, to curb the violent, 
and to chaſtiſe the guilty, Men, though naturally 
ſympathetic, feel ſo little for an other, with whom. 
they have no particular connexion, in compariſon 
of what they feel for themſelves ; the miſery of one, 
who is merely their e is of fo little 


| importance to them in compariſon even of a {mall 


conveniency of their on; they have it ſo. much 
in n bater to hurt him, and may have ſo ny 


455 ſtand up ke. "Dag in | his e, pi.” over- 
ae them into a reſpect for his innocence, they 


would, like wild beaſts, be at all times ready 
to fly upon him; and a man would enter an 
allembiy of men as he enters a den of lions. 

* — * of che * we obſerve. 
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means adjuſted with the niceſt artifice to the 
ends which they are intended to produce; 


and in the mechaniſm of a plant, or animal 


body, admire how every thing is contrived for 
| advancing the two great purpoſes of nature, t 


ſupport of the individual, and the propagation | 
the ſpecies. But in thels,s and in all ſuch. objects, 
we ſtill diſtinguiſh the efficient from the final cauſe | 


of their ſeveral motions and organizations. The 


digeſtion of the food, the circulation of the blood, | 
and the ſecretion of the ſeveral juices Which are 
drawn from. it, are operations all of them neceſſary 


for the great awake of animal life. Vet we ne- 
ver endeavour to account for them from thoſe 
purpoſes as from their efficient cauſes, nor imagine 
that the blood circulates, or that 2 food digeſts 
of its own accord, and with a view or intention 


to the purpoſes of circulation or digeſtion, The 


wheels of the watch are all admirably adjuſted to 
the end for which it was made, the pointing of the 


hour. All their various motions conſpire in the 


niceſt manner to produce this effect. If they were 
endowed with a deſire and intention t6 produce 


it, they could not do it better. Vet we never 


aſcribe any ſuch deſire or intention to them, 
but to the watch-maker, and we know that they 
are put into motion by a ſpring, which intends 


the effect it produces as little as they do. But 
though, in accounting for the operations of bodies 
we never fail to diſtinguiſh in this manner the 
efficient from the final cauſe, in accounting fox 


thoſe of the mind we are very apt to confound 


* 7 
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theſe two different things with one another. 
When by natural principles we are led to advance 
thoſe ends, which a refined and enlightened 
reaſon would recommend to us, we are very apt 
to impute to that reaſon, as to their efficient cauſe, 


the ſentiments and actions by which we advance 


thofe ends, and to imagine that to be the wiſdom 
of man, which in reality is the wiſdom of God. 
Upon a fuperficial view, this cauſe ſeems ſuffici- 
ent to produce the effects which are aſcribed to 
it; and the ſyſtem of human nature ſeems to be 
more Ample and agreeable when all its different 
operations are in this manner deduced from a 
A principle. ; 
A As ſociety cannot ſabſiſt unleſs the laws of juſtice 
| are tolerably obferved, as no ſocial intercourſe can 
take place among men who do not generally ab- 
min from injuring one another; the conſideration 
of this necelſity, it has been thought, was the 
ground upon which we approved of the enforce- 
ment of the laws of juſtice by the puniſhment of 
_ thoſe who violated them. Man, it has been ſaid, 
has a natural love for ſociety, ind defires that the 
union of mankind ſhould be preſerved for its own 
Fake, and though he himſelf was to derive no bene- 
fir from it. The orderly and flouriſhing ſtate of 
 Tociety is agreeable to him, and he takes delight 
in contemplating it. Its diſorder and confuſion, 
on the contrary , is the object of his averſion, and 
he is chagrined at whatever tends to produce it. 
He is ſenſible too that his own intereſt is connected 
with _ — of ſociety, and that the happineſs, 
| | f Perhaps 
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perhaps the preſervation of his exiſtence, depends 
upon its preſervation. Upon every account, 
therefore, he has an abhorrence at whatever car 
tend to deſtroy ſociety, and is willing to make uſe 
of every means, which can hinder ſo hatęd. and ſo 
dreadful an event. Injuſtice neceſſarily tends to 
deſtroy it. Every appearance of injuſtice, there- 
fore, alarms him, and he runs, if I may ſay ſoz 
to ſtop the progreſs of what, if allowed to go on, 
would quickly put an end to every thing that is 
dear to him. If he cannot reſtrain it by gentle and 
fair means, he muſt bear it down by force and 
violence, and at any rate mnſt put a ſtop to its 
further progreſs. Hence it is, they ſay, that he 
often approves of the enforcement of the laws of 
juſtice even by-the capital puniſhment of thoſe who 
violate them. The diſturber of the public peace is 
hereby removed out of the world, and others are 
terrified by his fate from imitating his example. 
Such is the account commonly given of our 
appi6baticn of the puniſhment of injuſtice. And 
ſo far this account is undoubtedly true, that we 
frequently have occaſion to confirm our natural 
ſenſe of the propriety and fitneſs of puniſhment , 
by reflecting how neceſſary it is for preſerving 
the order of ſociety. When the guilty is about 
to ſuffer that juſt retaliation , which the natural 
indignation of mankind tells them is due to his 
crimes ; when the inſolence of his injuſtice is broken 
and humbled by the terror of his approaching 
puniſhment; when he ceaſes to be an object of fear, 
with the generous and humane he 1 to be an 
Vox. K HE 
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object of pity. The thought of what he is about 
to ſufter extinguiſhes their reſentment for the ſuffer- 
ings of others to which he has given occaſion. They 
are diſpoſed to pardon and forgive him, and to 
ſave him from that puniſhment, which in all their 
cool hours they had conſidered as the retribution 
due to ſuch crimes. Here, therefore, they have 

occaſion to. call to their aiſtance the conſideration. 


of the general intereſt of ſociety. They counter- 
balance the impulſe of this weak and partial 


humanity by the dictates of a humanity that is 


more generous and comprehenſive. They reflect 
that mercy to the guilty is cruelty to the innocent, 
and oppoſe to the emotions of compaſſion which. 
they feel for a particular perſon, a more enlarged 


compaſſion which they feel for mankind. 


Sometimes too we have occaſion to defend the 
propriety of obſerving the general rules of juſtice 
by the conſideration of their neceſſity to the ſupport 
of ſociety. We frequently hear the young and the 
licentious ridieuling the moſt ſacred rules of mora- 
lity, and profeſſing, ſometimes ſrom the corruption, 
but more frequently from the vanity of their hearts, 
the moſt abominable maxima of conduct. Our 
indignation rouſes, and we are eager to refute and 

expole ſuch; deteſtable principles. But though it 
n their intrinſic hatefulneſs and deteſtableneſs, 
Which originaliy inflames us againſt them, we are 
un willing Wale this as the ſole reaſon why we 

condemn them, or to pretend that it is merely 
becauſe, we ourſelves hate and deteſt them. The 
reaſon, we think, would not appear to be concluſive. 


\ 
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| Yet why ſhould it not; if we hate and deteſt hem 
becauſe they are the natural and proper objects of 
hatred and deteſtation? But when we are aſked 
why we ſhould not act in ſuch or ſuch a manner, 
the very queſtion ſeems to ſuppoſe: that, to thoſe 
who aſk it, this manner of acting does not appear 
to be for its own ſake the natural and proper object 
of thoſe ſentiments. We muſt ſhow: them, there- 
fore, that it ought to be ſo for the ſake of ſomething 
elſe.. Upon this account we generally caſt-about 
for other arguments , and the conſideration which 
firſt occurs to us, is the diſorder: and confuſion of 
ſociety which null reſult from the univerſal 
prevalence of ſuch practices. We ſeldom fail, 
therefore, to inſiſt upon this topic. 
But though it commonly requires no great eee 
ment to ſee the deſtructive tendency of all licentious 
practices to the welfare of ſociety, it is ſeldom this 
conſideration which firſt animates us againſt them. 
All men, even the moſt ſtupid and unthinking, 
abhor fraud, perfidy, and injuſtice, and delight 
to ſee them puniſhed, But few men have reflected 
upon the neceſlity of juſtice to the exiſtence f 
ſociety, how obvious ſoever u en _ 
appear to be. h 
That it is not a regard to the preſervation of 
ſociety, which originally intereſts us in the | 
ment of crimes committed againſt individuals, may 
be demonſtrated by many obvious conſiderations. 
The concern which we take in the fortune and 
happineſs of individuals does not, in common caſes, 
or from that which we take in ay fortune and 
2 / 
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happineſs of ſociety. We are no more concerned 
for the deſtruction or loſs of a ſingle man, becauſe 
this man is a member or part of ſociety, and 
becauſe we ſhould be concerned for the deſtruction 
of ſociety, than we are concerned for the loſs of- 
a ſingle guinea, becauſe this guinea is a part of a 
thouſand guineas, and becauſe we ſhould be con- 


cerned. for the loſs of the whole ſum. In neither 


caſe does dur regard for: the individuals ariſe from 
our regard for the multitade : but in both caſes 
our regard for the multitude is compounded and 


made up of the particular regards which we feel 
for the different individuals of which it is compoſed. 


As when a ſmall ſum. is unjuſtly taken from us, 


we do not ſo much proſecute the injury from a 
card to the preſervation: of our whole fortune, 
as from a regard to that particular ſum which we 
have loſt; ſo when a ſingle man is injured, or 
deſtroyed, we demand the pupiſhment of the wrong 
that has been done to him, not ſo much from a 
concern for the general intereſt of ſociety, as from 
2 concern for that very individual who has been 
injured. It is to be obſerved, however, that this 
concern does not neceſſarily ade fo any de- 
gree of thoſe exquiſite ſentiments which are com- 
monly called love, eſteem, and affection, and by 
_ which; we diſtinguiſh our particular frionde and 
f aequaintance. The concern which is requiſite for 
this, is no more than the general fellow-feeling 
which we have with every man merely becauſe 
wy is our ny: e We enter ie n 
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reſentment even of an odious perſon, when he is 


injured by thoſe to whom he has given no pro- 
vocation. Our diſapprobation of his ordinary 


character and conduct does not in this cafe alto- 
gether prevent our fellow-teeling with his natural 
indignation; though with thaſe who are not ei- 
ther extremely candid, or who have not been ac- 
cuſtomed to correct and regulate their natural ſen- 
timents by general rules, it is very apt to damp it. 
Upon ſome occaſions, indeed, we both puniſh 
and approve of puniſhment, newely: from a view 


to the general intereſt of ſociety, which, we ima- : 
gine, cannot otherwiſe be ſecured. Of this kind 


are all the puniſhments inflicted for breaches of 


what is called either civil police, or military diſ- 


cipline. Such crimes do not immediately or direct- 
_ ely hurt any particular perſon; but their remote 
_ conſequences, it is ſuppofed, do produce, or 


might produce, either a conſiderable inconveni- 
ency , or a great diſorder in the ſociety. A 


centinel, for example, who falls aſleep upon his 
watch, ſuffers death by the laws of war, becauſe 
| ſuch careleſſneſs might endanger the whole army. 
This ſeverity may, upon many occafions., appear 


neceſſary, and, for that reaſon, juſt and proper. | 


When the ard{dredtigas of an individual is incon- 
ſiſtent with the ſafety of a multitude, nothing can 


be more juſt than. that the many ſhould be pre- 


ferred to the one. Yet this puniſhment, how ne- 
ceſſary ſoever, always appears to he exceſſively ſevere. 
The natural atrocity of the crime ſeems to be ſo . lit- 


tle, and the puniſhment ſo great, that it is with great 
NOR - + 3 | 
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difficulty that our heart can reconcile itſelf to it. 
Though ſuch careleſſneſs appears very blamable, 


yet the thought of this crime does not naturally 


excite any ſuch reſentment, as would prompt us 


to take ſuch dreadful revenge. A man of humanity 
muſt recollect himſelf, muſt make an effort, and 


exert his whole firmneſs and reſolution, before he 
can bring | himſelf either to inflict it, or to go 


along with it when it is inflicted by ben It 


is not, however, in this manner, that he looks 
upon the juſt puniſhment af an ungrateful mur- 
derer or parricide. His heart, in this caſe, ap- 
plauds with ardor, and even with tranfport, the 
juſt retaliation which ſeems due to ſuch deteſtable 


crimes, and which, if, by any accident, they ſhould 


happen to eſcape, he would be highly enraged and 
diſappointed. The very different ſentiments with 


which the ſpectator views thoſe different puniſh- 


ments, is a proof that his approbation of the one 
is far from being founded upon the fame prin- 
ciples with that of the other. He looks upon the 
centinel as an unfortunate victim, who, indeed, 
muſt, and ought to be, devoted to the ſafety of 


numbers, but whom ftill, in his heart, he would 


be glad to fave; and he is only forry, that the 
intereſt of the many ſhould oppoſe it, But if the 


murderer ſhould eſcape from puniſhment, it would 


excite: his higheſt indignation, and he would call 
upon God ta avenge, in another world, that 
crime which the injuſtice of mankind had negledt 
ed to chaftiſe upon earth. 
For it well deſerves to be ben natico wa that 
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we are ſo far from imagining that injuſtice ought to 
be puniſhed in this life, merely on account of the 
order of ſociety , which cannot otherwiſe be main- 
' tained, that Nature teaches us to hope, and religion, 
we ſuppoſe , authorizes us to expect, that it will be 
puniſhed, even in a life to come. Our ſenſe of its 
ill deſert purſues it, if I may ſay ſo, even beyond 
the grave, though the example of its puniſhment there 
cannot ſerve to deter the reſt of mankind, who ſee _ 
it not, who know it not, from being guilty of 
the like practices here. The j juſtice of God, how- 
ever, we think, ſtill requires, that he ſhould here- 
after avenge the injuries of the widow and the 
fatherleſs, who are here ſo often inſulted with im- 
punity. In every religion, and in every ſuperſtition 
that the world has ever beheld, accordingly, there 
has been a Tartarus as well as an Eliſium; a ow 
provided for the puniſhment of the wicked „ as 
well as one for the en of the js . 
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W HATEVER praiſe. or a can hs 
| Aue to any action, muſt belong either firſt, to 
the intention or affection of the heart, from 
which it proceeds; or, ſecondly, to the exter- 
nal action or movement of the body „vhich 
this affection gives occaſion to; or, laſtly. to the 
good or bad conſequences., which actually, and 
mn fact, proceed from it. Theſe three different 
| things conſtitute the whole nature and circumſtances 
of the action, and muſt be the foundation of 
Whatever quality can belong to it. £ 
That the two laſt of theſe three circumſtances 
cannot be that foundation of any praiſe or blame, 
is abundantly evident; nor has the contrary ever 
been aſſerted by any body. The external action 
or movement of the body is often the ſame in the 
moſt innocent and in the moſt blamable actions. 
He who ſhoots a bird, and he who ſhoots a man, 
both of them perform the ſame external movement: 
each of them draws the trigger of a gun. The 
n. which , Wan in . W | 
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to proceed from any action, are if poſſible, till 
more indifferent either to praife or blame, than 
even the external movement of the body. As they 
depend, not upon the agent, but upon fortune, 
they cannot be the proper foundation for any 
ſentiment, of which his charger and conduct 
are the objects. 4 
The only conſequences for * He can be 
anſwerable, or by which he can deſerve either 
approbation. or diſapprobation of any kind, are 
thoſe which were ſomeway or other intended, or 
thoſe which, at leaſt, ſhow ſome agreeable or 
diſagreeable quality in the intention of the heart, 
from which he acted. To the intention or affection 
of the heart, therefore, to the propriety or impro- 
priety, to the beneficence or hurtfulneſs of the 
deſign, all praiſe or blame, all approbation or diſap- 
probation, of any kind, which can juſtly be beſtowed | 
upon any action, muſt ultimately belong. 
When this maxim is thus propoſed , in abſtract 
5 and general terms, there is nobody who does not 
agree to it. Its ſelf-evident Juſtice 1 is acknowledged 
by all the world, and there is not a diſſenting 
voice among all F , Every body allows, 
that how different ſoever the aceidental, the unin- 
tended and unforeſeen conſequences of different 
actions, yet, if the intentions or affections from 
hich they arofe were, on the one hand, equally 
proper and equally beneficent, or, on the other, 
equally improper and equally malevolent, the 
merit or demerit of the actions is ſtill the lame, and 
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154 OF MERIT AND DEMERIT, Part II. 
the agent is equally the ſuitable object either of 


gratitude or of reſentment. 
But how well ſoe ver we may ſeem to be peedes 


of the truth of this equitable maxim, when we 


eonſider it after this manner, in abſtract, yet when 
we come to particular caſes, the actual conſequences 


' which happen to proceed from any action, have 


a very great effect upon our ſentiments concerning 
its merit or demerit, and almoſt always either 
enhance or diminiſh our ſenſe of both. Scarce, in 
any one inſtance, perhaps, will our ſentiments be 


found, after examination, to be entirely regulated 
by this rule, which we all rg e 49%, ought 


| entirely to regulate them. 


This irregularity of ſentiment, which every body 
feels, which ſcarce any body is ſufficiently aware 


of, and which nobody is willing to acknowledge, 


I proceed now to explain; and I ſhall conſider, 
firſt, the cauſe which gives occaſion to it, or the 
medchanifi by which nature produces it; ſecondly, 
the extent of its influence; and , laſt of all, the 
end which it anſwers, or the purpoſe which the 


Author of nature ſeems to have 5 by it. 


1 


CHAP. b Wa we 


e the cauſe of this 1 — Y Fortune, 
| 


6 Taz canſgs of pain Fr pleaſure, Aer they 


are, or however they operate, ſeem to be the 


| objects, which, in all animals, * excite 
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_ - thoſe two paſſions of gratitude and reſentment. 


They are excited by inanimated, as well as by 
animated objects. We are angry, for a moment, 


even at the ſtone that hurts us. A child beats it, 


24 dog barks at it, a choleric man is apt to curſe 
it. The leaſt reflection, indeed, corrects this 


ſentiment, and we ſoon become ſenfible, that 


| What has no feeling is a very improper object of 
revenge. When the miſchief, however, is very 


great, the object which cauſed it becomes diſa- 


greeable to us ever after, and we take pleaſure 
to burn or deſtroy it. We ſhould treat, in this 
manner, the inſtrument which had accidentally 


been the cauſe of the death of a friend, and we 


ſhould often think ourſelves guilty of a ſort of 


inhumanity, if we neglected to vent this abſurd 


fort of vengeance upon it. 

We conceive, in the ſame manner, a Cort of 
_ gratitude for thoſe inanimated objects, which 
have been the cauſes of great, or frequent pleaſure 

to us. The ſailor, who, as ſoon as he got aſhore, 

ſhould mend his Bre Win the plank upon which 
he had juſt eſcaped from a ſhipwreck, would ſeem 
to be guilty of an unnatural action. We ſhould 
expect that he would rather preſerve it with care 


and affection, as a monument that was, in ſome 


meaſure, Gear to him. A man grows fond of a 
| ſnuff-box, of a pen Anife, of a ſtaff which he has 
long made uſe of, and conceives ſomething like a 
real love and nn for them. If he breaks or 


| loſes them, he is vexed ont of all proportion to 
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the value of the damage. The houſe which we 


have long lived in, the tree, whoſe verdure and 
ſhade, we have long enjoyed, are both looked upon 
With a ſort of reſpect that ſeems due to ſuch benefac- 
tors. The decay of the one, or the ruin of the 
other, affects us with a kind of rien, though 
we thank ſuſtain no loſs by it. The Dryads and 
the Lares of the ancients, a ſort of genii of trees 
and houſes, were probably firſt ſuggeſted by this ſort 
of affection, which the authors of thoſe ſuperſtitions 
felt for ſock objects, and which ſeemed un- 
reaſonable, if there was eben animated about 
them. 

But, before any thing can be the proper object 
of gratitude or reſentment, it muſt not only be 
the cauſe of pleaſure or pain, it muſt likewiſe be 
capable of feeling them. Without this other 


quality, thoſe paſſions cannot vent themſelves with 
any ſort of ſatisfaction upon it. As they are excited by 


the cauſes of pleaſure and pain, ſo their gratification 
conſiſts in retaliating thoſe ſenſations upon what 
gave occaſion to them; which it is to no purpoſe 
to attempt upon what has no ſenſibility. Animals, 
therefore, are leſs improper objects of gratitude 


and reſentment than inanimated obj ects. The dog 


that bites, the ox that gores, are both of them 
puniſhed. If they have been the cauſes of the death 
of any perſon, neither the public, nor the relations 
of the ſlain, can be ſatisfied, unleſs they are put 

to death in their turn: nor is this merely for the 
ſecurſey of the living, but, in a meaſure, to 


75 * 
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revenge the injury of the dead. Thoſe animals, on 
the contrary, that have been remarkably ſerviceable | 
to their maſters, become the objects of a very 
lively gratitude. We are ſhocked at the brutaliiy 


of that officer, mentioned in the Turkiſh Spy, who 


ſtabbed the 3 that had carried him acroſs + 
an arm of the ſea, leſt that animal ſhould af- - 
terwards diſtinguiſh ſome other perſon by: a ſimilar | 


adventure. ; 


But, though animals are not only a cauſes + 


of Wen and pain, but are alſo capable of feeling 
thoſe ſenſations, they are ſtill far from being eomplete 
and perfect objects, either of gratitude or refent- 


ment; and thoſe paſſions ſtill feel, that there is 


ſomething wanting to their entire gratification. 


What gratitude chieffy deſires, is not only to make 
the benefactor feel pleaſure in his turn, but to 


make him conſcious that he meets with — 
reward on account of his paſt conduct, 


make him pleaſed with that conduct, — 
to ſatisfy him that the perſon upon whoitn he 


beſtowed his good offices was not unworthy of 


them. What moſt of all charms us in our bene 
factor, is the concord between his ſentiments and 


our own, with regard to What intereſts us fo 
nearly as the worth of our own character, and 
the eſteem that is due to us. We are delighted 
to find a perſon who values us as we value our- 
ſelves, and diſtinguiſhes us from the reſt of man- 


kind, with an attention not unlike that with 


which we diſtinguiſh ourſelves. To maintain in 
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him "theſe agreeable and flattering ſentiments ,/ is 
one of the chief ends propoſed by the returns we 


are diſpoſed to make to him. A generous mind often 


diſdains the intereſted thought of extorting new fa- 
vors from its benefactor, by what may be called the 
importunities of its gratitude. But to preſerve andto 
increaſe his eſteem, is an intereſt which the greateſt 


mind does not think unworthy of its attention. And 
_ * © this is the foundation of what formerly obſerved, 
that when we cannot enter into the motives of our 


benefactor, when his conduct and character appear 
unworthy of our approbation, let his ſervices have 
been ever ſo great, our gratitude is always ſenſibly 


diminiſhed. We are leſs flattered by the diſtinc- 
tion; and to preſerve the eſteem of ſo weak, or ſo 
worthleſs 2 patron, ſeems to be an object which 

does not deſerve to be purſued for ita own ſake. 


The object „ on the contrary, which reſentment _ 


is. chiefly intent upon, is not ſo much to make 


our enemy feel pain in his turn, as to make him 
conſcious that he feels it upon account of his paſt 
conduct, to make him repent of that conduct, 
and to makphim ſenſible, that the perſon whom he 


injured did not deſerve to be treated in that manner. 
What chiefly.enrages us againſt the man who injures 


or inſults us, [ethos little account which he ſeems to 
make of us, the unreaſonable preference which he 
gives to. himſelf above us, and that abſurd ſelf · love, 
by Which he ſeems to imagine, that other people 
may be ſacrificed at any time, to his conveniency 


or his humor. The glaring impropriety of this con- 
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ke 


duct, the groſs inſolence and injuſtice which we 


ſeems to involve in it, often ſhock and exaſ- 


perate us more than all the miſchief which we have _ 
ſuffered. To bring him back to a more juſt ſenſe of 


what is due to other people, to make him ſenſible of 


what he owes us, and of the wrong that he has done 
to us, is frequently the principal end propoſed in our 
revenge, which is always imperfect when it cannot 


_ accompliſh this. When our enemy appears to have 


done us no injury, when we are ſenſible that he acted 


quite properly, that, in his ſituation, we ſhould have 


done the ſame thing, and that we deſerved from him 
all the miſchief we met with; in that caſe, u we 


have the leaſt ſpark either of candor or 1 
we can entertain no ſort of reſentment. 


Before any thing, therefore, can be ths com- : 


plete and proper object, either of gratitude 
reſentment, it muſt poſſeſs three different qualifies 


tions. Firſt, it muſt be the cauſe of pleaſure in the 


one caſe, and of pain in the other. Secondly, it 
muſt be capable of feeling thoſe ſenſations. And, 
thirdly, it muſt not only have produced thoſe 


ſenſations, but it muſt have produced them from 


deſign, and from a deſign that is approved of in 


te one caſe, and difapproved of in the other. It 
is by the firſt qualification, that any object is 
capable of exciting thoſe ofons;: it is 50 the 


ſecond, that it is in any reſpect capable of grati- 


fying an the third qualification is not only 


necelfary for their complete ſatisfaction, but as it 


gives a je Or 2 8 cn is both exquiſite * 
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peculiar , it is likewiſe an additional er. cauſe 
of thoſe paſſions. 

As what gives pleaſure or pain, Wee cher 
in one way or another, is the ſole exciting cauſe 
of gratitude and reſentment; though the intentions 
of any perſon ſh&uld be ever ſo proper and' bene- 
ficent, on the one hand, or ever ſo improper and 
malevolent on the oth yet, if he has failed in 
producing either the good or the evil which he 
intended, as one of the exciting cauſes is wanting 
in both caſes, leſs gratitude ſeems due to him in 
the one, and leſs reſentment in the other. And, on 
the contrary, though in the intentions of any per- 
ſon, there was either no laudable degree of bene- 
volence on the one hand, or no blamable degree 
of : malice on the other; yet, if his actions ſhould 
produce either great good or great evil, as one of 
the exciting cauſes takes place upon both theſe oc- 
cafions, ſome gratitude is apt to ariſe towards him 
in the one, and ſome reſentment in the other. A 
ſhadow of merit ſeems to fall upon him in the firſt, a 
ſhadow of demerit in the ſecond. And, as the conſe- 
quences of actions are altogether under the empire 
of Fortune, hence ariſes her influence upon the 
ſentiments of mankind with 2 to merit and 
demerit. ü 
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| C H A P. IL 
Of the extent of this In Ruined of Fortune. 


T HE effect of this influence of fortune is, "firſt; 
to diminiſh our ſenſe of the merit or demerit of 
thoſe actions which aroſe from the moſt laudable 
or blamable intentions, when they fail of pro- 
ducing their propoſed effects: and, ſecondly, to 
increaſe our ſenſe of the merit or demerit of actions, 
beyond what is due to the motives or affections 
from which they proceed, when they accidentally 
give occaſion either to extraordinary Nears or 
Pain. 

1. Firſt, I ſay, though the intentions of any per- 
ſon mould be ever ſo proper and beneficent, on 
the one hand, or ever ſo improper and miilevolent, 
on the Adder, yet, if they fail in producing their 
effects, his merit ſeems imperfect in the one caſe, 
and his demerit incomplete in-the other. Nor is 
this irregularity of ſentiment felt only by thoſe 
who are immediately affected by the conſequences 
of any action. It is felt, in ſome meaſure even by 
the impartial ſpectator. The man who ſolicits an 
office for another, without obtaining it, is regarded 
as his friend, and ſeems to deſerve his love and 
affection. But the man who not only ſolicits, 
but procures it, is more peculiarly conſidered as 
his patron and henefactor, and is entitled to his 
reſpect and gratitude. The perſon obliged , we are 
apt to think, may, with ſome juſtice, imagine him- 
ſelf on a level with the firſt: but we cannot enter 
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into his ſentiments, if he does not feel himſelf in- 
ferior to the ſecond. It is common indeed to ſay that 
we are equally obliged to the man who has endea- 
voured to ſerve us, as to him who actually did ſo. It 
is the ſpeech which we conſtantly make upon every 
unſucceſsful attempt of this kind ; but which,” like 
all other fine ſpeeches, muſt be underſtood with 
a grain of allowance. The ſentiments which a man 
of generoſity entertains for the friend who fails, 
may often indeed be nearly the ſame with thoſe 
Which he conceives for him who ſucceeds: and 
the more generous he is, the more nearly will 
thoſe ſentiments approach to an exact level. With 
the truly generous, to be beloved, to be eſteemed 
by thoſe whom they themſelves think worthy of 
eſteem , gives more pleaſure, and thereby eee 
more gratitude, than all the advantages which they 
can ever expect from thoſe ſentiments. When they 
loſe thoſe advantages therefore, they ſeem to loſe 
but a trifle, which is ſcarce worth regarding. They 
ſtill ver loſe ſomething. Their pleafure there- 
fore, and conſequently their gratitude, is not per- 
fedlly complete : and accordingly if, between the 
friend who fails and the friend who ſucceeds, all 
other circumſtances are equal, there will, even in 
the nobleſt and the beſt mind, be ſome little dif- 
ference of affection in favor of him who ſucceeds. 
Nay, ſo unjuſt are mankind in this reſpect, that 
though the intended benefit ſhould be procured , 
yet if it is not procured by the means of a parti- 
cular benefactor , they are apt to think that 
leſs gratitude is due to the man, who with 
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the beſt intentions in the world could do no 
more than help it a little forward. As their 
gratitude is in this caſe divided among the dif- 
ferent perſons who contributed to their pleaſure, 
a ſmaller ſhare of it ſeems due to any one. Such 
a perſon, we hear men commonly ſay , intended 
no doubt to ſerve us; and we really believe ex- 
erted himſelf to the utmoſt of his abilities for that 
purpoſe. We are not, however, obliged to him 
for this benefit; ſince, had it not been for the con- 
currence of others, all that he could have done 
would never have brought it about. This con- 
ſideration, they imagine, ſhould, even in the 
eyes of the impartial ſpectator, diminiſh the debt 
which they owe to him. The perſon himſelf who 
has nnſucceſsfully endeavoured to confer a benefit, 
has by no means the ſame dependency. upon the 
gratitude of the man whom he meant to oblige, 
nor the ſame ſenſe of his own merit towards him, 
which he would have had in the caſe of ſucceſs. 
Even the merit of talents and abilities which 
ſome accident has hindered from producing their 
effects, ſeems in ſome meaſure imperfect, even 
to thoſe who are fully convinced of their capaciry 
to produce them. The general who has been 
hindered by the envy of miniſters from gaining 
ſome great advantage over the enemies of his 
country, regrets the loſs of the opportunity for ever 
after. Nor is it only upon account of the public that 
he regrets it. He laments that he was hindered from 
performing an action which would have added a 
new luſtre to his character in his own eyes, as 
M 2 
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well as in thoſe of every other perſon. It ſatisfies 
neither himſelf nor others to reflect-that the plan 
or deſign was all that depended on him, that no 


greater capacity was required to execute it than 


what was neceſſary to concert it: that he was al- 
lowed to be every way capable of executing it, 
arid that had he heen permitted to go on, ſucceſs 
was infallible. He ſtill did not execute it; and 
though he might deferve all the approbation which 
1s due to a magnanimous and great deſign, he ſtill 


Wanted the actual merit of having performed a 


great action. To take the management of any af- 


fair of public concern from the man who had 


almoſt brought it to a concluſion, is regarded as 
the moſt invidious injuſtice. As he had done ſo 
much, he ſhould, we think, have been allowed 
to acquire the complete merit of putting an end 
to it. It was objected to Pompey , that he came 
in upon the victories of L. cullus, and gathered 
thoſe laurels which were due to the fortune and 
valor of an other. The glory of Lucullus, it ſeems, 
was leſs complete even in the opinion of his own 
friends, when he was not permitted to finiſh that 
conqueſt which his conduct and courage had put 


In the power of almoſt any man to finiſh. It morti- 


fies an architect when his plans are either not exe- 
cuted at all, or when they are ſo far altered as to 
ſpoil the effect of the building. The plan, how- 
ever, is all that depends upon the architect. The 

whole of his genius is, to good judges, as completely 
diſcovered in that as in the actual execution. But a 
plan does not, even to the moſt intelligent, give the 
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ſame * as a noble and magnificent build- 
ing. They may diſcover as much both of taſte 

and genius in the one as in the other. But their 
effects are ſtill vaſtly different, and the amuſement 
derived from the firſt, never approaches to the 
wonder and admiration which are fometimes ex- 
cited by the ſecond. We may believe of many men, 
that their talents are ſuperior to thoſe of Czſar 
and Alexander; and that in the ſame ſituations 
they would perform till greater actions. In the 
mean time, however, we do not behold them with 
that aſtoniſhment and admiration with which thoſe 
two heroes have been regarded in all ages and 
nations. The calm judgments of the mind may 
approve of them more, but they want the ſplen- 
dor of great actions to dazzle and tranſport it. 
The ſuperiority of virtues and talents has not, even 
upon thoſe who acknowledge that ſuperiority, the 
ſame effect with the ſuperiority of achievements. 
As the merit of an unſucceſsful attempt to do good 
ſeems thus, in the eyes of ungrateful mankind, to 
be diminiſhed by the miſcarriage, ſo does like- 
wiſe the demerit of an unſucceſsful attempt to 
do evil. Ihe deſign to commit a crime, how 
clearly ſoever it may be proved, is ſcarce ever 
puniſhed with the ſame ſeverity as the actual com- 
miſſion of it. The caſe of treaſon is perliaps the 
only exception. That crime immediately affec- 
ting the being of the government itſelf, the govern- ' 
ment is naturally more jealous of it than of any 
other. In the puniſhment of treaſon, the ſover- 
eign reſents the ne which are immediately 
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done to himſelf: in the puniſhment: of other 
crimes, he reſents thoſe which are done to other 
men. It is his own reſentment which he indulges 
in the one caſe: it is that of his ſubjects which by 
ſympathy he enters into in the other. In the firſt 
caſe , therefore, as he judges in his own cauſe, 
he is very apt to be more violent and ſanguinary 
in his puniſhments than the impartial ſpectator can 
approve of. His reſentment too riſes here upon 
{ſmaller occaſions, and does not always, as in 
other caſes, wait for the perpetration of the crime, 
or even for the attempt to commit it. A trea- 
ſonable concert, though nothing has been done, 
or even attempted in conſequence of it, nay, a 
treaſonable converſation, is in many countries 
puniſhed in the ſame manner as the actual commiſ- 
ſion of treaſon. With regard to all other crimes, 
the mere deſign, upon which no attempt has fol- 
lowed, is ſeldom puniſhed at all, and is never 
puniſhed ſeverely. A criminal defign „and a eri- 
minal action, it may be ſaid indeed, do not neceſ- 
ſarily ſu ppoſe the ſame degree of depravity , and 
ought not therefore to be ſubjected to the ſame 
puniſhment. We are capable, it may be ſaid, of 
reſolving, and even of taking meaſures to execute, 
many things which, when it comes to the point, 
we feel ourſelves altogether incapable of execu- 
ting. But this reaſon can have no place when 
the deſign has been carried the length of the laſt 
attempt. The man, however, who fires a piſtol at, 
his enemy but miſſes him , is puniſhed with death 
by the laws of ſcarce any country. By the old 
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law of Scotland, though he ſhould wound him, 
yet, unleſs death enſues within a certain time, 
the aſſaſſin is not liable to the laſt puniſhment. 
The reſentment of mankind , however, runs ſo 
high againſt this crime, their teri for the man 
who ſhows himſelf capable of committing it, is ſo 
great, that the mere attempt to commit it ought 
in all countries to be capital. The attempt to 
commit ſmaller crimes is almoſt always puniſhed 
very lightly, and ſometimes is not puniſhed at 
all. The thief, whoſe hand has been caught in 
his neighbour's kb before he had taken any 
thing out of it, is puniſhed with ignominy only. 
If he had got time to take away a handkerchief, 
he would have been put to death. The houſe- 
breaker, who has been found ſetting a ladder to 
his neighbour's window, but had not got into it, 
is not expoſed to the capital puniſhment. The at- 
tempt to raviſh is not puniſhed'as a rape. The at- 
tempt to ſeduce a married woman 1s not puniſhed 
at all, though, ſeduction is puniſhed ſeverely. 
Our reſentment againſt the perſon who. only at- 
| tempted to do a miſchief, is ſeldom ſo ſtrong as 
to bear us out in inflicting the ſame puniſhment 
upon him, which we ſhould have thought due if 
he had actually done it. In the one caſe, the joy 
of our deliverance alleviates our ai of the 
atrocity of his conduct; in the other, the grief of 
our misfortune a it. His real demerit, how- 
ever, is undoubtedly che ſame in both caſes, 
ſince his intentions were equally eriminal; and 
there is in this reſpect, therefore, an irregularity ir in 
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the ſentiments of all men, and a conſequent relaxa- 


tion of diſcipline in the laws of, I believe, all nations, 
of the moſt civilized , as well as of the moſt barharous. 
The humanity of a civilized people diſpoſes them 
either to diſpenſe with, or to mitigate puniſhments 
wherever their i indignation is not goaded on 
by the conſequences of the crime. Barharians, on 
the other hand, when no actual conſequence has 


happened from any action, are not apt to be very 


delicate or inquiſitive abe the motive. 

The perſon himſelf who eithé from paſſion, or 
from the influence of bad company , has reſolved, 
and perhaps taken meaſures to perpetrate forns 
crime, but who has fortunately been prevented 


by an accident which put it out of his power, is 


ſure if he has any remains of conſcience, to re- 
gard this event all his life after as a great and 


\ fGgnal deliverance, He can never think of it with- 
out returning thanks to Heaven for having been 


thus graciouſly pleaſed to fave him from the guilt 
in which he was juſt ready to plunge himſelf, 
and to hinder him from rendering all the reſt of 
his life a ſcene of horror, remorie, and repent- 
ance. But though his hands are innocent, he is 
conſcious that his heart is equally, guilty as if he 


bad actually executed what he was ſo fully reſol- 


ved upon. It gives great eaſe to his conſcience, 


however, to conſider that the crime was not ex- 


ecuted, though he knows that the failure aroſe 
from no virtue in him. He ſtill conſiders himſelf 

as leſs deſerving of puniſhment and reſentment ; 
and this good fortune either diminiſhes, or takes 
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away altogether, all ſenſe of guilt. To remember how 
much he was reſolved upon it, has no other effect 
than to make him regard his eſcape as the greater and 
more miraculous: for he ſtill fancies that he has eſca- 
ped, and he looks back upon the danger to which his 
peace of mind was expoſed, with that terror, with 
which one who is in ſafety may fometimes re- 
member the hazard he was in of falling over a 
precipice, and ſhudder with horror at the thought. 

2. The ſecond effect of this influence of fortune, 
is to increaſe our ſenſe of the merit or demerit of 
actions beyond what is due to the motives or affec- 
tion from which they proceed, when they happen 
to give occaſion to extraordinary pleaſure or pain. 
The agreeable or diſagreeable effects of the action 
often throw a ſhadow of merit or demerit upon 
the agent, though in his intention there was 
nothing that deſerved either praiſe or blame, or 
at leaſt that deſerved them in the degree in which 
we are apt to beſtow them. Thus, even the 'meſ- 
ſenger of bad news is diſagreeable to us, and, on 
the contrary, we feel a ſort of gratitude for cho 
man who brings us good tidings. For a moment 
we look upon them both as the authors, the one 
of our good, the other of our bad ee and 
regard them in ſome meafure as if they had real- 
ly brought about the events which they only give 
an account of. The firſt author of our joy is natu- 


rally the object of a tranſitory gratitude: We 


embrace him with warmth and affection, and 
ſhould be glad, during the inſtant of our proſperity, 
to reward him as for ſome ſignal ſervice. By the 
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| cuſtom of all courts, the officer, who brings the 


news of a victory, is entitled to conſiderable 
preferments, and the general always chuſes one 


of his principal favorites to go upon ſo agreeable 


an errand. The firſt author of our ſorrow is, on 
the contrary, juſt as naturally the object of a 
tranſitory reſentment. We can ſcarce avoid looking 


upon him with chagrin and uneaſineſs; and the 


rude and brutal are apt to vent upon him that 
ſpleen which his intelligence gives occaſion to. 
Tigranes, king of Armenia, ſtruck off the head of 
the man who brought him the firſt account of the 
approach of a formidable enemy. To puniſh in 
this manner the author of bad tidings, ſeems bar- 


barous and inhuman: yet, to reward the meſlenger 


of good news, 1s not diſagreeable tous; we think 
it ſuitable to the bounty of kings. But why do we 
make this difference, ſince, if there is no fault in 
the one, neither is there any merit in the other? 
It is becauſe any ſort of reaſon ſeems ſufficient to 


authorize the exertion of the ſocial and benevolent 
- affections; but it requires the moſt ſolid and ſubſtan- 


tial to make us enter into that of the unſocial 
and malevolent. | 
But though in general we areaverſe to enter into 
the unſocial and malevolent affections, though we 
lay it down fora rule that we onght never to approve 


of their gratification, unleſs ſo far as the malicious 
and unjuſt intention of the perſon, againſt whom 
they are directed, renders him their proper object; 
yet, upon ſome ooballions; we relax of this ſeverity. 
When the negligence of one man has occaſioned ſome 
: / | 
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unintended damage to another, we generally enter ſa - 


far into the reſentment of the ſufferer, as to 
approve of his. inflicting a puniſhment upon the 
offender much beyond what the offence would 
have appeared to deſerve, had no ſuch unlucky 
conſequence foHlowed from it. 

There is a degree of negligence, which would 
appear to deſerve ſome chaſtiſement though it ſhould 
occaſion no damage to any body. Thus, if a 
perſon ſhould throw a large ſtone over a wall 
into a public ſtreet without giving warning to thoſe 
who might be paſling by, and without regarding 
where it was likely to fall, he would undoubtedly 
deſerve ſome chaſtiſement. A very accurate police 
would puniſh, ſo abſurd an action, even though 
it had done no miſchief. The perſon who has 
been guilty of it, ſhows an inſolent contempt of the 
happineſs and ſafety of others. There is real in- 
Juſtice in his conduct. He wantonly expoſes his 
neighbour to what no man in his ſenſes would chuſe 
to expoſe himſelf, and evidently wants that ſenſe 
of what is due to his fellow-creatures which is the 


baſis of Juſtice and of ſociety. Groſs negligence . 


therefore is, in the law, ſaid to be almoſt equal 
to malicious deſign. When any unlucky conſe- 
_ quences happen from ſuch careleſſneſs, the perſon 
who has been guilty of it is often puniſhed as if 
he had really intended thoſe conſequences ; and 
his conduct, which was only thoughtleſs and inſo- 
lent , and what deſerved ſome chaſtiſement, is 


- 


Lata culpa prope dolum eſt. 
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conſidered as atrocions , and as liable to the 


ſevereſt puniſhment. Thus if, by the imprudent 
aclion abovementioned, he ſhould accidentally 


Kill a man, he is, by the laws of many countries, 


particularly by che old law of Scotland, liable to 
the laſt puniſhment. And though this is no doubt 
exceſſively ſevere, it is not altogether inconſiſtent 
with our natural ſentiments. Our juſt indignation | 
againſt the folly and inhumanity of his conduct is 
exaſperated by our ſympathy with the unfortunate 
ſufferer. Nothing, however would appear more 
ſhocking to our natural ſenſe of equity, than to 


bring a man to the ſcaffold merely for having 


thrown a ſtone careleſsly into the ſtreet without 
hurting any body. The folly and inhumanity of 
his conduct, however, would in this caſe be the 
ſame; but ſtill our ſentiments would be very dif- 
ferent. The conſideration of this difference may 
ſatisfy us how much the indignation, even of the 
ſpectator, is apt to be animated by the actual conſe- 
quences of the action. In caſes of this kind there 


will, if I am not miſtaken, be found a great degree 


of ſeverity in the laws of almoſt all nations; as I 
have already obſerved that in thoſe of an oppoſite 
kind there was a very general relaxation of diſcipline. 

There is another degree of negligence which does 


not involve in it any ſort of injuſtice. The perſon 


who is guilty of it treats his neighbour as he treats 
himſelf, means no harm to any body, and is far 


from entertaining any inſolent contempt for the 


ſafety and happineſs of others. He is not, how- 


ever, ſo careful and circumſpect in his conduct as 
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he ought to be, and deſerves upon this account 
ſome degree of blame and cenſure, but no ſort of 
puniſhment. Yet if, by a negligence * of this 
kind he ſhould occaſion ſome damage to another 
perſon , he is by the laws of, I believe, all coun- 
tries, obliged to compenſate it. And though this 
is no doubt a real puniſhment, and what no mortal 
would have thought of inflicting upon him, had 
it not been for the unlucky accident which his 
conduct gave occaſion to; yet this decifion of the 
law is approved of by the natural ſentiments of 
all mankind. Nothing, we think, can be more 
juſt than that one man ſhould not ſuffer by the 
careleſſneſs of another; and that the damage 
occaſioned by blamable negligence , ſhould be 
made up by the perſon who was guilty of it. 
© There is another ſpecies of negligence *, which 
| conſiſts merely in a want of the moſt anxious 
timidity and eircumſpection, with regard to all 
the poſſible conſequences of our actions. The want 
of this painful attention, when no bad conſequences 
follow from it, is ſo far from being regarded as 
blamable, that the contrary quality is rather conſi- 
dered as ſuch. That timid circumſpection which is 
afraid ofevery thing, is never regarded as a virtue, 
but as a quality which more than any other incapaci- 
tates for action and buſineſs. Yet when, from a want 
of this exceſlive care, a perſon happens to occaſion 


* Culpa levis. | 


* Culpa leviſſima. 
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' ſome damage to angehas. he is often by the law 


obliged to compenſate it. Thus, by the Aquilian 
law, the man, who not being able to manage a 
horſe that had accidentally taken fright, ſhould 
happen to ride down his neighbour's ſlave, is 
obliged to compenſate the damage. When an 
accident of this kind happens, we are apt to think 
that he ought not to have rode ſuch a horſe, and 
to regard his attempting it as an unpardouable 


levity: though without this accident we ſhould 


not only have made no ſuch reflection, but ſhould 
have regarded his refuſing it as the effec of timid 
weakneſs, and of an anxiety about merely poſſible 


events, which it is to no. purpoſe to be aware of. 


The perſon himſelf, who by an accident even of 
this. kind has involuntarily hurt another, ſeems to 
have ſome ſenſe of his own ill deſert, with regard 
to him. He naturally runs up to the ſufferer to 
expreſs his concern for what has happened, and 
to make every acknowledgment in his power. If 
he has any ſenſibility, he neceſlarily deſires to 
coinpenſate the damage, and to do every thing 
he can to appeaſe that animal reſentment, which 
He is ſenſible will be apt to arife in the breaſt of 


- the ſufferer. To make no apology, to offer no 


atonement, is regarded as the higheſt brutality. 
Yet why ſhould he make an apology more than 
any other perſon ? Why ſhould he, fince 
he was equally innocent with any other by - 


| Nander, be thus fingled out from among all 
eniakind , to make up for the bad fortune of 


another ? This taſk would ſurely never be impoſed 
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0 upon him, did not even the impartial ſpectator 
feel ſome indulgence for what may be regarded 
as the unjuſt reſentment of that other. 


C H II bo 
Of the final cauſe of the Irregularity of Sentiments. 


N UCH is the effect of the good or bad con- 
ſequence” of actions upon the ſentiments both of 
the perſon who performs them, and of others; 
and thus, Fortune, which governs the world, has 
ſome influence where we ſhould be leaſt willing 
to allow her any, and directs in fome meaſure 
the ſentiments of mankind, with regard to the 
character and conduct both of themſelves and 
others. That the world judges by the event, and 
not by the deſign, has been in all ages the complaint, 
and is: the great diſcouragement of virtue. Every 


body agrees to the general maxim, that as the 


event does not depend on the agent, it ought to 
have no influence upon our fentiments, with regard 
to the merit or propriety of his conduct. But 
when we come to particulars , we find that our 
ſentiments are fcarce in any one inſtance exactly 
conformable to what this equitable maxim would 
direct. The happy or unproſperous event of any 
action, is not only apt to give us a good or bad 
opinion of the prudence with which it was 
conducted, but almoſt always too animates our 
gratitude or reſentment, our ſenſe of the merit or 
demerit * the deſign. | 


= 
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Nature, however, when ſhe implanted the ſeeds 
of this irregularity in the human breaſt, ſeems, as 
upon all other occaſions, to have intended the 
happineſs and perfection of the ſpecies. If the 


hurtfulneſs of the deſign, if the malevolence of 
the affection, were alone the cauſes which ex- 
cited our reſentment , we ſhould feel all the furies 


of that paſſion againſt any perſon in whoſe breaſt 
we ſuſpected or believed ſuch deſigns or affections 
were harboured, though they had never broke 
out into any ations: Sentiments, thoughts, intenti- 
ons, would become the objedts of puniſhment ; 
and if the indignation of mankind run as high 
againſt them as againſt actions; if the baſeneſs of 
the thought which had given birth to no action, 
ſeemed in the eyes of the world as much to call 
aloud for vengeance as the baſeneſs of the action, 
every court of judicature would become a real 
inquiſition. There would be no ſafety for the moſt 


innocent and circumſpect conduct. Bad wiſhes, | | 


bad views, had deſigns, might ſtill be ſuſpected; 
and while theſe excited the ſame indignation with 
bad conduct, while bad intentions were as much 
reſented as bad actions, they would equally expoſe 
the perſon to puniſhment and reſentment. Actions, 
therefore, which either produce actual evil, or 


attempt to produce it, and thereby put us in tho 


immediare fear of it, are by the Author of nature 
rendered the only proper and approved objects 
of human puniſhment and reſentment. Sentiments, 
deſigns, affections, though it is from theſe that 
according to cool reaſon human actions derive 


s 
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their whole merit or demerit, are placed by tha” 


great Judge of hearts ken” the limits of every 


human juriſdiction, and are reſerved for the 
cognizance of his own unerring tribunal. That 
neceflary rule of juſtice, therefore, that men in 
this life are liable - to puniſhment far their actions 
only, not tor their deſigns and intentions, is founded 
upon this ſalutary and uſeful irregularity in human 
ſentiments concerning merit or demerit, which at 
firſt ſight appears ſo abſurd and unaccountable. 
But every part of nature, when attentively ſurveyed, ' 
equally demonſtrates the providential care of its 
Author, and we may admire the wiſdom and goods 
neſs of God even in the weakneſs and folly of men. 
Nor is that irregularity of ſentiments altogether 
without its utility, by which the merit of an 
unſucceſsful attempt to ſerve, and much more 
that of mere good inclinations and kind wiſhes , 
appears to be imperfect. Man was made for action, 
and to promote by the exertion of his faculties 
ſuch changes in the external circumſtances both 
of himſelf and others, as may ſeem moſt fayorable 
to the happineſs of all. He muſt not be ſatisfied 
with indolent benevolence, nor fancy himſelf the 
friend of mankind, becauſe in his heart he wiſhes 
well to the proſperity of the world. That he 
may call forth the whole vigor of his ſoul, 
and ſtrain every nerve, in order to produce 
thoſe "ends which it is the purpoſe of his being 
to advance, Nature has taught him, that neither 
himſelf nor mankind can be fully ſatisfied 
with his conduct, nor beſtow upon it the full 
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meaſure of applauſe, unleſs he has actually pro- 
duced them. He is made to know, that praiſe of 
good intentions, without the merit of good offices, 
will be but of little avail to excite either the loudeſt 
acclamations of the world, or even the higheſt 
degree of felf-applauſe. The man who has perfor- 
med no fingle action of importance, but whoſe 
whole converſation and deportment expreſs the 
juſteſt, the nobleſt, and moſt generous ſentiments, 
can be entitled to demand no very high reward, 
even though his inutility ſhould be owing to nothing 
but the want of an opportunity to ſerve. We 
can ftill refuſe it him without blame. We can 
fill aſk him, What have you done? What actual 
ſervice can you produce, to entitle you to ſo great 
a recompence? We eſteem you, and love you; 
but we owe you nothing. To reward indeed that 


latent virtue which has been uſeleſs only for want 


of an opportunity to ſerve, to beſtow upon it thoſe 
honors and preferments, which, though in ſome 
meaſure it may be faid to deficve them, it could 
not with - propriety have inſiſted upon, is the 
effect of the moſt divine benevolence. To 
puniſh, on the contrary, for the affections of 
the heart only”, where no crime has been 
committed , is the moſt infolent and barbarous 
tyranny. The benevolent affections feem to 
deſerve moſt . praiſe , when they do not 
wait till it becomes almoſt a crime for them 
not to exert themſelves. The malevolent, on 
the contrary , can ſcarce be too tardy , too flow, 


or deliberate. | 
1 * 
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It is even of conſiderable importance , that the 
evil which is done without deſign ſhould be re- 
garded as a misfortune to the doer as well as to 
the ſufferer. Man is thereby taught to reverence + 
the happineſs of his brethren, to tremble leſt he 
ſhould , even unknowingly, do any thing that can 
hurt nc, da to dread that animal reſentment 
which, he feels, is ready to burſt out againſt him 
if he ſhould,” with deſign, be the unhappy inſtru- 
ment of their calamity. : As, in the ancient heathen 
religion, that holy ground which had been conſe- 
crated to ſome god , was not to be trod upon but. 
upon ſolemn and neceſſary occaſions, and the 
man who had even ignorantly violated it, became 
piacular from that moment, and, until proper 
atonement ſhould be made, incurred the vengeance 
of that powerful an inviſible being to whom it 
had been ſet apart; ſo, by the wiſdom of Nature, 
the happineſs of every innocent man is, in the 
ſame manner, rendered holy, conſeerated, and 
hedged round againſt the approach of every other 
man; not to be wantonly trod upon, not even to 
be, in any reſpect, ignorantly and involuntarily 
violated, without requiring ſome expiation , ſome 
atonement in proportion to the greatneſs of ſuch 
undeſigned violation. A man of: humanity, wha 
accidentally , and without the ſmalleſt degree of 
blamable negligence, bas been the cauſe of the death 
of another man, feels himſelf piacular, though not 
guilty; Duting his whole life he conſiders this ae- 
cident as one of the greateſt misfortunes that could 
have befallen him. If the * the ſlain 
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is poor, and he himſelf in tolerable circum- 
ſtances, he immediately takes them under his 
protection , and, without any other merit, thinks 
them entitled to every degree of favor and kind- 
neſs. If they are in better-circumſtances, he endea- 
vours by every ſubmiſhon, by every expreſſion of 
ſorrow, by rendering them every good office which 
he can deviſe or they accept of, to atone for what 
has happened, and to propitiate, as much as 
poſſible, their, perhaps natural, though no doubt 
moſt unjuſt reſentment, for the great, though 
involuntary, offence which he has given them. 
The diſtreſs which an innocent perſon feels, 
who, by ſome accident, has been led to do ſome- 
thing which, if it had been done with knowledge 
and deſign, would have juſtly expoſed him to 
the deepeſt reproach , has given occaſion to ſome 
of the fineſt and moſt intereſting ſcenes both of 
the ancient and of the modern drama. It is this 
fallacious ſenſe of guilt, if I may call it ſo, which 
conſtitutes the whole diſtreſs of Oedipus and Jo- 
caſta upon the Greek, of Monimia and Iſabella 
than the Engliſh, theirs, They are all of them 
in the higheſt degree piacular, though not one of 
them is in the ſmalleſt degree guilty. - 
Notwithſtanding, however, all theſe bn 
irregularities of ſentiment , if man ſhould unfor- 
tunately either give occaſion to thoſe evils which 
he did not intend , or fail in producing that good 
which he ed, Nature has not left his inno- 
cence altogether without conſolation, nor his virtue 
altogether without reward. He then calls to his 
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aſſiſtance that juſt and equitable maxim , That 
thoſe eyents which did not depend upon our 
conduct, ought not to diminiſh the eſteem that is 
due to us. He ſummons up his whole magna- 
nimity and firmneſs of ſoul, and ſtrives to regard 
himſelf, not in the light in which he at preſent 
appears, but in that in which he ought to appear, 
in which he would have appeared had his ge- 
nerous deſigns been crowned with ſucceſs, and in 
which he would ſtill appear, notwithſtandin 
their miſcarriage, if the ſentiments of eee. 
were either altogether candid and equitable, or 
even perfectly conſiſtent with themſelves. The 
more candid and humane part of mankind entire- 
ly go along with the efforts which he thus makes 
to ſupport himſelf in his own opinion. They 
_ exert their whole generoſity and greatneſs of mind, 
to correct in themſelves this irregularity of hues 
nature, and endeavour to regard his unfortunate 
magnanimity in the ſame light in which, had it 
been ſucceſsful, they would, without any ſuch 
generous exertion, have natmally bem diſpoſed 
* conſider it. 5 
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our own Sentiments and Conduct, and of the 
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CHAP, 1. 


Of the Principle of Sel - and of Sel F. 
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In the two e parts of this difcourfe , 
I have chiefly conſidered the origin and found- 
ation of our judgments concerning the ſentiments 
and conduct of others. I come now to conſider 
more particularly the origin of thoſe concerning 
our own. - 

The principle by which we naturally Ather 

- @pprove or diſapprove, of our own conduct, ſeems 

to be altogether the ſame with that by which we 
exereiſe the likejudgments concerning the conduct 
of other people. We eicher — or e 
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of the conduct of another man according as we 
feel that, when we bring his caſe home to our- 
ſelves, we either can or cannot entirely ſympathize 
with the ſentiments and - motives which directed 
it. And, in the ſame manner, we either approve 
or diſapprove of our own conduct, according as 
we feel that, when we place ourſelves in the 
fituation of another man , and view it, as it were, 
with his eyes and from his ſtation, we either can 
or cannot entirely enter into and ſympathize with 
the ſentiments and motives which influenced it. We 
can never ſurvey our own ſentiments and motives, 
we can never form any judgment concerning them z 
unleſs we remove ourſelves, as it were, from our 
own. natural ſtation, and endeavour to view them 
as at a Certain diſtance from us. But we can do 
this in no other way than by endeavouring to 
view them with the eyes of other people, or as 
other people are likely to view them. Whatever 
judgment we can form concerning them, accor- 
dingly, muſt always bear ſome ſecret reforms I 
either to what are, or to what, upon a certain 
condition, would be, or to what, we imagine, 
ought to be the judgment of others. We endea» 
var to examine our own conduct as we imagine 
any other fair and impartial ſpectator would exa- 
mine it. If, upon placing ourſelves in his ſituation, 
we thoroughly enter into all the paſſions and mo- 
tives which influenced it, we approve of it, by 
ſympathy with the approbation of this ſuppoſed 
equitable judge. If other wiſe, we enter into his 
diſapprobation, and condemn it. 


Ns 
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Were it poſſible that a human ereature eould 
grow up to manhood in ſome ſolitary place, without 
any communication with his own ſpecies, he 
could no more think of his own character, of the 
propriety or demerit of his own ſentiments and 
conduct, of the beauty or deformity of his own 
mind, than of the beauty or deformity of his own 
face. All thefe are objeëts which he eannot eafily 
ſee, which naturally he does not look at, and 
with regard to which he is provided with no mirror 
which can preſent them to his view. Bring him 
into foctety, and he is immediately provided with 
the mirror which he wanted before. It is placed 
in the countenance and behaviour of thofe he lives 
with, which always mark when they enter into, 
and when they difapprove of his fentiments; and 
it is here that he firft views the propriety and 
impropriety of his own paſſions, the beauty and 
deformity of his own mind. To a man who from 
his birth was a ſtranger to fociety, the objects of 
his paſſions , the external bodies which either 
pleafed or hurt him, would occupy his whole 
attention. The paſſions themſelves, the deſires or 
averſions, the joys or forrows, which thoſe objects 
excited, though of all things the moſt immediately 
prefent to him, eould ſcarce ever be the objects 
of his thoughts. The idea of them could never 
intereſt him fo much as to call upon his attentive 
conſideration. The conſideration of his joy could 
in him excite no new joy, nor that of his ſorrow 
ny new ſorrow, though the conſideration of the 
eauſes of thoſe paſſions might often excite both. 
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Bring him into ſociety, and all his own paſſions 
will immediately become the cauſes of new 'paſ- 
ſions. He will obſerve that mankind approve of 
fome of them, and are diſguſted by others. He 
will be elevated in the one cafe, and caſt down in 
the other; his defires and averſions, his joys and 
ſorrows, will now often become the cauſe of new 
deſires and new averſions, new joys and new ſor- 
rows: they will now, therefore, intereſt him 
deeply, and often call upon his moſt attentive 
conſideration. 

Our firſt ideas of perſonal 1 and deformity; 
are drawn from the ſhape and appearance of others, 
not from our own. We ſoon become ſenſible , 
however, that others exerciſe the ſame criticiſm 
upon us. We are pleaſed when they approve of 
our figure, and are difobliged when they ſeem to 
be diſguſted. We become anxious to know how 
far our appearance deſerves either their blame or 
approbation. We examine our perſons limb by 
limb, and by placing ourſelves before a looking- 
glaſs, or by ſome ſuch expedient, endeavour, as 
much as poſſible, to view ourſelves at the diſtance 
and with the eyes of other people. It after this 
examination, we are fatisfied with our own ap- 
pearance, we can more eaſily fupport the moſt 
diladvantageousjudgments of others. If on the con- 
trary , we are ſenſible that we are the natural objects 
of diſtaſte , every appearance of their diſapprobation 
mortifies us beyond all meaſure. A man who is 
tolerably handſome, will allow you to laugh at any 
little irregularity in his perſon ; but all ſuch jokes are 
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commonly unſupportable to one who is really 
deformed. It is evident, however, that we are 
anxious about our own beauty and deformity , 
only upon account of its effect upon others. If 
we had no connexion. with ſociety , we ſhould be 
altogether indifferent about either. 

In the ſame manner our firſt moral criticiſms 
are exerciſed upon the characters and conduct of 
other people; and we are all very forward to 
obſerve how each of theſe affects us, Bur we ſoon 
learn, that other people are equally frank with 
regard to our own. We become anxious to know 
how far we deſerve their cenſure or applauſe, 
and whether to them we muſt neceſſarily appear 
thoſe agreeable or dilagreeable creatures which 


they repreſent us. We begin, upon this account, 


to examine our own paſſions and conduct, and 
to conſider how theſe muſt appear to them, by 
conſidering how they would appear to us if in their 
ſituation. We ſuppoſe ourſelves the ſpectators of 
our own behaviour, and endeavour to imagine 


© what effect it would, in this light, produce upon 


us. This is the only looking-glaſs by which we 
can, in ſome meaſure, with the eyes of other 
people, ſcrutinize the prapriety of our own con- 
duct. If in this view it pleaſes us, we are tolerably 
ſatisfled. We can be more indifferent about the 
applauſe, and, in ſome meaſure, deſpiſe the cen- 
ſure of the world; ſecure that, however miſunder- 
ſtood or miſrepreſented, we are natural and proper 
objects of approbation. On the contrary, if we 
are doubtful about it, we are often, upon that very 
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account, more anxious to gain their approbation , 
and, provided we have not already, as they ſay, 
ſhaken hands with infamy, we are altogether 
diſtracted at the thoughts of their cenſure, which 
then ſtrikes us with double ſeverity. 

When I endeavour to examine my own conduct, 
when I endeavour to paſs ſentence upon it, and 
either to approve or condemn it, it is evident that, 
in all ſuch caſes, I divide myſelf, as it were, into 
two perſons; and that I, the examiner and judge, 
repreſent a different character from that other I, 
the perſon whoſe conduct is examined into and 
judged of. The firſt is the ſpectator, whoſe ſenti- 
ments with regard to my own conduct I endeavour 
to enter into, by placing myſelf in his ſituation, 
and by conſidering how it would appear to me, 
when ſeen from that particular point ef view. The 
ſecond 1s the agent, the perſon whom I properly call 
myſelf, and of whoſe conduct, under the character 
.of a ſpectator, I was endeavouring to form ſome 
opinion. The firſt is the judge; the ſecond the perſon 
| judged of. But that the judge ſhould, in every reſ- 
pect, be the ſame with the perſon judged of, is as 
impoſſible, as that the cauſe ſhould, in ag reſ- 
pect, be the ſame with the effect. 

To be amiable and to be meritorious; chat! is a 
to deſerve love and to deſerve reward, are the 
great characters of virtue; and to be odious and 
puniſhable , of vice. But all theſe characters 
have an immediate reference to the ſentiments of 
others. Virtue is not ſaid to be amiable, or 

to be meritorious , 'bgcauſe it is the object 
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of its own love, or of its own gratitude; but becauſe 
it excites thoſe ſentiments in other men. The 
conſciouſneſs that it is the object of ſuch favorable 
ards, is the ſource of that inward tranquillity 
5 ſelf - ſatisfaction with which it is naturally 
attended, as the ſuſpicion of the contrary gives 
occaſion to the torments of vice. What ſo great 
happineſs as to be beloved, and to know that we 
deſerve to be beloved? What ſo great miſery as to be 
hated, and to know that we deſerve to be hated ? 


F 


Of the love of Praiſe, and of that of Praiſe-warthineſs ; 
and of the dread of Blame, and of that of 
Blame - worthineſs. 


M AN naturally deſires, not only to be loved, 
but to be lovely; or to be that thing which is 5 


natural and proper object of love. He naturally 
dreads, not only to be hated, but to be hateful; 


or to be that thing which is che natural and proper 


object of hatred. He deſires, not only praiſe, but 
praiſe-worthineſs; or to be that thing which, though 
it ſhould be praiſed by nobody, is, however, 
the natural and proper object of praiſe. He dreads, 
not only blame, but blame-worthineſs; or to be 
that thing which, though it ſhould be blamed by 
nobody, is „ however, the natural and Proper 
object of blame. 

The love of praiſe - worthineſs is by na means 
derived altogether from the love of praiſe. Thoſe 


two principles, though they reſemble one another, 
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though they are connected, and often blended with 
one another, are yet, in many reſpects, diſtinct 
and independent of one another. 

The love and admiration which we naturally 
concetve for thoſe. whoſe character and conduct we 
approve of, neceſſarily difpoſe us to deſire to 
become ourſelves the objects of the like agreeable 
ſentiments, and to be as amiable and as admirable 
as thoſe whom we love and admire the moſt. Emu- 
lation, the anxious deſire that we ourſelves ſhould 
excel, is originally founded in our. admiration of 
the excellence of others. Neither can we be ſatisfied 
with being merely admired for what other people 
are admired. We muſt at leaſt believe ourſelves 
to be admirable for what they are admirable. But, 
in order to attain this ſatisfaction , we muſt become 
the impartial ſpectators of our own. character and 
conduct. We muſt endeavour to view them with 
the eyes of other people, or as other people are 
likely to view them. When ſeen in this light, if 
they appear to us as we wiſh, we are. happy and 
contented. But it greatly confirms. this happineſs 
and contentment when we find that other people, 
viewing them with thole very eyes with which we, 
in imagination only, were endeavouring to view 
them, ſee them preciſely in the ſame light in which 
we ourſelves had ſeen them. Their approbation 
neceſſarily confirms our own, ſelf - approþation. 
Their praiſe neceſſarily ſtrengthens our, own 
ſenſe of our own praiſe-worthineſs. In this caſe, 
ſo far is the love of praiſe - worthineſs from 


being derived altogether from that of praiſe ; 
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that the _ of praiſe ſeems, at leaſt in a great 
meaſure , to be nn from that of 1 
wotthineſs. 

The moſt ſincere praiſe can give little pleaſure 
when it cannot be conſidered as ſome ſort of proof 
of praiſe-worthineſs. It is by no means ſufficient 
that, from ignorance or miſtake, eſteem and 


admiration ſhould, in ſome way or other, be 


beſtowed upon us. If we are conſcious that we da 
not deſerve to be favorably thought of, and that 


1f the truth were known, we ſhould be regarded 


with very different ſentiments, our ſatisfaction is 
far from being complete. The man who applauds 
us either for actions which we did not perform, 
or for motives which had no ſort of influence upon 
our conduct, applauds not us, but an other perſon. 


We can derive no ſort of ſatisfaction from his praiſes. 


To us they ſhould be more mortifying than any 
cenſure, and ſhould perpetually call to our minds, 
the moſt humbling of all reflections, the reflection 
of what we ought to be, but what we are not. A 
woman who paints, could derive , one ſhould 
imagine, but little vanity from the compliments 
that are paid to her complexion. Theſe, we ſhould 
expect, ought rather to put her in mind of the 


| ſentiments which her real complexion would excite, 


and mortify her the more by the contraſt,” To be 


Pleaſed with ſuch groundleſs applauſe is a proof 
of the moſt ſuperficial levity and weakneſs: It is 
what is properly called vanity, and is the foundation 


of the moſt ridiculous and  contemptible vices, 
the vices of affeciation and common lying; follies 
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which, if experience did not teach us how com- 
mon they are, one ſhould imagine the leaſt ſpark 
of common ſenſe would fave us from. The fooliſh 
liar, who-endeavours to excite the admiration of 
the company by the relation of adventures which 
never had any exiſtence; the important coxcomb , 

who gives himſelf airs of rank and diſtinction 
which he well knows he has no juſt pretenſions 
to; are both' of them, no doubt , pleaſed with 
the applauſe which they fancy they meet with. 


But their vanity ariſes from ſo groſs an illuſion of 


the imagination, that it is difficult to conceive how 
any rational creature ſhould be impoſed upon 
by it. When they place themſelves in the fitua- 
tion of thoſe whom they fancy they have deceived, 

they are ſtruck with the higheſt admiration for 


their own perſons. They look upon themſelves, 
not in that light in which, they know, they ought 


to appear to their companions, but im that in 
which they believe their companions actually look 
upon them. Their ſuperficial weakneſs and trivial 
folly hinder them from ever turning their eyes 
inwards, or from ſeeing themſelves in that deſpicable 
point of view in which their own confctences 
muſt tell them that they would appear to every 
body, if the real wn odd ever come to 1 
known. 

As ignorant and — praiſe can give no 
ſolid joy, no ſatisfaction that will bear any ſerious 
examination, fo, on the contrary, it often gives 
real comfort to reflect, that though no praiſe 


Qhould actually be beſtowed 3 us, our conduct, 


— — 
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however, has been ſuch as to deſerve it, and 
has been in every reſpect ſuitable to thoſe mea- 
ſures and rules by which praiſe and approbation 
are naturally and commonly beſtowed. We are 
pleaſed, not only with praiſe, but with having 
done what is praiſe-worthy. We are pleaſed to 
think that we have rendered ourſelves the natural 
objects of approbation, though no approbation 
ſhould ever actually be beſtowed upon us: and 
we are mortified to reflect that we have juſtly 
merited the blame of thoſe we live with, though 
that fentiment ſhould never actually be exerted 
againſt us. The. man who is conſcious to himſelf 
that he has exactiy obſerved thoſe meaſures of 
conduct which experience informs him are generally 
agreeable, reflects with ſatisfaction on the propriety 
of his own behaviour. When he views it in the 


| light in which the impartial ſpectator would view 


it, he thoroughly enters into all the motives which 
influenced it. He looks back upon every part 
of it with pleaſure and approbation, and though 


mankind ſhould never be acquainted with what 


he has done, he regards himſelf, not ſo much 
according to the light in which they actually 
regard him, as according to that in which they 
would regard him if they were better informed. He 
anticipates the applauſe and admiration which in 
this caſe would be beſtowed upon him, and he 
applauds and admires himſelf by ſympathy with 


| ſentiments, which do not indeed actually take 
place, but which the ignorance of the public alone 
hinders from taking place, which he knows are 


the 
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the natural and ordinary effects of ſuch conduct, 
which his imagination ſtrongly connects with it, 
and which he has. acquired a habit of conceiving 
as ſomething that naturally and in propriety ought 
to follow from it. . Men have voluntarily thrown 
away life to acquire after death a renown which 
they could no longer enjoy. Their imagination, 
in the mean time, anticipated that fame which - 
was in future times. to be beſtowed upon them. 
Thoſe applauſes whi h they were never. to hear 
rung in their ears; the thoughts of that admira- 
tion, Whoſe effects they were never to feel, play- 
ed about their hearts, baniſhed from their breaſts 
the ſtrongeſt of all natural fears, and tranſported 
them to perform actions which ſeem almoſt be- 
yond the reach of human nature. But in point of 
reality there is ſurely no great difference between 
that. approbation which is not to be beſtowed till 
we can no longer enjoy it, and that which, in - 
deed. is never to be beſtowed , but which would | 
be beſtowed, if the world was ever made to 
| underſtand properly the real circumſtances of our 
behaviour. If the one often produces ſuch vio- 
| lent effects, we cannot wonder that the other 
ſhould always be highly fegardet. 
Nature, when ſhe formed man for fociety , en- 
dowed kia: with an original deſire to pleaſe, and 
an original averſion to offend his brethren, | She 
taught him to feel pleaſure in their favorable, 
and pain in their, unfavorable regard; She render« 
ed their approbation moſt flattering and moſt © 
_— to him for its on 0p * $6, thais 
2 - _ 1 
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diſapprobation moſt mortifying and moſt offenſive. 
| But this defire of the approbation, and this 
averſion to the diſapprobation of his brethren, 

5 would not alone have rendered him fit for that 
Tociety for which he was made. Nature, accor- 
dingly, has endowed him, not only with a de- 

fire of being approyed of, but with a defire of 
being what ought to be approved of; or of being 
what he himſelf approves of in other men. The 
firſt deſire could only have made him wiſh to 
appear to be fit for ſociety. The ſecond was 
neceſſary in order to render. him anxious to be 
really fit. The firſt could only have prompted 
him to the affectation of virtue, and to the con- 
cealment of vice. The fecond was neceſſary in 
order to inſpire him with the real love of virtue, 

| and with the real abhorrence of vice. In every 

=: well-formed mind this ſecond defire ſeems to be 

© che ſtrongeſt of the two. It is only the weakeſt 
and moſt ſuperficial of mankind who can be much 


06 


delighted with that praiſe which they; themſelves 

{ know to be altogether unmerited. A weak man 

i may ſometimes be pleaſed with it, but a wiſe. 
{| man rejects it upon all occaſions. But, though a 
f wiſe man feels little pleaſure from praife where 
[| be knows there is no praiſe-worthineſa, he often 
1 feels the higheſt in doing what he knows to be 

4 | Pruiſe-worthy, though he knows equally well that 
13 | no praiſe is ever to be beſtowed upon it. To obtain 
® | the approbation of mankind, where no appro- 
Ur bation is due, can never be an object of any 
=. importance to him. To obtain that approbation 

| 4 
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Where it is really due, may ſometimes bs an ob- 
ject of no great importance to him. But to be 
that thing which deſerves approbation, muſt al- 
ways be an object of the higheſt. 

To deſire, or even to accept of praiſe, — 
no praiſe is due, can be the effect only of the moſt 
contemptible vanity. To deſire it where it is re- 
ally due, is to deſire no more than that a moſt 
eſſential act of juſtice ſhould be done to us. The 
love of juſt fame, of true glory, even for its own 
ſake, and independent of any advantage which he 
can dexiv] from it, is not unworthy even of a 
wiſe man. He ſometimes, however , neglects, and 
even deſpiſes it; and ne ig never more apt to do 

ſo than when * has the moſt perfect aſſurance of 
the perfect propriety of every part of his own 
conduct. His ſelf-approbation , in this caſe, ſtands 
in need of no confirmation from the approbation 
of other men. * is alone ſufficient, and he is 

contented with it. His ſelf- approbation, if not 
the only, is at leaſt the principal object, about 
which he can or ought to be anxious. ths love 
of it; is the love of virtue. 5 
As the love and admiration which, we natur- 

ally conceive for ſome characters, diſpoſe us to wiſh | 
to become ourſelves the proper objects of ſuch 
agreeable fentiments ; ſo the hatred and- contempt 
which we as naturally conceive for others, diſpoſe 
us, perhaps ftill more ſtrongly, to dread the 
very thought of reſembling them in any reſped 
Neither is it, in this caſe, too, ſo much the 
thought | of being ares, and 3 that we, 

5 2 
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are afraid of, as that of being hateful and 
deſpicable. We dread the thought of doing any 
thing which can render us the juſt and proper 
objects of the hatred and contempt of our fellow- 
creatures; even though we had the moſt perfect 
| ſecurity that thoſe ſentiments were never actually 
to be exerted againſt us. The man who has broke 
through all thoſe meaſures of conduct, which 
can alone render him agreeable to mankind, 
though he ſhould have the moſt perfect aſſurance 
that what he had done was for ever to be con- 
cealed from every human eye, it is all to no 
Purpoſe. When he looks back upon it, and views 
it in the light in which the impartial ſpectator 
would view it, he finds that he can enter into none 
of the motives which influenced it. He is abaſhed 
and confounded at the thoughts of it, and neceſ- 
ſarily feels a very high degree of that ſhame which 
he would be expoſed to, if his actions ſhould ever 
come to be generally known. 'His imagination, 
in this caſe too, anticipates the contempt and 
deriſion from which nothing ſaves him but the 
ignorance of thoſe he lives with. He ſtill feels that 
he is the natural object of theſe ſentiments, and 
ſtill trembles at the thought of what he would 
ſuffer, if they were actually exerted againſt him. 
But if what he had been guilty of was not merely 
one of thoſe improprieties which are the objects 
of ſimple diſapprobation, but one of thoſe enor- 
mous crimes: which excite deteſtation and reſent- 
ment, he could never think of it, as long as he 
had any ſenſibility left, without feeling all the 
_ agony of horror and remorſe ; and though he 


— 
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could be aſſured that no man was ever to know 
it, and could even bring himſelf to believe that 
there was no God to revenge it, he would ſtill feel 
enough of both theſe ſentiments to embitter the 
whole of his life: he would ſtill regard himſelf 
as the natural object of the hatred and indignation 
of all his fellow-creatures; and, if his heart was 
not grown callous by the habit of crimes, he 
could not think without terror and aſtoniſhment 
even of the manner in which mankind would 
look upon him, of what would be the expreſſion 
of their countenance and of theix eyes, if the 
dreadful truth ſhould ever come to be known. 
Theſe natural pangs of an affrighted conſcience 
are the demons, the avenging furies, which, in 
this life , haunt the guilty , which allow them neither 
quiet nor repoſe, which often drive them to de- 
ſpair and diſtraction, from which no aſſurance of 
ſecrecy can protect them, from which no principles 
of ifreligion can entirely deliver them, and from 
which nothing can free them but the vileſt and 
moſt abject of all ſtates, a complete inſenſibility 
to honor and infamy, to, vice and virtue. Men of 
the moſt deteſtable characters, who, in the execu- 
tion of the moſt dreadful crimes, had taken their 
meaſures ſo coolly as to avoid even the ſuſpicion 
of guilt, have ſometimes been driven, by the horror 
of their ſituation, to diſcover, of their own accord, 
what no human ſagacity could ever have inveſ- 
tigated. By acknowledging their guilt, by ſub- 
mitting themſelves to the reſentment of their of- 
fended fellow - citizens, and, by N 1. ſatiating 
: Oo 
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that vengeance of which they were ſenſible that they 
had become the proper objects, they hoped, by _ 
their death to reconcile themſelves, at leaſt in their 
own imagination, to the natural ſentiments of man- 
kind; to be able to conſider themſelves as leſs worthy 
of hatred and reſentment; to atone, in ſome mea- 
ſure, for their crimes, and by thus becoming the 
objects, rather of compaſſion than of horror, if 
poſſible, to die in peace and with the forgiveneſs of 
all their fellow-creatures. Compared to what they 
felt before the diſcovery, even the than any of 
this, it ſeems, was happineſs. 

In ſuch caſes, the horror of blame -worthinefs 
ſeems, even in perſons who cannot be ſuſpected 
of any extraordinary delicacy or ſenſibility of 
character, completely to conquer the dread of 
blame. In order to allay that horror, in order to 
pacify, in ſome degree, the remorſe of their own 
conſciences, they voluntarily ſubmitted themfelves 
bath to the reproach and to the puniſhment which 
they knew were due to their crimes, but which, at 
the ſame time, they might eaſily have avoided. 

They are the moſt friyolous and ſuperficial of 
mankind only who can be much delighted with 
that praiſe which they themſelves know to be 
altogether unmerited,, Unmerited reproach, how- 
ever, is frequently capable of mortifying very ſe- 
verely even men of more than ordinary conſtancy. 
Men of the moſt ordinary conſtancy, indeed, 
eaſily learn to deſpiſe thoſe fooliſh tales which are 
fo frequently circulated in ſociety, and which, from 
their own abſurdity OOTY never fail to die. 
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away in the courſe of a few 8 or of a few 
days. But an innocent man, though of more than 
ordinary conſtancy, is often, not only ſhocked, 
but moſt ſeverely mortified by the ſerious, though 
falſe, imputation of a crime; eſpecially when that 
imputation happefis unfortunately to be ſupported 
by ſome circumſtances with give it an air of probabi- 
lity. He is humbled to;find that any body fhould 
think ſo meanly of his character as to ſuppoſe him 
capable of being guilty of it. Though perfectly 
conſcious of his own innocence, the very imputation 
leems often, even in his own imagtnation , to 
throw a ſhadow of diſgrace and diſhonor upon his 
character. His juſt indignation, too, at ſo very 
groſs an injury, which , however, it may fre- 
quently be 1 improper, and dometimese even imꝑoſſible 
to revenge, is itſelf a very painful ſenſation. There 
is no greater tormentor of the human breaſt than 
violent reſentment which cannot be gratified. An 
innocent man , brought to the ſcaffold by the falſe 
1mputation of; an infamous or odious crime, ſuffers 
the moſt cruel misfortune which it is poſkble for 
innocence to ſuffer. The agony of his mind may, 
in this caſe, frequently be greater than that of 
thoſe who ſuffer for the like crimes, of which they 
have been actually guilty. Profligate criminals , 
ſuch as common thieves and highwaymen, 
have frequently little ſenſe of the baſeneſs of 
their own conduct, and conſequently. no remorſe. 
Without troubling themſelves about the juſtice 
or injuſtice of the puniſhment, they have always 
| Dean med to look upon the gibbet as a lot 
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very likely to fall to them. When it does fall to 
them, therefore, they confider themſelves only as 
not quite ſo lucky as ſome of their companions, 
and ſubmit to their fortune, without 4hy other 
uneaſineſs than what may ariſe from the fear of 
death; a fear which, even by ſuch worthlefs 
wretches , we frequently fee, can be ſo cally, 
and ſo very completely conquered. The innocent 
man, on the contrary, over and above. the 
nee which this fear may occaſion, is torment- 
ed by his own indignation at the injuſtiee Which 
has been done to him. He is ſtruck with horror 
at the thoughts of the infamy which the puniſh- 
ment may {hed upon his memory, and - foreſees , 
with the maſt exquiſite anguiſh, that he is hereafter 
to be remembered by his deareſt friends and re- 
lations , not with - regret and affection, but with 
ſhame , and even with horror for his ſuppoſed 
diſgraceful conduct: and the ſhades of death appear 
to cloſe round him with' a darker and more 
melancholy gloom than naturally belongs to them, 
Such fatal accidents, for the tranquillity of mankind, 
it is to be hoped, happen very rarely in any 
country; but tie Rappen ſometimes in all countries, 
even in thoſe where juſtice is in general very well 
adminiſtered. The unfortunate Calas, a man of 
much more than ordinary conſtaney (broke upon 
the wheel and burnt at Toulouſe for the ſuppofed 
murder of his own ſon, of which he was perfectly 
innocent), feemed, -with his laſt breath, to 
deprecate, not ſo much the eruelty of the 
9 as the VE wikch the n. 
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might bring upon his memory After he had been 
broke, and was juſt going to be thrown into the 


fire, the monk, who attended the execution , 

exhorted him to confeſs the crime for which he 

Hail been condemngd. My Father, ſaid Calas, 

can you phos bring yourſelf to believe that 1 
m guilty? 


8 4 10 perſons in ſuch unfortunate circumſtances, 


* humble philoſophy which confines its views 
to this life, can afford, perhaps, but little conſol- 


ation. Every thing that could render either life or 


death reſpectable is taken from them. They are 
condemned to death and to everlaſting infamy. 
Religion can alone afford them any effectual 
comfort. She alone can tell them, that it is of 
little importance what man may think of their 
conduct, While the all- ſeeing Judge of the world 
approves of it. She alone can preſent to them 
the view of another world; a world of more candor, 
humanity, and juſtice, than the preſent; where 
their innocence is in due time to be declared, 


and their virtue to be finally rewarded: and the 


flame great principle which can alone ſtrike terror 


into triumphant vice, affords the only effectual 


conſolation to diſgraced and infulted innocence. 
In ſmaller offences, as well as in greater crimes, 
it frequently happens that a perſon of ſenſibility is 


much more hurt by the unjuft imputation „ than 
the real criminal is by the actual guilt. A woman 


of gallantry laughs even at the well - founded 


ſurmiſes which are circulated concerning her 


conduct. The worſt-founded ſurmiſe of the ſame 
L 3 
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kind is a mortal ſtab to an innocent virgin. The 
perſon who is deliberately guilty of a diſgraceful 
action, we may lay it down, I believe, as a 
general rule, can ſeldom have much ſenſe of the 
diſgrace; and the perſon who is 1 guilty 
of it, can ſcarce -ever have any. 

When every man, even of middiing under- 
Nanding , {o readily deſpiſes unmerited applauſe, 
how it comes to paſs that unmerited reproach 
ſhould often be capable of mortifying ſo ſeverely 
men of the ſoundeſt and beſt judgment, may, 
perhaps, deſerve ſome, conſideration.  * 

Pain, I have already had occaſion to obſerve, 
is, in almoſt all caſes, a more pungent ſenſation 
than the oppoſite. and correſpondent-. pleaſure. 
The one, almoſt always, depreſſes us much more 
below the ordinary, or what may be called the 
natural ſtate of our happineſs, than the other 
ever raiſes us above it. A man of ſenſibility is apt 
to be more humiliated by juſt cenſure than he is 
ever elevated by juſt applauſe. Unmerited applauſe 
2 wiſe man rejects with contempt upon all occaſions ; 
but he often feels very ſeverely the injuſtice of 
unmerited cenſure. By ſuffering himſelf to be 
applauded for what he has not performed, by 
aſſuming a merit which does not belong to him, 
he feels that he is guilty 'of a mean falſhood, 
and deſerves, not the admiration, but the contempt | 
of thoſe very perſons who , by miſtake „ had 
been led to admire him. It may, perhaps, give 
him ſome well - founded pleaſure to find 


that he Has been , by many people „ thought 


l 
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capable of performing what he did not perform. 
But though he may be obliged to his friends for 
their good opinion, he would think himſelf guilty 
of the greateſt baſeneſs if he did not immediately 
undeceive them. It gives him little pleaſure to 
look upon himſelf in the light in which other 
people actually look upon him, when he is con- 
ſcious that, if they knew the truth, they would 
look upon him in a very different light. A weak 
man, however, is often much delighted with viewing 
himſelf in this falſe and deluſive light. He aſſumes 
the merit of every laudable action that is aſcribed 
to him, and pretends to that of many which nobody 
ever thought of aſcribing to him. He pretends to 
have done what he never did,-to have written 
| What another wrote, to have Aena what another 
diſcovered; and is led into all the miſerable vices 
of plagiariſm and common lying. But though no 
man of middling good ſenſe can derive much plea- 
ſure from the imputation' of a laudable action 

which he never performed, yet a wiſe man may 

ſuffer great pain from the ſerious imputation of a 
crime which he never committed. Nature, in this 
caſe, has rendered the pain, not only more pungent 
than the oppoſite and correſpondent pleaſure, but 

ſhe has rendered it ſo in a much greater than the 
ordinary degree. A denial rids a man at once of 
the fooliſh and ridiculous pleaſure ; but it will 
not always rid him of the pain. When he refuſes 
the merit which is aſcribed ro him, nobody doubts 
his veracity: It may be doubted when he denies the 
crime which he is accuſed of. He is at once enraged 
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at the falſhood of the imputation , and mortified 
to find that any credit ſhould be given to it. He 


feels that his character is not ſufficient to protect 


him. He. feels that his brethren, far from looking 


upon him in that light in which he anxiouſly deſires 


to be viewed by them, think-him capable of being 
guilty of what he is acouſed of. He knows per- 
fectly that he has not been guilty. He knows per- 


fectly What he has done; but, perhaps, ſcarce any 


man can know perfecily what he himſelf is capable 


of doing. What the peculiar conſtitution of his 


own mind may or may not admit of, is, perhaps, 
more or leſs a matter of doubt to every man. The 
truſt and good opinion of his friends and neigh- 
bours, tends more than any thing to relieve him 
from this moſt diſagreeable doubt; their diſtruſt 


and unfavorable opinion to increaſe it. He may 


— 


think himſelf very confident that their unfavorable 


judgment is wrong: but this confidence can ſeldom 
be ſo great as to hinder that judgment from making 
ſome impreſſion upon him; and the greater his ſen- 
ſibility, the greater his delicacy, the greater his worth 


in ſhort, this impreſſion is likely to be the greater. 


The agreement or diſagreement both of the ſenti- 


ments and judgments of other people with our own, 


is, in all caſes, it muſt be obſerved, of more or leſs 


73 importance to us, exactly in proportion as we our- 


ſelves are more or leſs uncertain about the pro- 
priety of our own ſentiments, about the accuracy 


of our own judgments. 


A man of ſenſibility may ſometimes feel great 


unealipels leſt he ſhould have aa too much 
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even to what may be called an honorable paſſion; - 
to his juſt indignation , perhaps, at the injury which 
may have been done either to himſelf or to his 
friend. He is anxiouſly afraid leſt, meaning only 
to act with ſpirit.,, and to do juſtice, he may, 
from the too great vehemence of his emotion, 
have done a real injury to ſome. other perſon ; 
who, though not innocent, may not have been 
altogether ſo guilty as he at firſt apprehended, The 
opinion of other people becomes, in this caſe, of 
the utmoſt importance to him. Their approbation 
is the moſt healing balſam; their diſapprobation, 
'l the bittereſt and moſt tormenting poiſon that can 
be poured into his uneaſy mind. When he is 
perfectly ſatisfied with every part of his own con- 
- duct, the judgment of other people is often of 
ö leſs. importance to him. 5 : 
There are ſome very noble and beantifal arts 2 
in which the degree of excellence cam be determined 
only by a certain nicety of taſte, of which the 
deciſions, however, appear always, in ſome mea- 
ſure - uncertain. There are others, in which the 
ſucceſs admits, either of clear demonſtration, or 
very ſatisfactory proof. Among the candidates for 
excellence in thoſe different arts, the anxiety about 
the public opinion is always e — in ip | 
former than in the latter. f 
Ihe beauty of poetry is a matter of ſuch aan 
that a young beginner can ſcarce ever be certain 
that he has attained it. Nothing delights him ſo 
much, therefore, as the favorable judgments 


ol his friends and of the public; and nothing 
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mortifies him ſo ſeverely as the contrary. The 


one eſtabliſhes, the other ſhakes, the good opinion . 


which he is anxious to entertain concerning his 
own performances. Experience and ſucceſs may 
in time give him a little more confidence in his 
own judgment. He is at all times, however, liable 
to be moſt ſeverely mortified by the ee 


judgments of the public. Racine was ſo diſguſted 


by the indifferent ſucceſs of his Phædra, the fineſt 
tragedy, perhaps, that is extant in any language, 


that, though in the vigor of his life, and at the 
height of his abilities, he reſolved to write no 


more for the ſtage. That great poet uſed frequent- 


ly to tell his ſon, that the moſt paltry and imperti- . 


nent criticiſm dad always given him more pain ; 
than the higheſt and juſteſt eulogy had ever given 
him pleaſure. The extreme ſenſibility of Voltaire 
to the ſlighteſt cenſure of the {fame kind is well 
known to every body. The Dunciad of Mr. Pope 
is an everlaſting monument of how much the moſt 
correct, as well as the moſt elegant and harmo- 


nious of all the Engliſh poets, had been hurt by 


the' criticiſms of the loweſt and moſt contemptible 
authors. Gray (who joins to the ſublimity of 


Milton the elegance and harmony of Pope, and 


to whom nothing is wanting to render him, per- 
| Haps, the firſt poet in the Engliſh language, but to 
have written a little more) is ſaid to have been 
fo much hurt, by a fooliſh and impertinent parody 
of two of his fineſt odes, that he never afterwards 


attempted any conſiderable work. Thoſe men of 
letters who value 5 upon what is called fine 


2 nn 
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writing in proſe, approach ſomewhat to the ſen- 
ſibility of poets. 

Mathematicians, on the contrary, who may have 
the moſt perfect aſſurance, both of the truth and 
of the importance of their diſcoveries, are frequent- 
| ly very indifferent about the reception which they 
may meet with from the public. The two greateſt 
mathematicians that I ever have had the honor to 
be known to, and, I believe, the two greateſt 
that have lived in my time, Dr. Robert Simpſon 
of Glaſgow, and Dr. Matthew Stewart of Edin- 
burgh, never ſeemed to feel even the ſlighteſt 
uneaſineſs from the neglect with which the igno- 
rance of the public received ſome of their moſt 
valuable works. The great work of Sir Iſaac 
Newton, is Mathematical Principles of Natural 
Philoſophy , 1 have been told, was for ſeyeral years. 
neglected by the public. The tranquillity of that 
great man, it is probable, never fuffered, upon 


that account, the interruption of a ſingle quarrer 5 
of an hour. Natural philoſophers, 1 in their indepen- 


dency upon the public opinion, approach nearly 


to mathematicians, and, in their judgments concer- 


ning the merit of their own diſcoveries and obſer- 
vations, enjoy ſome degree of ts ſame ſecurity, 
and tranquillity. 
The morals of thoſe different claſſes of men of 
letters are, perhaps, ſometimes ſomewhat affectec 
by this very great difference in their fituation with 
regard to the public. 

. Mathematicians and natural philoſopher , from 


| 'S 


E 
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their independency upon the public opinion, have 
little temptation to form themſelves into factions 
| and cabals, either for the ſupport of their own 
. reputation, or for the depreſſion of that of their 
rraivals. They are almoſt always men of the moſt 
| _— amiable ſimplicity of manners, who live in good 
| 


harmony with one another, are the friends of one 
© another's reputation, enter into no intrigue in 
| db axder toſecure the public applauſe, but are pleaſed 
| when their works are approved of, without being 
; _ either much vexed or very angry when they are 


"== 1 It is 5 always the ſame caſe with poets or with | 

4.7 thoſe who value themſelves upon what is called 
23 fine writing. They are very apt to divide them. + 
. ſelves into a ſort of literary factions ; each cabal 


being often avowedly, and almoſt always ſecretly, 

the mortal enemy of the reputation of every other, 

and employing all the mean arts of intrigue and. 

ſolicitation to pre-occupy the public opinion in 

= | favor of the works of its own members, and 

1 | _ againſt thoſe of its enemies and rivals. In France, 

3 Deſpreaux and Racine did not think it below them 

0 to ſet themſelves at the head of a literary cabal, in 

3 order to depreſs the reputation, firſt of Quinault 

* and Perreault, and afterwards of Fontenelle and 

I a Motte, and even to treat the good La Fontaine 

= Wich a ſpecies of moſt direſpeRifal kindneſs. In 

Wb - England, the amiable Mr. Addiſon did not think 

| '-  ſranworthy of his gentle and modeſt character toſet 

mmainmſelf at tke head of a little cabal of the ſame kind, 
=: 7 we" * to Jeep down the riling teputation of | 


"0 
5 a, * 
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Mr. Pope. Mr. Fontenelle, in writing the lives 


and characters of the members of the academy of 


ſciences, a ſociety of mathematicians and natural 


philoſophers „has frequent opportunities of ce- 


lebrating the amiable ſrmplicity of their manners; 
a quality which, he obſerves, was ſo univerſal 
among them as a be characteriſtical, rather of 
that whole claſs of men of letters, than of any 
individual. Mr. D' Alembert, in writing the lives 
and characters of the members of the French 
academy, a ſociety of poets and fine writers, or 
of thoſe who are ſuppoſed to be ſuch, ſeems not, 
to have had ſuch frequent opportunities of making 
any remark of this kind, and nowhere pretends to 
repreſent this amiable quality as characteriſtical of 
that claſs of men of letters whom he celebrates. 
Our uncertainty concerning our own merit, and 
our anxiety to think favorably of it, ſhould toge- 


ther naturally enough make us deine to know _ 


the opinion of other people concerning it; to be 
more than ordinarily elevated when that opinion 
is favorable, and to be more than ordinarily mor- 
tified when it is otherwiſe: but they ſhould not 
make us deſirous either of obtaining the favorable, 
or of avoiding the unfavorable opinion, by m- 
trigue and cabal. When' a man has bribed all 


the judges, the moſt unanimous deciſion of the 


court, though it may gain him his law-ſuit, 


cannot give him any aſſurance that he was in the 


right: and had he carried on his ſaw-ſuit merely 
to ſatisfy himſelf that he was in. the right, he 


never would have bribed the judges. But 


Vor. I. 85 P 
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though he wiſhed to find himſelf in the right, he 
wiſhed likewiſe to gain his law-ſuit; and therefore 
he bribed the judges. If praiſe were of no con- 
ſequence to us, but as a proof of our own 
praiſe-worthineſs, we never ſhould endeavour to 
obtain it by unfair means. But, though to wiſe 
men it is, at leaſt in doubtful caſes, of principal 
conſequence upon this account; it is likewiſe of 
ſome conſequence upon its own account : and 
therefore ( we cannot, indeed, upon ſuch occa- 
fions, call them wiſe men but) men very much 
above the common level have ſometimes attempted 
both to obtain praiſe, and to avoid blame, by 
very unfair means. 

Praiſe and blame expreſs what actually are, 
praiſe-worthineſs and blame-worthineſs, what na- 
turally ought to be the ſentiments of other people 
with regard to our character and conduct. The 
love of praiſe is the deſire of obtaining the favor- 
able ſentiments of our brethren. The love of 
praiſe-worthineſs is the deſire of rendering ourſelves 
the proper objects of thoſe ſentiments. So far thoſe 


two principles reſemble and are akin to one another. 
The like affinity and reſemblance take place between 
the dread of blame and that of blame-worthineſs. 


The man who deſires to do, or who actually does, 
a praiſe-worthy action, may likewiſe deſire the praiſe 


| which is due toit, and ſometimes, perhaps, more 
than is due to it. Tha two principles are in this caſe 


blended together. How far his conduct may have 
been influenced by the one, and how far by. the 
other, may frequently be unknown even to himſelf. 
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It muſt almoſt always be ſo to other people. They 
- who are diſpoſed to leſſen the merit of his con- 
duct, impute it chiefly or altogether to the mere 
love of praiſe, or to what they call mere vanity. 
They who are diſpoſed to think more favorably 
of it, impute it chiefly or altogether to the love of 
praiſe-worthineſs ; to the love of what is really 
honorable and noble in human conduct; to the 
deſire, not merely of obtaining , but of deſerving 
the approbation and applauſe of his. brethren. 
The imagination of the ſpectator throws upon it 
either the one color or the other, according either 
to his habits of thinking, or to the favor or diſlike 
which he may bear to the FO whoſe conduct 


' = heis conſidering 


Some ſplenetic philoſophers, in ;udgtiig of human 
nature, have done as peeviſh individuals are apt 
to do in judging of the conduct of one another, 
and have imputed to the love of praiſe, or to what 
they call vanity, every action which ought to be 
aſcribed to that of praiſe-worthineſs. I ſhall hereaf- 
ter have occaſion to give an account of ſome of 
their ſyſtems, and ſhall not at Preſent ſtop to 
examine them. 2 

Very few men can he ſatisfied with their own 
private conſciouſneſs that they have attained thoſe 
qualities, or performed thoſe actions, which they 
admire and think praiſe-worthy in other people; 
unleſs it 1s, at the ſame time, generally aknowled- 
ged that they poſſeſs the one, or have performed 
the other; or, in other words; unleſs they have 
actually obtained chat praiſe which they think due 
P a 
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both to the one and to the other. In this reſpect, 
however, men differ conſiderably from one an- 
other. Some ſeem indifferent about the praiſe, 
when, in their own minds, they are perfectly 
fatisfied that they have attained the praiſe-worthi- 
neſs. Others appear much leſs anxious about the 
praiſe-worthineſs than about tne praiſe. 

No man can be completely, or even tolerably 
ſatisfied, with having avoided every thing blame- 
worthy in his conduct ; unleſs he has likewiſe 
avoided the blame or the reproach. A wiſe man 
may frequently neglect Praiſe , even when he has 
| beſt deſerved it; but, in all matters of ſerious 
conſequence , be n ain carefully endeavour 
ſo to regulate his conduct as to avoid, not only 
blame-worthineſs, but, as much as en every 
probable imputation of blame. He will never, 
indeed, avoid blame by doing any thing which he 
judges ane ef ; by omitting any part of his 
duty, or by neglecting any opportunity of doing 
any thing which he judges to be really and greatly 
praiſe-worthy. But, with theſe modifications, he 
will moſt anxiouſly and carefully avoid it. To 
ſhow much anxiety about praiſe, even for praiſe- 
worthy actions, is ſeldom a mark of great wiſdom, 
but generally of ſome degree of weakneſs. But, 
in being anxious to avoid the ſhadow of blame or 
reproach, there may be no weakneſs, but fre- 
quently the moſt praile-worthy prudence. 

« Many people, ” ſays Cicero, © deſpiſe glory, 
Who are yet moſt ſeverely mortified by unjuſt 
& reproach; and chat moſt inconſiſtently. I his 
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inconſiſtency, however, ſeems to be founded in 
the unalterable principles of human nature. 

The all-wiſe Author of Nature has, in this 
manner, taught man to reſpect the ſentiments and 
judgments of his brethren, to be more or leſs 
pleaſed when they approve of his conduct, and to 
be more or leſs hurt when they diſapprove: of it. 
He has made man, if I may ſay fo, the immediate 
judge of mankind ; and has, in this reſpect, as in 
many others, created him after his own image, 
and appointed him his vicegerent upon earth, to 
fuperintend the. behaviour of his brethren. They 
are taught by nature, to acknowledge that power 
and jurifdiction which has thus been conferred upon 
him, to be more or leſs humbled and mortified 
-when they have incurred his cenſure, and to bemore 
or leſs elated when they have obtained his applauſe. 

But though man has, in this manner, - been 
rendered the immediate judge of mankind, he 
has been rendered ſo only in the firſt inſtance ; 
and an appeal lies from his ſentence to a much 
higher tribunal, to the tribunal of their own con- 
ſciences, to that of the ſuppoſed impartial and 
well-informed ſpectator, to that of the man within 
the breaſt, the great judge and arbiter of their 
conduct. The Juriſdictions of thoſe two tribunals 
are founded upon principles which, though in 
ſome reſpects reſembling and akin, are, however, 
in reality different and diſtinct. This juriſdiflion | 
of the man without, is founded altogether in 
the deſire of actual praiſe, and in the aver- 
fion to actual blame. The juriſdiction of the 

| | F:3” © 
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man within, is founded altogether in the 
deſire of praiſe-worthineſs, and in the averſion 
to blame-worthineſs; in the deſire of poſſeſſing 
thoſe qualities , and performing thoſe aCtions , 
which we love and admire in other people; and 
in the dread of poſſeſſing thoſe qualities, and 
performing thoſe actions, which we hate and 
deſpiſe in other people. If the man without ſhould 
appland us, either for actions which we have not 
performed, or for motives which had no influence 
upon us; the man within can immediately humble 
that pride and elevation of mind which ſuch 
groundleſs acclamations might otherwiſe occaſion , 
by telling us, that as we know that we do not 
deſerve them , we render ourſelves deſpicable by 
accepting them. If, on the contrary, the man 
without ſhould reproach us, either for actions 
which we never performed, or for motives which 
had no influence upon thoſe which we may have 
performed; the man within may immediately correct 
this falſe judgment, and aſſure us, that we are 
by no means the proper objects of that cenſure 
which has ſo unjuſtly been beſtowed upon us. But 
in this and in ſome other caſes, the man within 
ſeems ſometimes, as it were, aſtoniſhed and 
confounded by the vehemence and clamor of 
the man without. The violence and loudneſs, 
with which blame is ſometimes poured out upon 
us, ſeems to ſtupify and benumb our natural 
ſenſe of praiſe-worthineſs and blame-worthineſs; 
and the judgments of the man within, though 
not, Perhaps , abſalutely altered or perverted, 
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are, however, ſo much ſhaken in the ſteadineſs 
and firmneſs of their deciſion, that their natural 
effect, in ſecuring the tranquillity of the mind, is 
frequently in a great meaſure deſtroyed. We ſcarce 
dare to abſolve ourſelves, when all our brethren 
appear loudly to condemn ns. The ſuppoſed 
impartial ſpectator of our conduct ſeems to give 
his opinion in our favor with fear and heſitation; 
when that of all the real ſpectators, when that of 
all thoſe with whoſe eyes and from whoſe ſtation 
he endeavours to conſider it, is unanimoufly and 
violently againſt us. In ſuch caſes, this demigod 
within the breaſt appears , like the demigods of 
the poets, though partly of immortal, yet partly 
too of mortal extraction. When his judgments 
are ſteadily and firmly directed by the ſenſe of 
praiſe-worthineſs and blame-worthineſs, he ſeems. 
to act ſuitably to his divine extraction: But when 
he ſuffers himſelf to be aſtoniſhed and confounded 
by the judgments of ignorant and weak man, he 
_ diſcovers his connexion with mortality, and appears 
to act ſuitably, rather to the human, than to the 
divine, part of his origin. 

In ſuch caſes, the only effectual confolation of 
humbled and afflicted man lies in an appeal to a 
ſtill higher tribunal, to that of the all-ſeeing Judge 
of the world, whoſe eye can never be deceived, 
and whoſe judgments can never be perverted. A 
firm confidence in the unerring rectitude of this 
great tribunal, before which his innocence is in 
due time to be declared, and his virtue to be 
finally rewarded, can alone ſupport him under 
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the weakneſs and deſpondency of his own mind, 
under the perturbation and aſtoniſhment of the 
man within the breaſt, whom nature has ſet up 
as, in this life, the great guardian, not only of 
his innocence, but of his tranquillity. Our hap- 
pineſs in this life is thus, upon many occafions, 
dependent upon the humble hope and expectation 
of a life to come: a hope and expectation deeply 
rooted in human nature; which can alone ſupport 
its lofty ideas of its own dignity ; can alone illu- 
mine the dreary proſpect of its continually ap- 
proaching mortality, and maintain its cheerfulnefs 
under all the heavieft calamities to which; from the 
_ diſorders of this life, it may ſometimes be expoſed. 
That there is a world to come, where exact juf- 
tice wilt be done to every man ; where every man 
will be ranked with thoſe who, in the moral and 
intellectual qualities, are really his equals; where 
the owner of thofe humble talents and virtues 
which, from being depreſſed by fortune, had, 
in this life, no opportunity of diſplaying themſelves ; 
which were unknown, not only to the public, 
but which he himſelf could fearce be ſure that he 
poſſefſed, and for which even the man within the 
breaſt could fcarce venture to afford him any 
diſtinct and clear teſtimony ; where that modeſt, 
filent, and unknown merit, will be placed upon 
a level, and fometimes above thoſe who, in this 
world, had enjoyed the higheſt reputation, and 
who, from the advantage of their ſituation, had been 
enabled to perform the moſt ſplendid and dazzling 
actions; is a doctrine, in every refpect ſo venerable, fo 
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comfortable to the weakneſs, ſo flattering to the 
randeur, of human nature, that the virtuous man 
| who has the misfortune * doubt of it, cannot 
poſſibly avoid wiſhing moſt earneſtly and d 
to believe it. It could never have been expoſed 
to the deriſion of the ſcoffer, had not the diſtribu- 
tion of rewards and puniſhments, which ſome of 
its moſt zealous aſſertors have taught us was to be 
made 1 in that world to come, been too frequently 
in direct oppoſition to all our moral ſentiments. 
That the aſſiduous courtier is often more favored 
than the faithful and active ſervant; that attendance 


and adulation are often ſhorter and ſurer roads to | 


preferment than merit or ſervice ; i and that a 
campaign at Verſailles or St. James's is often worth 
two either in Germany or Flanders, is a complaint 
which we have all heard from many a venerable, 
but diſcontented, old officer. But what is cenfidered 
as the greateſt reproach even to the weakneſs of 
earthly ſovereigns, has been aſcribed, as an act of 
juſtice, to divine perfection; _—_—* duties of 
devotion, the public and private worſhip of the 
Deity, ave been reprefented , even by men of 
virtue and abilities „as the ſole virtues which 
can either entitle to reward or exempt from 
puniſhment in the life to come. They were 
the virtues ,. perhaps , moſt ſuitable to their 
ſtation , and in which they themſelves chiefly 
excelled; and we are all naturally diſpoſed 
to over - Yate the excellencies of our on 
characters. In the diſcourſe which the eloquent 
and philoſophical Maſſillon pronounced, on 
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giving his benediction to the ſtandards of the regi- 
ment of Catinat, there is the following addreſs to 
the officer: What is moſt deplorable in your 
cc ſituation, Gentlemen, is, that in a life hard 
« and bainkul, in which the ſervices and the duties 
& ſometimes go beyond the rigor and ſeverity 
< of the moſt auſtere cloiſters ; you ſuffer always 
& in vain for the life to come, and frequently 
cc even for this life. Alas! the ſolitary monk in 
< his cell, obliged to mortify the fleſh and to 
“ ſubject it to the ſpirit, is ſupported by the 
ce hope of an aſſured recompence, and by the 
© ſecret union of that grace which ſoftens the 
cc yoke of the Lord. But you, on the bed of 
« death, can you dare to repreſent to Him your 
bn agnes and the daily hardſhips of your employ- 
© ment? can you dare to ſolicit Him for any re- 
e compence? and in all the exertions that you 
„ have made, in all the violences that you have 
4 done to. yourſelves, what is there that He 
c ought to place to His own account? The 
e beſt days of your life, however, have been 
& ſacrificed to your profeſſion, and ten years ſervice 
& has more worn out your body, than would, 
“ perhaps, have done a whole life of repentance 
e and mortification. Alas! my brother, one ſingle 
c day of thoſe ſufferings, conſecrated to the Lord, 

* would, perhaps, have obtained you an eternal 
1 happineſs. One ſingle action, painful to nature, 
cc and offered up to Him, would, perhaps, have 
cc ſecured to you the inheritance of the Saints. And 
« you have done all this, and in vain, for this world.” 
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To compare , in this manner , the futile morti- 
fications of a monaſtery, to the ennobling hard- 
{ſhips and hazards of war; to ſuppoſe that one day, 
or one hour, employed in the former ſhould, in 
the eye of the great Judge of the world, have 
more merit than a whole life ſpent honorably in 
the latter, is ſurely contrary to all our moral 
ſentiments; to all the principles by which nature 
has taught us to regulate our contempt or admir- 
ation. It is this ſpirit, however, which, while it 
has reſerved the celeſtial regions for monks and 
friars, or for thoſe whoſe conduct and converſa-. 
tion reſembled thoſe of monks and friars, has 
condemned to the infernal all the heroes, all the 
ſtateſmen and law-givers, all the poets and Philo- 
ſophers of former ages; all thoſe who have in- 
vented, improved, or excelled in the arts which 
_ contribute to the ſubſiſtence, to the conveniency, 
or to the ornament of human life; all the great 
protectors, inſtructors, and benefactors of mankind; 
all thoſe to whom our natural ſenſe of praiſe-wor- 
thineſs forces us to aſcribe the higheſt merit and 
moſt exalted virtue. Can we wonder that ſo ſtrange - 
an application of this moſt reſpectable doctrine 
ſhould ſometimes have expoſed it to contempt 
and deriſion; with thoſe at leaſt who had them- 
ſelves, perhaps, no great taſte or turn for the 
devout and contemplative virtues '? 


See Voltaire. 
Vous y grilles ſage et docte Platon, 
Divin Homere, eloquent Ciceron , &. 
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CHAP. III 
07 the Influence and Authority of Conſcience. 


B UT though the approbation of his own con- 
ſcience can ſcarce, upon ſome extraordinary de- 
caſions, content the weakneſs of man, though the 
teſtimony of the ſuppoſed impartial ſpectator of the 
great inmate of the hreaſt, cannot always alone 
ſupport him; yet the influence and authority of 
this principle is, upon all occaſions, very great; 
and it is only by conſulting this judge within , 
that we can ever ſee what relates to ourſelves in 
its proper ſhape and dimenſions; or that we can 
ever make any proper compariſon between our 
own intereſts and thoſe of other people. 

As to the eye of the body, objects appear great 
or ſmall, not ſo much according to their real 
' dimenſions , as according to the nearneſs or diſtance 
of their ſituation; fo do they likewiſe to what 
may be called the natural eye of the mind: and 

we remedy the defects of both theſe organs pretty 
much in the ſame manner. In my preſent ſituation 
an immenſe landſcape of lawns, and woods, and 
diſtant mountains, ſeems to do no more than 
eover the little window which I write by, and to 
be out of all proportion leſs than the chamber 
in which I am fitting. I can form a juſt compari- 
ſon between thoſe great objects and the little ob- 
jects around me, in no other way, than by 


- 
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tranſporting myſelf, at- leaſt in fancy, to a different 
ſtation, from whence I can ſurvey both at nearly 
equal diſtances , and thereby form ſome judgment 
of their real proportions. Habit and experience 
have taught me to. do this ſo eaſily and ſo readily, 
that I am ſcarce ſenſible that I do it; and a man 
muſt be, in ſome meaſure, acquainted with the 
philoſophy of viſion, before he can be thoroughly 
convinced, how little thoſe diſtant objects would 
appear to the eye, if the imagination, from a 
knowledge of their real ann did not ſwell 
and dilate them. 

In the ſame manner, to the ſelfiſh and original 
paſſions of human nature, the loſs or gain of a 
very ſmall intereſt of our own, appears to be of 
vaſtly more importance, excites a much more paſ- 
ſionate joy or ſorrow, a much more ardent defire 
or averſion, than the greateſt concern of another 
with whom we have no particular connexion. His 
| Intereſts, as long as they are ſurveyed from this 
ſtation, can never be put into this balance with 
our OWN , can never reſtrain us from doing what- 
ever may tend to promote our own, how ruinous 
ſoever to him. Before we can make any Proper 
compariſon of thoſe oppoſite intereſts, we muſt 
change our poſition. We muſt yiew thaw , neither 
from our own place nor yet from his, neither 
with our own eyes nor yet with his, but from 
the place and with the eyes of a third perſon, 
who has no particular connexion with either, 
and who judges with - impartiality between us. 
Here, too, habit and experience have taught 
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us to do this ſo eaſily and ſo readily, that we 
are ſcarce ſenſible that we do it; and it requires, 
in this caſe too, ſome degree of reflection, and 
even of philoſophy, to convince us how little 
intereſt we ſhould take in the greateſt concerns of 
our neighbour , how little we ſhould be affected 
by whatever relates to him, if the ſenſe of pro- 
priety and juſtice did not correct the otherwiſe 
natural inequality of our ſentiments. 

Let us ſuppoſe that the great empire of China, 
with all its myriads of inhabitants, was ſuddenly 
ſwallowed up by an earthquake, and ler us con- 
ſider how a man of humanity in Europe, who 
had no ſort of connexion with that part of the 
world, would be affected upon receiving intelli- 
gence of this dreadful calamity. He would, 1 
imagine, firſt of all, expreſs very ſtrongly his - 
row for the misfortune of that unhappy people, 
he would make many melancholy reflections upon 
the precariouſneſs of human life, and the vanity 
of all the labors of man, which could thus be 
_ annihilated in a moment. He would too, per- 
haps, if he was a man of ſpeculation, enter into 
many reaſonings concerning the effects which this 
diſaſter might produce upon the commerce of 
Europe, and the trade and buſineſs of the world 
in general. And when all this fine philoſophy was 
over, when all theſe humane ſentiments had been 
once fairly expreſſed, he would purſue his buſi- 
neſs or his pleaſure, take his repoſe or his diverſi- 
on with the ſame eaſe and tranquillity, as if 
no ſuch accident had happened. The moſt 
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trivolous diſaſter which could befal himſelf would 


occaſion a more real diſturbance. If he was to 
loſe his little finger to-morrow, he would not ſleep 
to-night; but, provided he never ſaw them, he 
will ſnore with the moſt profound ſecurity over 
the ruin of a hundred millions of his brethren, 
and the deſtruction of that immenſe multitude 
ſeems plainly an object leſs intereſting to him, 
than, this paltry misfortane of his own. To pre- 
vent, therefore, this paltry misfortune to himſelf, 

would a man of humanity be willing to ſacrifices 
the lives of a hundred millions of his brethren, 
provided he had never ſeen them? Human 
nature ſtartles with horror at the thought, and 
the world, in its greateſt depravity and corruption, 
never produced ſuch a villain as could be capable 
of entertaining it. But what makes this difference? 
When our paſſive feelings are almoſt always ſo 
ſordid and ſo ſelfiſh, how comes it that our active 
principles ſhould often be ſo generous and ſo 
noble? When we are always ſo much more 
deeply affected by whatever concerns ourſelves , 
than by whatever concerns other men; what is it 
which prompts the generous, upon all occaſions , 
and the mean upon many, to ſacrifice their own 
intereſts to the greater intereſts of others? It is not 
the ſoſt power of humanity, it is not that feeble 
ſpark of benevolence which Nature has lighted 
up in the human heart, that is thus capable of 
counteracting the ſrongeſt impulſes of ſelf- love. 
It is a ſtronger power, a more forcible motive, 
which exerts itſelf upon ſuch occaſions. It is. 
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reaſon, principle, conſcience, the \ inhabitant of 
the l the man within, the great judge and 
arbiter of our conduct. It is he who, whenever 


we are about to act ſo as to affect the happineſs 


of others, calls to us, with a voice eapable of 
aſtoniſhing the moſt preſumptuous of our paſſions, 
that we are but one of the multitude , in no reſ- 
ped better than any other in it; and that when 
we prefer ourſelves ſo ſhamefully and ſo blindly 


to others, we become the proper objects of re- 


ſentment, abhorrence, and execration. It is from 
him only that we learn the real littleneſs of our- 
ſelves, and of whatever relates to ourſelves, and 
the natural. miſrepreſentations of ſelf-love can be 
corrected only by the eye of this impartial ſpec- 
tator. It is he who ſhows us the propriety of gener- 


oſity and the deformity of injuſtice ; the propriety. 


of reſigning the greateſt intereſts af: our own, for 
the yet greater intereſts of others, and the defor- 
mity of doing the ſmalleſt injury to another, in 
order to obtain the greateſt benefit to ourſelves. 
It is not the love of our neighbour, it is not the 
love of mankind, which upon many occaſions 
prompts us to the practice of thoſe divine virtues, 
It is a ſtronger love, a more powerful affection, which 


8 generally takes place upon ſuch occaſions; the love 


of what is honorable and noble, of the grandeur, 
and dignity , and ſuperiority of our own characters. 
When the happineſs or miſery of others depends 
in any reſpect upon our conduct, we dare not, 
as ſelf-· love might ſuggeſt to us, cooks the intereſt 
of one to that ot many. The man within 
immediately 
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immediately calls to us, that we value ourſelves 
too much and other people too little, and that, 
by doingſo, we render ourſelves the proper ob- 
ject of the contempt and indignation of our 
brethren. Neither is*this ſentiment confined to men 


of extraordinary magnanimity and virtue. It is 


deeply impreſſed upon every tolerably good ſol- 
dier, who feels that he would become the ſcorn 
of his companions, if he could be ſuppoſed capa- 
ble of ſhrinking from danger, or of heſitating, 
either to expole or to throw away his life, when 
the good of the ſervice required it. 

One individual muſt never prefer himſelf ſo 
much even to any other individual, as to hurt or 
injure that other, in order to benefit himſelf, though 
the benefit to the one ſhould be much greater 
than the hurt or injury to the other. The poor 
man muſt neither defraud nor ſteal from the rich, 
though the acquiſition might be much more bene- 
ficial to the one than the loſs could be hurtful to 
the other. The man within immediately calls to 
him, in this caſe too, that he is no better than 
his neighbour, and that by this unjuſt preference 
he renders himſelf the proper object of the con- 


tempt and indignation of mankind; as well as of 


the puniſhment which that contempt and indig- 
nation muſt naturally diſpoſe them to infli, for 
having thus violated one of thoſe ſacred rules upon 
the tolerable obſervation of which depend the whole 
ſecurity and peace of human ſociety. There is no 
commonly honeſt man who does not more dread the 
inward diſgrace of ſuch an action, the indelible 
VoL, I. : 2 
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ſtain which it would for ever ſtamp upon his 
own mind, than the greateſt external calamity 
which, without any fault of his own, could poſ- 
| fibly befal him; and who does not inwardly feel 
the truth of that great ſtoical maxim, that for one 
man to deprive another unjuſtly of any thing, or 
unjuſtly to promote his own advantage by the 
loſs or diſadvantage of another, is more contrary 
to nature, than death, than poverty, than pain, than 
all the misfortunes which can affect him, either in 
his body, or in his external circumſtances. 

When the happineſs or miſery of others, indeed, 
in no reſpect depends upon our conduct, when 
our intereſts are altogether ſeparated and detached 
from theirs, ſo that there is neither connexion 
nor competition between them, we do not always 
think it ſo neceſſary to reſtrain, either our natural 
and, perhaps, improper anxiety about our own 
affairs, or our natural and; perhaps, equally 
improper indifference about thoſe of other men. 
The moſt vulgar education teaches us to act, upon 
all important occaſions, with ſome ſort of impar- 
tiality between ourſelves and others, and even 
the ordinary commerce of the world is capable of 
adjuſting our active principles to ſome degree of 
propriety. But it is the moſt artificial and refined 
education only, it has been ſaid, which can cor- 
rect the inequalities of our alive feelings; and 
we mult for this purpoſe, it has been pretended, 
have recourſe to the ſevereſt, as well as to the 
profoundeſt philoſophy. 

Two different ſets of * have attempted 
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to teach us this hardeſt of all the leſſons of 
morality. One ſet have labored to inèreaſe our 
ſenſibility to the intereſts of others; another, to 
diminiſh that to ur own: The firſt would have 
us feel for others as-we naturally feel for ourſelves. 
The ſecond would have us feel for ourſelves as 
we naturally feel for others. Both, perhaps; 
have carried their doctrines a good deal beyond 
the juſt ſtandard of nature and propriety. 

The firſt are thoſe whining and melancholy 
moraliſts, who are perpetually reproaching us 
with our happineſs „While ſo many of our brethren 
are ih miſery *, who regard as impious the natural 
joy of proſperity, which does not think of the 
many Wretches that are at every inſtant laboring 
under all ſorts of calamities, in the languor of 
poverty, in the agony of diſeaſe, in the horrors 
of death, under the inſults and oppreſſion of their 
enemies. Commiſeration for thoſe miſeries which 
we never ſaw, which we never heard of, but 
Which we may be aſſured are at all times infeſting 
ſuch numbers of our fellow-creatures, ought, 
they think, to damp the pleafures of the fortunate, 
and to render à certain melanch oly dejection 
habitual to all men. Burt firſt of all, this extreme 
ſympathy with misfortunes which we know no- 
thing about, ſeems altogether abſurd and unrea- 
ſonable. Take the whole earth at an average , 


" Sze Thomſon's Seaſons, Winter: 
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for one man who ſuffers pain or miſery, you. 
will find twenty in proſperity and joy, or at leaſt 
in. tolerable circumſtances. No reaſon, ſurely , 
can be aſſigned why we ſhould rather weep with 
the one than rejoice with the twenty. Thus artificial 
commiſeration, beſides, is not only abſurd, but 
ſeems altogether unattainable ; and thoſe who affect 
this character have commonly nothing but a certain 
aflected and ſentimental ſadneſs, Which, without 
reaching the heart, ſerves only to e the 
countenance and converlation impertinently diſmal 
and diſagreeable. And laſt of all, this diſpoſition 
of mind, though it could be attained, would be 
perfectly uſeleſs , and could ſerve no other purpoſe 

than to render miſerable the perſon who poſſeſſed 
it. Whatever intereſt we take in the fortune of thoſe 
with whom we have no acquaintance or connexion , 

and who are placed altogether out of the ſphere of 
our activity, can produce only anxiety to ourſelves, 
without any manner of advantage to them. To 
what purpoſe ſhould we trouble ourſelves about 
the world in the moon? All men, even thoſe at 
the greateſt diſtance, are no doubt entitled to our 
good wiſhes, and our good wiſhes we naturally give 
them. But it, notwithſtanding , they ſhould be 
unfortunate, to give ourſelves any anxiety upon that 
account, ſeems to be no part of our duty. That 
we mould be but little intereſted, therefore, in 
the fortune of thoſe whom we can neither ſerve 
nor hurt, and who arein every reſpect ſo very remote 
from us, ſeems wiſely ordered by Nature; and if it 
were — to alter in this reſpect the original 
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conſlitution of our frame, we could yet gain 
nothing by the change. 

It is never objected to us that we have too little 
fellow-feeling with the joy of ſuccefſs. Wherever 
envy does not prevent it, the favor which we hear 
to. proſperity is rather apt to be too great; and the 
ſame moraliſts who blame us for want of ſufficient 
ſympathy with the miſerable, reproach us for the 
levity with which we are too apt to admire and 


almoſt to worſhip the fortunate, the Powerful, 


and the rich. 
Among the moraliſts who 3 to correct 


the natural inequality of our paſſive feelings by: 


diminiſhing our ſenſibility to What pecmliarly con- 
cerns ourſelves, we may count all the ancient ſects. 


of philoſophers , but particularly the ancient Stoics. 


Man, according to the Stoics, ought to regard 
himſelf, not as ſomething ſeparated and detached, 

but as a citizen of the world, a member of the 
vaſt commonwealth of nature. To the intereſt of 
this great community, he ought at all times to be 


willing that his own little intereſt ſhould be ſacri- 
ficed, Whatever concerns himfelf , ought to 


affect him no more than whatever concerns any 
other equally important part of this immenſe ſyſtem. 
We- ſhould view. ourſelves, not in the light in 
which our own ſelfiſh paſſions are apt to place us, 
bur in the light in which any other citizen- of the 
world would view us. What befals ourſelves we 
ſhould regard as what befals our neighbour, or, 
what o to the ſame N as our neighbour 
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regards what befals us. When our neighbour,” 
ay s Epictetus, © loſes his wife, or his fon, there 

« js nobody who is not ſenſible that this is a han 

te calamity, a natural event altogether according 
6 to the ordinary courſe of things; but when the 
« ſame thing happens to ourſelves „then we cry 
te out, as if we had ſuffered the moſt dreadful mis- 
L fortune. We ought, however, to remember how 
« we were affected when this accident happened 


to an other, and ſuch as we were in his caſe, ſuch 
5 ought we to be in our own. 


Thoſe private misfortunes, for which our feelings 
are apt to go beyond the bounds of propriety , 
are of two different kinds. They are either ſuch 
as affect us only indirectly, by affecting, in the firſt 
place , ſame other perſons who are particularly dear 
to us; ſuch as our parents , our children, our bro- 
thers and ſiſters, our intimate friends; or they are 
ſuch as affect ourſelves immediately and: directly . 


either in our body in our fortune, or in our repu- 
tation; ſuch as pain, neknels approaching death, 
Poverty, diſgrace, Kc. 


In misfortunes of the firſt kind, our emotions 
may, no doubt, go very much d what exact 
propriety will admit of; but they may likewiſe fall 
ſhort of it, and they frequently do fo. Ihe man 


who ſhould feel no more for the death or diſtreſs 


of his own father, or ſon, than for thoſe of any 
other man's father or ſon „would appear neither 
a good ſon nor a good father. Such unnatural 
indifterence, far from exciting our applauſe , would 
incur our higheſt diſapprobation. Ot thoſe domeſtic 
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affections, however, ſome are moſt apt to offend 
by their exceſs, and others by their defect. Nature, 
for the wiſeſt purpoſes, has rendered, in moſt 
men, perhaps in all men, parental tenderneſs a 
much ſtronger affection than filial piety. The con- 
tinuance and propagation of the ſpecies depend 
altogether upon the former, and not upon the latter. 
In ordinary caſes, the exiſtence and preſervation 
of the child depend altogether upon the care of 
the parents. Thoſe of the parents ſeldom depend 
upon that of the child. Nature, therefore , has 
rendered the former affection fo ſtrong , that it 
generally requires not ta be excited, but to be 
moderated; and moralifts ſeldom endeavour to 
teach us haw to indulge, but generally how to re- 
ſtrain our fondneſs, our exceſſive attachment, the 
unjuſt preference. which we are. diſpofed to. give 
to our own children above thoſe of other people. 
They exhort us, on the contrary, to an affectionate 
attention to our parents, and to make a proper 
return to them, in their old age, for the kindneſs 
which they had ſhown to us in our infancy and 
youth. In the Decalogue we are commanded ta 
honor our fathers and mothers. No mention 1s 
made of the love of our children. Nature had 
ſufficienly prepared us for the performance of this 
latter duty. Men are ſeldom accuſed of affecting 
to be fonder of their children than they really 
are. They have ſometimes been ſuſpected of diſ- 
playing their piety to their parents with too much 
oſtentation. The oſtentatious ſorrow of widows 
has, for a like reaſon, been ſuſpected of infincerity. 
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We ſhould reſpect, could we believe it ſincere, 
even the exceſs of ſuch kind affections ; and though 

we might not perfectly approve, we ſhould not 
ſeverely condemn it. That it appears praiſe-worthy, 
at Jeaſt in the eyes of thoſe who affect it, the very 
affectation is a proof. 

Even the exceſs of thoſe kind affections which 
are moſt apt to offend by their exceſs, though it 
may appear blamable, never appears odious. 
We blame the exceſſive fondneſs and anxiety of a 
parent, as ſomething which may, in the end, 
prove hurtful to the child, and which, in hy | 
mean time, is exceſſively ;nocnveniant to the pa- 

rent; but we eafily pardon it, and never regard it 
with hatred and deteſtation. But the defect of 
this uſually exceſſive affection appears always 
peculiarly odious. The man who appears to feel 
nothing for his own children, but who treats them 
upon all occaſions with onmerited ſeverity and 
harſhneſs, ſeems of all brutes the moſt deteſtable. 
The ſenſe of propriety , ſo far from requiring us 
to eradicate altogether that extraordinary ſenſibility, 
Which we naturally feel for the misfortunes of our 
neareſt connexions, is always much more offended 
by the defect than it ever is by the exceſs of that 
ſenſibility. The ſtoical apathy is in ſuch caſes, 
never agreeable, and all the metaphyſical ſophiſms 
by which it is ſupported can ſeldom ſerve any 
other purpoſe than to blow up the hard inſenſi- 
bility of a coxcomb to ten times its native imper- 
tinence. The poets and romange-writers , who 
| beſt paint the refinements and delicacies of love 
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and friendſhip, and of all other private and 
domeſtic affections , Racine and Voltaire; Richard- 
ſon, Marivaux, and Riccoboni ; are, in ſuch caſes, 
much better inſtructors than Zeno, Chryſppus, 
or Epictetus. 

That moderated ſenſibility to the misfortunes of 
others, which does not diſqualify us for the per- 
formance of any duty; the melancholy and affecti- 
onate remembrance of our departed friends; the . 
pang , as Gray ſays, to ſecret ſorrow dear; are by 
no means undelicious ſenſations. Though they 
outwardly wear the features of pain and grief, 
they are all inwardly ſtamped with the ennobling | 
characters of virtue and ſelf-approbation. 

It is otherwiſe in the misfortunes which affect 
ourſelves immediately and directly, either in our. 
beauty, or in our fortune, or in our reputation. 
The ſenſe of propriety is much more apt to be. 
offended by the exceſs , than by the defect of 
our ſenſiblity, and there are but very few caſes 
in which we can approach too near to the ſtoical, 
apathy and indifference. | 

That we have very little fellow-feeling with any 
of the paſſions which take their origin from the 
body, has already been obſerved. That pain 
which is occaſioned by an evident cauſe ; ſuch 
as, the cutting or tearing of the fleſh; is', perhaps, 
the affection of the body with which the ſpectator 
feels the moſt lively ſympathy. The approach- 
ing death of his neighbour too, ſeldom fails to 
affect him a good deal. In both caſes, how- 
ever, he feels ſo very little in n of what 
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the perſon principally concerned feels, that the * 
latter can ſcarce ever offend the former by appearing 
to ſuffer with too much eaſe, 

The mere want of fortune, mere poverty, 
excites little compaſſion. Its complaints are too apt 
to be the objects rather of contempt than of 
fellow-feeling. We deſpiſe a beggar; and, though 
his importunities may extort an alms frown us, he 
is ſcarce ever the object of any ſerious commiſera- 
tion. The fall from riches to poverty, as it commonly 
occaſions the moſt real diſtreſs to the ſufferer, ſa 
it ſeldom fails to excite the moſt ſincere ide 
ration in the ſpectator. Though, in the preſent 
ſtate of ſociety, this misfortune can ſeldom happen 
without ſome miſconduct, and ſome very conſi- 
derable miſconduct too, in the ſufferer; yet he is 
almoſt always ſo much pitied that he is ſcarce 
ever allowed to fall into the loweſt ſtate of poverty; 
but-by the means of his friends, frequently by 
the indulgence of thoſe very creditors who have 
much reaſon to complain of his imprudence, is 
almoſt always ſupported in ſome degree of decent, 
though humble, mediocrity. To perſons under. 
ſuch misfortunes, we could, perhaps, eaſily _ 
pardon. ſome degree of weakneſs; but, at the 
fame time, they who carry the firmeſt countenance, 
who accommodate themſelves with the greateſt 

| eaſe to their new ſituation , who ſeem to feel no 
humiliation from the change, but to reſt their 
rank in the ſociety, not-upon their fortune , but 
upon their character and conduct, are always the 

- moſt.approved of, and never fail to. command our 
higheſt and moſt affectionate admiration. 
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As, of all the external misfortunes which can 
affect an innocent man immediately and directly, 
the undeſerved loſs of reputation is certainly the 
greateſt; ſo a conſiderable degree of ſenſibility to 
whatever can bring on ſo great a calamity, does 
not always appear ungraceful or diſagreeable. We 
often eſteem a young man the more, when he 
reſents, though with ſome degree of violence, any 
unjuſt reproach-that may have been thrown upon 
his character or his honor. The affliction of an 
innocent young lady, on account of the groundleſs 
ſurmiſes which may have been circulated concer- 
ning her conduct, appears often perfectly amiable. 
Perſons of an e age, whom long experience 
of the folly and injuſtice of the world, has taught 
to pay little regard, either to its confines or to its 
applauſe, neglect and deſpiſe obloquy, and do 
not even deign to honor its futile authors with 
any ſerious reſentment. This indifference, which 
is founded altogether on a firm confidenes in 
their own well-tried and well-eſtabliſhed characters, 
would be diſagreeable in young people, who 
neither can nor ought to have any ſuch confidence. 
It might in them be ſuppoſed to forebode, in 
their advancing years, a moſt i pee mung 
to real honor and infainy. 

In all other private misfortunes which affect 
ourſelves immediately and directly, we can very 
ſeldom offend by appearing to be too little 
affected. We frequently remember our ſenſibility 
to the misfortunes of others with pleaſure and 
ſatisfaction. We can ſeldom remember that to 
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our own-, without ſome degree of ſhame and 
humiliation. E 

If we examine the different ſhades and oradations 
of weakneſs and ſeli-command, as we meet with 
them in common life, we ſhall very eaſily ſatify 
ourſelves that this control of our paſſive feelings 
muſt be acquired, not from the abſtruſe ſyllogiſms 
of a quibbling dialectic, but from that great diſ- 
cipline which Nature has eſtabliſhed for the 
acquiſition of - this and of every other virtue; a 
regard to the ſentiments of the real or ſuppoſed 
ſpectator of our conduct. 

A very young child has no ſelf-command ; but, 
whatever are its emotions, whether fear, or grief, 
or anger, it endeavours 4 „by the violence 
of its outcrics, to alarm, as much as it can, the 
attention of its nurſe, or of its parents. While, 
it remains under the cuſtody of ſuch partial 
protectors , .its anger is the firſt and, perhaps, the 
only paſſion which it is taught to moderate. By 
noiſe and threatening they are, for their own | 
eaſe, often obliged to frighten it into good temper; 
and the paſſion. which incites it to attack, 1 
reſtrained by that which teaches it to attend to its 
own ſafety. When it is old enougn to go to 
ſchool, or to mix with its equals, it ſoon finds 
that . they have no ſuch indulgent partiality. It 
naturally wiſhes to gain their favor, and to avoid 
their hatred or contempt. Regard even to its o -n 
ſafety teaches it to do ſo; and it ſoon finds 
that it can do ſo in no other way than by moder- 
ating, not only its anger, but all its other 
paſſions, to the degree which its play-fellows 
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and companions are likely to be pleaſed with. It 
thus enters into the great ſchool of ſelf-command, 
it ſtudies to be more and more maſter of itſelf, 
and begins to exerciſe gver its own feelings a dib. 
cipline which the practice of the longeſt life is very 
ſeldom ſufficient to bring to complete perfection. 
In all private misfortunes, in pain, in ſickneſs, 
in ſorrow, the weakeſt man, when his friend, 
and ſtill more when a ſtranger vifits him, is im- 
mediately impreiled with the view in which they 
are likely to look upon his ſituation. Their view 
calls off his attention from his own view; and his 
breaſt is, in ſome meaſure, becalmed the anon 
they come into his preſence. This effect is pro- 
duced inſtantaneouſly and, as it were, mechan- 
ically ; but, with a weak man, it is not of long 


continuance. His own view of his ſituation imme- 


diately recurs upon him. He abandons himſelt., 
as before, to ſighs and tears and lamentations; and 
endeavours, like a child that has not yet gone to 
ſchool, to produce ſome ſort of harmony between 
his own grief and the compaſſion of the ſpectator, 


not by moderating the former, but At ——_— 


tunately calling upon the latter. 
With a man .of a little more firmneſs, the 
effect is ſomewhat more permanent. He endea- 


vours, as much as he can, to fix his attention upon 


the view which the company are likely to take of 
his ſituation. He feels, at the ſame time, the eſteem 
and approbation which they naturally -canceive 
for him when he thus preſerves his tranquillity ; 
and, though under the preſſure. of ſome recent 
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and great calamity , ; appears to feel for himſelf 
no more than what they really feel for him. He 
approves arid applands himſelf by ſympathy with 
their approbation, and the pleaſure which he de- 
rives from this ſentiment ſupports and enables him 
more eaſily to continue this generous effort. In 
moſt caſes he avoids mentioning his own misfor- 
tune; and his company, if they are tolerably well 
bred, are careful to ſay nothing which can put 
him in mind of it. He endeavours to entertain 
them, in his uſual way, upon indifferent ſubjects, 
or, if he feels himſelf ſtrong enough to venture 
to mention his misfortune, he endeavours to talk 
of it as, he thinks, they are capable of talking of 
it, and even to feel it no further than they are 
capable of feeling it. If he has not; however, been 
well inured to the hard diſcipline of ſifiobnmund ; 
he ſoon g ows weary of this reſtraint. A long viſit 
fatigues him ; and; towards the end of it, he is 
conſtantly in danger of doing, what he never fails 
to do the moment it is over; of abandoning him- 
ſelf to all the weakneſs of exceſſive ſorrow. Modern 
ou manners, which are extremely indulgent to 
uman weakneſs, forbid, for ſome time, the 
viſits of ſtrangers to perſons under great family- 
_ diſtreſs, and permit thoſe' only of the neareſt rela- 
tions and moſt intimitate friends. The preſence of 
the latter, it is thought, will impoſe leſs reſtraint. 
than that of the former; and the ſufferers ean more 
eaſily accommodate themſelves to the feelings of 
thoſe, from whom they have reafon to expect amore 
indulgent ſympathy. Secret — who fancy that 
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they are not known to be ſuch „are frequently 


fond of making thoſe charitable viſits as early as 
the moſt intimate friends. The weakeſt man in the 
world, in this caſe; endeavours to ſupport his. 
manly countenance; and, from indignation and 
contempt of their malice, to behave with as much 


gaiety and eaſe as he can. 


The man of real conſtancy and firmneſs, the 


wiſe and juſt man who has been thoroughly bred 
in the great ſchool of ſelf- command, in the buſtle 


and buſineſs of the world, expoſed, perhaps, to 
the violence and injuſtice of faction, and to the 
hardſhips and hazards of war, maintains this con- 
trol of his paſſive feelings upon all occaſions; and 
whether in ſolitude or in ſociety, wears nearly the 
ſame countenance, and is affected very nearly in 


the ſame manner. In ſucceſs and in diſappoint- 


ment; in proſperity and in adverſity, before friends 
and before enemies, he has often been under the 
neceſſity of ſupporting this manhood. He has 
never dared to forget for one moment the judge- 


ment which the impartial ſpectator would paſs 


upon his ſentiments and conduct. He has never 


dared to ſuffer the man within the breaſt to be 


abſent one moment from his attention. With the 


eyes of this great inmate he has always been aceuſ- 
tomed to regard whatever relates to himſelf. This 
habit has become perfectly familiar to him. He 
has. been in the conſtant practice, and; indeed, 


under the conſtant neceſſity, of modelling, or 
of endeavouring to model, not only his out- 
ward conduct. and behaviour, but, as much as 
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| he can, even his inward ſentiments and feelings, : 
| | according to thoſe of this awful and reſpectable 
1 judge. He does not merely affect the ſentiments of 
the impartial ſpectator. He really adopts them. 
He almoſt identifies himſelf with, he almoſt 
becomes himſelf that impartial ee „ and 
ſcarce even feels but as that great nder of his 
Conduct directs him to feel. 
The degree of the ſelf-approbation with which 
every man , upon ſuch occaſions, ſurveys his own 
conduct, % higher or lower, nen in proportion 
to the degree of ſelf- command which is neceſſary 
in order to obtain that ſelf-approbation. Where 

little ſelf. command is neceſſary, little ſelf-approba- 

tion is due. The man who has only ſcratched his 
finger, cannot much applaud himſelf, though 

He ſhould immediately appear to have forgot. this 
| : paltry- misfortune. The man who has loſt his leg 
by a cannon-ſhot, and who, the moment after, 
ſpeaks and acts with his uſual coolneſs and 
tranquillity ,-as he exerts a much higher degree 
of ſeli-command, ſo he naturally feels a much 
Higher degree of ſelf-approbation. With moſt 
| men, upon ſuch an accident, their own natural 
F | view of their own misfortune would force itſelf 
upon them with ſuch a vivacity and ſtrength of 
coloring, as would entirely efface all thought of 
every other view. They would feel nothing, they 
could attend to nothing , but their own pain and 
their own fear; and not only the judgment of 
the ideal man within the breaſt, but that of 
the real ſpectators who might Kenner to be 
| | preſent , 
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preſent, wonld be entirely overlooked and 
diſregarded: _ | 

The reward which Nature beſtows upon good 
behaviour under misfortune, is thus exactly propor- 
tioned to the degree of that good behaviour. The 
only compenſation ſhe could poſſibly make for the 
bitterneſs of pain and diſtreſs is thus too, in equal 
degrees of good behaviour, exactly proportioned to 
the degree of that pain and diſtreſs. In proportion 
to the degree of the ſelf-commind which is neceſſary 
in order to conquer our natural ſenſibility , , the 
pleaſure and pride of the conqueſt are ſo much the 
greater; and this pleaſure and pride are ſo great 
that no man can be altogether unhappy who 
completely enjoys them. Miſery and wretchedneſs 
can neyer enter the breaſt i in which dwells complete 
ſelf· ſatisfaction; and though it may be too much; 
| perhaps, to ſay, with the Stoics; that, under ſuck 
an accident as that above mentioned; the happineſs 
ofa wiſe man isin every reſpect equal to what it could 
have been under any other circumſtances; yet it muſt 
be acknowledged, at leaſt, that this complete enjoy- 
ment. of his own ſe1f-applauſe; though it may not 
altogether extinguiſh, muſt certainly very much alle- 
viate his ſenſe of his own ſufferings: 

In ſuch paroxyſms of diſtreſs; if I may be Aon | 
to call them fo; the wiſeſt and firmeſt man, in order 
to preſerve his equanimity , is obliged, I imagine, 
to make a conſiderable, and even a painful exertion. 
His own natural feeling of his own diſtreſs; his own 
natural view of his own ſituation, preſſes hard upon 
Him, and he cannot, without a very great effort, fix his 
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attention upon that of the impartial ſpectator. 
Both views preſent themſelves to him at the ſame 
time. His ſenſe of honor, his regard to his own 
dignity, directs him to fix his whole attention 
upon the one view. His natural, his untaught and 
undiſciplined feelings, are continually calling it off 
to the other. He does not, in this caſe, perfectly 
identify himſelf with the ideal man within the breaſt, 
he does not become himſelf the impartial ſpectator 
| of his own conduct. The different views of both 
| characters exiſt in his mind ſeparate and diſtin 
. from one another, and each directing him to a 
= - - | behaviour different from that to which the other 
directs him. When he follows that view which 
[| | Hhuonor and dignity point out to him, Nature does 
not, indeed, leave him without a recompence. He 
1 Lenjoys his own complete ſelf-approbation , and 
| the applauſe of every candid and impartial ſpectator. 
By her unalterable laws, however, he till ſuffers ; 
and the recompence which ſhe beſtows, though 
| very conſiderable, is not ſufficient completely to 
4 compenſate the ſufferings which thoſe laws inflict. 
| Neither 1s it fit that it ſhould. If it did complete- 
ly compenſate them, he could, from ſelf-intereſt, 
Have no motive for avoiding an accident which 
muſt neceſſarily; diminiſh his utility both to 
Himſelf and to ſociety; and Nature, from 
her parental care of both, meant that he 
ſhould anxiouſly avoid all fach accidents. He 
ſuffers, therefore, and though , in the- agony 
of the paroxyſm, he maintains , not only the 
manhood of his countenance , but the ſedateneſs 
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and ſobriety of his judgment, it requires his 
utmoſt and moſt fatiguing exertions to do ſo. 

| By the conſtitution of human nature, however, 
. agony can never be permanent; Ms if he ſur- 
vives the paroxyſm, he ſoon comes, without any 
effort, to enjoy his ordinary tranquillity. A man 
with a wooden leg ſuffers, no doubt, and foreſees 
that he muſt continue to ſuffer during the remain- 
der of his life, a very conſiderable inconveniency. 
He ſoon comes to view it, however, exactly as 
every impartial ſpectator views it; as an incon- 
veniency under which he can enjoy all the ordi- 
nary pleaſures both of ſolitude and of ſociety. He 
ſoon identifies . himſelf with the ideal man within 
the breaſt, he ſoon becomes himſelf the impartial 
ſpectator of his own ſituation. He no longer 
weeps , he no longer laments, he no longer 
grieves over it, as a weak man may ſometimes 
do in the beginning. The view of the impartial 
ſpectator becomes ſo perfectly habitual to him, 
that, without any effort, without any exertion, 
he never thinks of ſurveying his misfortune in 
any other view. 

Ihe never: failing certainty with which all men , 
ſooner or later, accommodate themſelves to what- 
ever becomes their permament . ſituation , may, 
perhaps, induce us to think that the Stoics were, 
at leaſt, thus far very nearly in the right; that, 
between one permanent ſituation and another, 
there was, with regard to real happineſs, no 
eſſential difference: or that, if there were any 
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difference, it was no more than juſt ſufficient to 
render ſome of them the objects of ſimple choice 
or preference; but not of any earneſt or anxious 
deſire: and others, of ſimple rejection, as being 


fit to be ſet aſide or avoided; but not of any 


earneſt or anxious averſion. Damn conſiſts in 

tranquillity and enjoyment. Without tranquillity 
there can be no enjoyment; and where there is 
perfect tranquillity there is ſcarce any thing which 
is not capable of amuſing. But in every per- 
mament ſituation, Where there is no expectation 
of change, the mind of every man, in a longer 
or ſhorter time, returns to its natural and uſual 
ſtate of tranquillity. In proſperity, after a certain 
time, it falls back to that ſtate; in adverſity, 
after a certain time, it riſes up to it. In the 
confinement and ſolitude of the Baſtile, after a 
certain time, the faſhionable and frivolous Count 


de Lauzan recovered tranquillity enough to be 


capable of amuſing himſelf with feeding a ſpider. 
A mind better furniſhed would, perhaps, have 
both ſooner recovered its tranquillity, and ſooner 
found, in its own thoughts „ a much better 


| amuſement, £44 


The great 8 of both the miſery nd dit 
orders of human life, ſeems to ariſe from over- 


rating the difference between one permament 
ſituation and another. Avarice over- rates the dif- 


ference between Poverty and riches: ambition, 
that between a private and a public ſtation : vain- 
glory, that between obſcurity and extenſive repu- 
tation. The perſon under the influence of any of 
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thoſe extravagant paſſions, 18 not only miferable in 
his actual ſituation, but is often diſpoſed to diſturb 
the peace of ſociety, in order to arrive at that which 
he ſo fooliſhly admires. The {lighteſt obſervation, 
however, might ſatisfy him, that, in all the ordinary 
ſituations of human life, a well-diſpoſed mind 
may be equally calm, equally cheerful, and equally 
contented. Some of thoſe ſituations may, no doubt, 
deſerve to be preferred to others: but none of 
them can deſerve to be purſued with that paſſion- 
ate ardor which drives us to violate the rules 
either of prudence or of juſtice; or to corrupt the 
future tranquillity of our minds, either by ſhame 
from the remembrance of our oun folly, or by 
remorſe from the horror of our om injuſtice, 
Wherever prudence does not direct, wherever 
juſtice does not permit, the attempt to change 
our ſituation, the man who does attempt it, plays 
at the moſt unequal of all games of hard, and 
ſtakes every thing againſt ſcarce any thing. What 5 
the favorite of the king of Epirus ſaid to his 
maſter, may be applied to men in all the ordinary 
fituations of human life. When the King had 
recounted to him, in their proper order, all the 
conqueſts which he propoſed to make , and had 
come to the laſt of them; And what does your Ma- 
jeſty propoſe to do then ? ſaid the F avorite.—I pro- 
poſe then, ſaid the King, to enjoy myſelf with my 
friends , and endeavour to be good company over 
a bottle. And what hinders your Majeſty from doing 
ſo now t replied the Favorite. In the moſt glittering 
and exalted ſituation that our idle EI can hold 
4 
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out to us, the plea ures from which we propoſe 


to derive our real happineſs, are almoſt always the 
ſame with thoſe- which , in our actual, though 
humble ſtation , we have at all times at hand, and 
in our power. Except the frivolous pleaſures of 
vanity and ſuperiority, we may find, in the moſt 


humble ſtation , where there is only perſonal 


liberty, every other which the moſt exalted can 
afford; and the pleaſures of vanity and ſuperiority 
are ſeldom conſiſtent with perfect tranquillity the 
principle and foundation of all real and ſatisfactory 
enjoyment. Neither is it always certain that, in 
the ſplendid ſituation which we aim at, thoſe 
real and ſatisfactory pleaſures can be enjoyed with 


the ſame fecurity as in the humble one which we 


are ſo very eager to abandon. Examine the records 


of hiſtory, recolle& what has happened within 


the circle of your own experience, conſider with 
attention what has been the conduct of almoſt all 
the greatly unfortunate, either in private or public 
life, whom you may have either read of, or 
heard of, or remember; and you will find that the 
misfortunes of by far the greater part of them have 


ariſen from their not knowing when they were 


well, when it was proper for them to fit ſtill and 
to be contented. The inſcription upon the 


. tombſtone of the man who had endeavoured to 
mend a tolerable conſtitution by taking phyſic, 


« was well, 1 wiſhed to be better; here 1 


3 may generally be applied with great 


juſtneſs to the diſtreſs of N wp — | 
ambition. — 


| 
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It may be thought a ſingular, but I believe it to 
be a juſt obſervation, that, in the misfortunes 
which admit of ſome remedy, the greater part of 
men do not either ſo readily or ſo univerſally 
recover their natural and uſual tranquillity, as in 
thoſe which plainly - admit of none. In misfor- 
tunes of the latter kind, it is chiefly in what may 
be called the paroxyſm, or in the firſt attack, that 
we can diſcover any ſenſible difference between 
the ſentiments and behaviour of the wile and thoſe 
of the weak man. In the end, Time, the great 
and univerſal comforter , gradually compoſes the 
weak man to the ſame degree of tranquillity 
which a regard to his own dignity and manhood 
teaches the wiſe man to aſſume in the beginning. 
The caſę of the man with the wooden leg is an 


obvious example of this. In the irreparable mis- 
fortunes occaſioned by the death of children, or 


of friends and relations, even a wiſe man may 
for ſome time indulge himſelf in ſome degree of 
moderated ſorrow. An affectionate, but weak 
woman, is often, upon ſuch occaſions , almoſt 
perfectly diſtracted. Time , however, in a longer 
or ſhorter period, never fails to compoſe the weak- 
eft woman to the ſame degree of tranquillity as 


the ſtrongeſt man. In all the irreparable calamities . 


which affect himſelf immediately and directly, a 
wiſe man endeavours, from the beginning , to 
anticipate and to enjoy before-hand , that tranquil- 


- lity which he foreſees the courſe of a few months, 
or a few years, will certainly reſtore to. him in 
the end. - 
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| | ln the misfortunes for which the nature of things 
| admits, or feems to admit, of a remedy , but in 
| which the means of applying that remedy are not 
|- within the reach of the ſufferer, his vain and 
| fruitleſs attempts to reſtore himſelf to his former 
| ſicuation, his continual anxiety for their ſucceſs, 
| his repeated diſappointments upon their miſcar, 
| Tiage, are what chiefly hinder him from reſuming 
| his natural tranquillity „and frequently render 
| miſerable, during the whole of his life, a man to 
whom a greater ' misfortune , but which plainly 
| admitted of no remedy „ W would not have given 2 
—_ tortnight's diſturbance. In the fall from royal favor 
| to diſgrace, from power to inſignificancy, from 
— riches to poverty from liberty to confinement, 
| from ſtrong health to ſome lingering , Chronical, 

þ and perhaps incurable diſeaſe, the man who firug- 
| gles the leaſt, who moſt eafily and readily acquieſ< 
| des in the for nne which has fallen to him, very 
ſoon recovers, his uſual and natural tanquillity , 
and ſurveys the moſt diſagreeable circumſtances 
of his actual ſituation in the ſame light, or perhaps , 
in a much leſs unfayorable light, than that in 
which the moſt indifferent ſpectator is diſpoſed to 
ſurvey them. F. action, intrigue „and cabal, diſturb 
the quiet of the unfortunate ſtateſman. Extravagant 
projects , viſions of gold mines, interrupt the 
repoſe of the ruined bankrupt. The priſoner, wha 
is continually plotting to eſcape. from his confine- 
ment, cannot enjoy that careleſs ſecurity, which 

even a priſon can afford him. The medicines of 
the Phyſician are often the greateſt torinent of 
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the incurable patient. The monk whe: in order to 
comfort Joanna of Caſtile, upon the death of her 
huſband Philip, told her of a King, who, fourteen 
years after his deceaſe , had been reſtored to life 
again, by the prayers of his afflitted queen, was 
not likely, by his legendary tale, to reſtore ſedate- 
neſs to the diſtempered mind of that unhappy 
Princeſs. She endeavoured to repeat the ſame 
experiment in hopes of the ſame ſucceſs; reſiſted 
for a long time the burial of her huſband, ſoon 
after raiſed his body from the grave, artendd it 
almoſt conſtantly herſelf, and watched, with all 
the impatient anxiety of frantic expeRtation, Nas 
happy moment when her wiſhes were to be 
tified by the revival of her beloved Philip *.. | 
Oi.ur ſenſibility to the feelings of others, fo far 
from being inconſiſtent with the manhood 'of ſelf- . 
command, is the very principle upon which that 
manhood is founded. The very ſame principle or 
inſtin& which, in the misfortune of our neigh- 
bour , prompts us to compaſſionate his ſorrow z 
in our own misfortune , prompts us to reſtrain the 
abject and miſerable n of our own ſor- 
row. The ſame principle or inſtinct which , in his 
proſperity and ſucceſs, prompts us to congratulate his 
joy; in our own proſperity and ſucceſs, prompts 
us to reſtrain the levity and intemperance of our 
own joy. In both caſes, the propriety of our 
gwn ſentiments and W ſeems to be an. in 


* See Ryberiſon's Charles V. NO i. p. 19 and 20. 
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proportion to the vivacity and force with which 
we enter into and conceive his ſentiments and 


feelings. 
The man of the a perfect. virtue, the man 


whom we naturally love and revere the moſt, is 


he who joins, to the moſt perfect command of 


his own original and ſelfiſh feelings, the moſt exqui- 


ſite ſenſibility both to the original and ſympa- 
thetic teelings of others. The man who, to all the 


ſoft, the amiable, and the gentle virtues, joins all 


the great, the awful, and the reſpectable, muſt 
ſurely be the natural and proper object of our 
higheſt love and admiration. 

The perſon beſt. fitted by nature for acquiring 
the former of thoſe. two ſets of virtues, is likewiſe 
neceſſarily beſt fitted for acquiring the latter. The 
man who feels the moſt for the joys and ſorrows 


of others, is beſt fitted for acquiring the moſt 


complete control of his own joys and ſorrows. 
The man of the moſt exquiſite humanity, is natu- 
rally the moſt capable of acquiring the higheſt 
degree of ſelf-command. He may not, however, 
always have acquired it; and it very frequently 
happens that he has not. He may have lived too 
much in eaſe and tranquillity. He may have never 
been expoſed to the violence of faction, or to the 
bardſhips and hazards of war. He may have never 
experienced the inſolence of his ſuperiors, the jealous 
and malignant envy of his equals, or the piltering - 


injuſtice of his inferiors. When, in an advanced age, 


ſome accidental change of fortune expoſes him to all 
theſe, they all. make too great an impreſſion upon 
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him. He has the diſpoſition which fits him for 
acquiring the moſt perfect ſelf-command; but he 
has never had the opportunity of acquiring it, 
Exerciſe and practice have been wanting; and with- 
out theſe no habit can ever be tolerably eſta- 
bliſhed. Hardſhips, dangers, injuries, misfortunes , 
are the only maſters under whom we can learn 
the exerciſe of this virtue. But theſe are all maſters 
to whom nobody willingly puts himſelf to ſchool. 

The ſituations in which the gentle virtue of 
humanity can be moſt happily cultivated, are by 
no means the ſame with thoſe which are beſt 
fitted for forming the auſtere virtue of ſelf-com- 


mand. The man who is himſelf at eaſe can beſt 


attend to the diſtreſs of others. The man who is 


himſelf expoſed to hardſhips is moſt immediately 


called upon to attend to, and to control his own 
feelings. In the the mild ſunſhine of undiſturbed 
tranquillity, in the calm retirement of undiſſipated 
and philoſophical leiſure, the ſoft virtue of 
humanity flouriſhes the moſt, and is capable of 


the higheſt improvement. But, in ſuch fituations, 


the greateſt and nobleſt exertions of ſeli-com- 
mand have little exerciſe. Under the boiſterous 


and ſtormy ſky of war and faction, of public 


tumult and confuſion , the ſturdy ſeverity of ſelf- 
command proſpers the moſt, and can be the moſt 
ſucceſsfully cultivated. But, in ſuch fituations, 


the ſtrongeſt ſuggeſtions of humanity muſt frequent- 
ly be ſtifled or neglected; and every ſuch neglect 


neceſſarily tends to weaken the principle of 


humanity. As it may frequently be the duty of a 


uw 
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ſoldier not to take, ſo it may ſometimes be his 
duty not to give quarter; and the humanity of the 


man who has been ſeveral times under the neceſſſty 


of ſubmitting to this diſagreeable duty, can ſcarce 
fail to ſuffer a conſiderable diminution, For his 
own eaſe, he is too apt to learn to make light of 
the misfortunes which he is ſo often under the 
neceſſity of occaſioning; and the ſituations which 
call forth the nobleſt exertions of ſelf- command, 
by impoſing the neceſſity of violating fomptitnes 
the property, and ſometimes the life of our 
neighbour, always tend to diminiſh, and too often 
to extinguiſh altogether, that ſacred regard to both, 
which is the foundation of juſtice and dumanity. 
It is upon this account, that we ſo frequently 
find in the world men of great humanity who 
have little ſelf-command, but who are indolent 
and irreſolute, and eaſily diſheartened, either by 
difficulty or danger, from the moſt honorable pur- 
ſuits; and, on the contrary, men of the moſt 
perfect ſelf- command, whom no difficulty can 
diſcourage, no danger appal, and who are at all 
times ready for the moſt daring and deſperate enter- 
Priſes , but who, at the ſame time, ſeem to be har- 
dened againſt all ſenſe either of juſtice or humanity. 
In ſolitude, we are apt to feel too ſtrongly 


Whatever relates to ourſelves: we are apt to over- 


rate the good offices we may have done, and the inju- | 
ries we may have fuffered: we are apt to be too much 


elated by our own good, and too much dejected by 


our own bad fortune. The converſation of a friend 


brings ustoa better, that of a ſtranger ta a ſtill betteg 
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temper. The man within the breaſt ,. the abſtract 


and deal ſpectator of our ſentiments and conduct; 


requires often to be awakened and put in Ke 
of his duty, by the preſence of the real ſpectator: 


and it is always from that ſpectator, from whom 
we can expect the leaſt ſympathy and indulgence, 
that we are likely to learn the moſt n. leſſon 
of ſelf- command. 

Are you in adverſity? Do not mourn in ths 
- darkneſs of ſolitude, do not regulate your ſorrow 
according to the indulgent ſympathy of your 
intimate friends; return, as ſoon as poſlible, to 
the day-light of the world and of ſociety: Live 
with ſtrangers, with thoſe who know nothing, or 


care nothing about your misfortune; do not even 


ſhun the company of enemies; but give. yourſelf 
the pleaſure of mortifying their malignant joy, by 
making them feel how little you are affected by 
your calamity „ and how much you are above it. 

Are you in proſperity ? Do not confine the 


enjoyment of your good fortune to your own 


houſe, to the company of your own friends, 


perhaps of your flatterers; obthoſe who build upon 
your fortune the hopes of mending their own; 


frequent thoſe who. are independent of you, 
who can value you only for your character and 
conduct, and not for your fortune. Neither ſeek 
nor aun „ Neither intrude yourſelf into nor run 
away from the ſociety of thoſe who. were once 
your ſuperiors, and who may be hurr at finding you 
their equal , or , perhaps, even their ſuperior: 
The impertinence of their pride may, perhaps, 


— 
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render their company too diſagreeable: but if it 
ſhould not, be aſſured that it is the beſt company 
you can poſlibly keep; and if, by the ſimplicity 
of your unaſſuming demeanour, you can gain 


their favor and kindneſs, you may reſt ſatisfied 
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that you are modeſt enough, and that your 


head has been in no reſpect turned * . 
good fortune. 


The propriety of your moral wi is never 


ſo apt to be corrupted, as when the indulgent 


and partial ſpectator is at hand, while the indifſ- 


ferent and impartial one is at a great diſtance. 
Of the conduct of one independent nation towards 
another, neutral nations are the only indifferent 
and impartial ſpectators. But they are placed 
at ſo great a diſtance that they are almoſt quite 
out of ſight. When two nations are at variance, 
the citizen of each pays little regard to the ſentiments 
which foreign nations may entertain: concerning 
his conduct. His whole ambition is to obtain the 
approbation of his own fellow-citizens ; and as 
they are all animated by the ſame hoſtile paſſions 
which animate himſelf, he can never pleaſe them 
ſo much as by enraging and offending their 
enemies. The partial ſpectator is at hand: the 
impartial one at a great diſtance. In war and 
negociation, therefore, the laws of juſtice are very 
ſeldom obſerved. Truth and fair dealing are al- 
moſt totally diſregarded. Treaties are violated ; 
and the violation, if. ſome advantage is Sites 
by it, ſheds ſcarce any diſhonor upon the „ihrer, 
The ambaſſador who dupes the miniſter of a 


— 
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foreign nation, is admired and applauded. The 
juſt man who diſdains either to take or to give 
any advantage, but who would think it leſs 
diſhonorable to give than to take one; the man 
who, in all private" tranſactions, would be the 
moſt beloved and the moſt eſteemed; in thoſe 
public tranſactions is regarded as a fool and an 
idiot, who does not underſtand his buſineſs; and 
he incurs always the contempt, and ſometimes 
even the deteſtation of his fellow-citizens. In war, 
not only what are called the laws of nations, are 
frequently violated , without bringing ( among his 
own - fellow-citizens , whoſe judgments he only 
regards ) any conſiderable diſhonor upon the 
violator ; but thoſe laws themſelves are, the greater 
part of them, laid down with very little regard 
to the plaineſt and moſt obvious rules of juſtice. 
That the innocent, though they may have ſome 
connexion or dependency upon the guilty ( which, 
perhaps, they themſelves cannot help), ſhould 

not, upon that account, ſuffer or be puniſhed for 
the guilty, is one ok the plaineſt and moſt obvious 
rules of juſtice. In the moſt unjuſt war; however, 
it is commonly the ſovereign or the rulers only 
who are guilty. The ſubjects are almoſt always 
perfectly innocent. Whenever it ſuits the 
conveniency of a public enemy, however, 
the goods of the peaceable citizens are ſeized 
both at land and at ſea; their lands are laid waſte, 
their houſes are burnt and they themſelves, it 
they preſume to make any reſiſtance, are 
murdered or led into captivity; and all this 
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in the mioſt perfect conformity to what are called 
the laws of nations. 

The animoſity of hoſtile factions, whether civil 
or eccleſiaſtical, is often ſtill more furious than 
that of hoſtile nations; and their conduct towards 
one another is often full more atrocious: What 
may be called the laws of faction have often been 
laid down by grave authors with Mill leſs. regard 
to the rules of juſtice than what are called the laws 
of nations. The moſt ferocious patriot never ſtated 
it as a ſerious queſtion ; Whether faith ought to 
be kept with public enemies? — Whether faith 
ought to be kept with rebels? Whether faith ought 
to be kept with heretics? are queſtions which 
have been often fiiriouſly agitated by celebrated 
doctors both civil and eccleſiaſtical. It is needleſs 
to obſerve, I preſume, that both rebels and here- 
tics are thoſe unlucky perſons, who, when things 
have come to a certain degree of violence; have 
the misfortune to be of the weaker party. In a 
nation diſtracted by faction, there are, no doubt, 
always a few, though commonly but a very few, 


who preſerve their judgment untainted by the 


general contagion: They ſeldom amount to more 
than, here and there, a ſolitary individual, with- 


dut any influence, excluded, by his own candor, 


from the eonfiderice of Ea party , and who, 


though he may be one of the wiſeſt , is neceſſarily, 


upon that very account, one of the moſt inſignificant 
men in the ſociety. All ſuch people are held in con- 
tempt and deriſion , frequently in deteſtation, by 
the furious zealots of both . A true party- man 

hates 


* 
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hates and deſpiſes candor; and, in reality; there 
is no vice which could ſo effeftually diſqualify hint 
for the trade of a party-man as that ſingle virtue: 
The real, revered, and impartial ſpectator, there- 


fore, is, upon no occaſion, at a greater diſtance _ 
than amidſt the violence and rage of contending 
parties. To them, it may be ſaid; that ſuch 4 


ſpectator ſcarce exiſts any where in the univerſe; 


Even to the great Judge of the univerſe; they ima 


Pute all their own prejudices, and oftarr view that 


Divine Being as animated by all their on vindic- 
tive and implacable paſſions. Of all the corrupters 


of moral ſentiments, therefore, faction and fanas 
ticiſm have always been by far the greateſt; ; 
Concerning the ſubject of ſelf-command ; I ſhall 
only obſerve further , that our admiration for the 
man who; under the heavieſt and moſt unex- 
pected misfortunes , continues to behave with for- 
titude and firmneſs „ always ſuppoſes that his ſen- 
ſibility to thoſe misfortunes is very great, and fuch 
as it requires a very great effort to conquer or 
command. The man who was altogether inſenſible 
to bodily pain, could deſerve tio applauſe from 
_ enduring the torture with the moſt perfect patience 
and equanimity. The man who had been created 
without the natural fear of death, could claim n 
merit from preferving his edoldels and preſence 


of mind in the midft of the moſt dreadful dangers: 


It is one of the extravagancies of Seneca, that tha 
Stoical wiſe man was, in this reſpect, ſhperior 
even to a God; that the ſecurity of the God was 


altogether the benefit of nature, which had 
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exempted him from ſuffering; but that the ſecurity 


of the wiſe man was his own benefit, and derived 
altogether from himſelf and from his own exertions. 

The ſenſibility of ſome men, however, to ſome 
of the objects which immediately affect themſelves, 


is ſometimes ſo ſtrong as to render all ſelf-command 
impoſſible. No ſenſe of honor can control the 
fears of the man who is weak enough to faint, or 


to fall into convulſions, upon the approach of 


danger. Whether ſuch weakneſs of nerves, as it 
has been called, may not, by. gradual exerciſe 


and proper diſcipline, admit of fome cure, may, 


perhaps, be doubtful. It ſeems certain that it 
* never to be truſted or employed. 


— 


Of the Nature of Self-deceit , and of the Origin and 
2 of W 1 Rules. 


1 N order to pervert the nds of our own 
judgments concerning the propriety of our om 
conduct, it is not always. neceſſary that the real 
and- impartial ſpectator ſhould be at a great diſt- 


ance. When he is at hand, when he is preſent, 
the violence and injuſtice "of our own ſelfiſh 
paſſions are ſometimes ſufficient to induce the 


man Within the breaſt to make a report very 


different from what the real circumſtances of the 


caſe are capable of — 
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There are two different occaſions upon which 


we examine our own conduct, and endeavour to 


view it in the light in which the impartial ſpec- 
tator would view it: firſt, when we are about to 


at; and ſecondly, after we have acted. Our 
views are apt to be very partial in both caſes; 


but they are apt to be moſt partial when. it is of 
moſt importance that they ſhould be otherwiſe. 
When we are about to act, the eagerneſs of 

paſſion will ſeldom allow. us to conſider what 


we are doing, with the candor of an indifferent 
| perſon. The violent emotions which at that time 


agitate us, diſcolor our views of things, even 
when we are endeavouring to place ourſelyes in 


the ſituation of another, and to regard the objects 


that intereſt us in the light in which they will naturally 


appear to him. The fury of our own paſſions con- 


ſtantly calls us back to our own place, where every 
thing appears magnified and 1 miſrepreſented by ſelf 
love. Of the manner in which thoſe objects would 
appear to another, ofthe view which he would take 
of them, we can obtain, if I may ſay ſo, but inſtan- 
taneous glimpſes, which vaniſh in a moment, and 
which , even while they laſt, are not altogether juſt. 
We cannot even for that moment diveſt ourſelves 
entirely of the heat and keenneſs with which our 
peculiar ſituation inſpires us, nor conſider what we 
are about to do with the complete impartiality of an 
equitable judge. The paſlions , upon this account, 
as father Malebranche ſays, all juſtify themſelves, and 


ſeem reaſonable and proportioned to their ths 


as long as we continue to feel them, 
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When the e is over, indeed, and the 
paſſions which. prompted it have ſubſided, we 
can enter more coolly into the ſentiments of the 
indifferent ſpectator. What before intereſted us 
is now become almoſt as indifferent to us as it 
always was to him, and we can now examine 
our own conduct with his candor and impartia- 
lity. The man of to-day is no longer agitated by 
the ſame paſſions which diſtracted the man of 
yeſterday: and when the paroxyſm of emotion, 
in the ſame manner as when the paroxyſm of 
_ diſtreſs, is fairly over, we can identify ourſelves, 
as it were, with the ideal man within the breaſt, 
and, in our own character, view, as in the one 
caſe, our own ſituation, ſo in the other, our 
own conduct, with the ſevere eyes of the moſt 
impartial ſpectatör. But our judgments now are 
often of little importante in compariſon of what 
they were before; and can frequently produce | 
nothing but vain regret and unayailing repentance ; 
without always ſecuring us from the like errors in 
time to come. It is ſeldom, however, that they 
are quite candid even in this caſe. The opinion 
which we entertain of our own character depends 
entirely on our judgment concerning our paſt 
conduct. It is ſo diſagreeable to think ill of our- 
ſelves; that we often purpoſely turn away our 


view from thoſe circumſtances which might 


render that judgment unfavorable. He is a bold 
ſurgeon, they fay, whoſe hand does not tremble 
when he performs an operation upon his own 
perſon; and he is often equally bold who does not 
heſitate to 8 off che myſterious veil of ſelf-deluſion, 
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which covers from his view the deformities of his 
own conduct. Rather than ſee our own behaviour 
under fo diſagreeable an aſpect, we too often, 
fooliſhly and weakly, endeavour to exaſperate 
anew thoſe unjuſt . paſſions which had formerly 
miſled us; we endeavour by artifice to. awaken our 
old hatreds, and irritate afreſh our almoſt forgot» 
ten reſentments: we even exert ourſelves for this 
miſerable purpoſe, and thus perſevere in injuſtice, 
merely becauſe we once were unjuſt, and becauſe 
we are aſhamed and afraid to fee that we were ſo. 
So partial are the views. of maakind with regard 
to the propriety of their on conduct, both at 
the time of action and after it; and ſo difficult is 
it for them to view it in the light in which any in- 
different ſpectator would conſider it. But if it was 
by a peculiar faculty, ſuch as the moral ſenſe is 
ſuppoſed to be, that they judged of their own 
conduct, if they were endned with a particular 
power of perception, which diſtinguiſhed the beauty 
or deformity of paſſions and affections; as their 
own paſſions would be more immediately expoſed 
to the view, of this faculty „it would judge with 
more accuracy concerning them, than concerning 
thoſe of other men, of which it had only a more 
diſtant proſpect. | 
I This ſelf-deceit, this fatal weakneſs of mankind, 
zs the ſource of halt the diſorders of human life. If 
we ſaw ourſelves in the light in which others. ſeg 
us; or in which they would ſee us if they knew 
all, a reformation, would generally be unavoid- 


able. We could not otherwiſe 2 the fight, 
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Nature , however, has not left this weakneſs, 
which ts of fo much importance, altogether without 
a remedy ; nor has ſhe abandoned us entirely to the 
deluſions of ſelf-love. Our continual obſervations 
upon the conduct of others, inſenſibly lead us to 
form to ourſelves certain general rules concerning 
what is fit and proper either to be done or to be 
avoided. Some of their actions ſhock all our natural 
ſentiments. We. hear every body about us expreſs 
the like deteſtation againſt them. This ſtill further 
confirms, and eyen exaſperates our natural ſenſe. 
of their deformity. It ſatisfies us that we view 
them in the proper light, when we ſee other people 
view them in the ſame light. We reſolve never 
to be guilty of the like, nor ever, upon any ac- 
- count, to render ourſelves i in this manner the ob- 
jects of univerſal diſapprobation. We thus natu- 
rally lay down to ourſelves a general rule, that 
all ſuch actions are to be avvided, as tending to 
render us odious, contemptible , or puniſhable , 
the objects of all theſe ſentiments for which we 
have the greateſt dread and averſion. Other ac- 
tions, on the contrary, call forth our approbation, 
and we hear every body around us expreſs the 
ſame favorable opinion concerning them. Every 
body is eager to honor and reward them. They excite 
all thoſe fentiments for which we have by nature the 
ſtrongeſt deſire ; the love, the gratitude , the admira- 
tion of mankind. We become ambitious of per- 
forming the like; and thus naturally lay down to our- 
ſelves a rule of another kind, that every opportunity 
of acting in this manner is carefully to be ſought after. 
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It is thus that the general rules of morality: are 
formed. They are ultimately founded upon ex- 
perience of what, in particular inſtances, our 
moral faculties, our natural ſenſe of merit and 
propriety, approye, or diſapprove of. We do not 

originally approve or condemn particular actions; 

becauſe, upon examination, they appear to be 
| agreeable or inconſiſtent with a certain general rule, 
| The general rule, on the contrary, is formed, by 
finding from experience, that all actions of a ps 
tain kind, or circumſtanced in a certain manner, are. 
approved or diſapproved of. To the man who firſt 
_ faw an inhuman murder, committed from avarice, 
envy, or unjuſt reſentment, and upon one too, 
that loved and truſted the murderer, who beheld 
the laſt agonies of the dying perſon , who heard 
him, with his expiring breath, complain more of 
the e and ingratitude of his falſe friend, than 
of the violence which had been done to him, there. 
could be no, occaſion, in order to. conceive how. 
horrible ſuch an action was, that he ſhould reflect, 
that one of the moſt ſacred rules of conduct was, what 

prohibited the. taking away the life of an innocent 

perſon, that this was a plain violation of that rule, 
and conſequently a very blamable action. His deteſ- 
tation of this crime, it is evident, would ariſe inſtan · 
taneouſly and antecedent to his having formed to 
himſelf any ſuch general rule. The general rule, on 
the contrary, which, he might afterwards form, 
would be founded upon the deteſtation which he felt 
W nagys ariſe in his own breaſt, atthe thought of 
this, this, and Nen ation of the ſamekind. 
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When we read i hiſtory or romance, the account 
of actiot either of generoſity or of baſeneſs, the 
admiration which we conceive for the one, and the 
contempt which we feel for the other, neither of 
them ariſe. from reflecting that there are certain 
general rules which — all actions of the one 
kind admirable, and all ache of the other con- 
temptible. Thoſe general rules; on the contrary, 
are all formed from the experience we have had of 
the effects which actions of all different kinds 
naturally produce upon 8 
An amiable action, a reſpectable uon; a hor- 
rid action, are all of them actions which naturally | 
1 excite for the perſon who performs them, the love, 
—. the reſpect, or the horror of the ſpectator. The 
general rules which determine what actions are, 
and what are not, the objects of each of thoſe ſenti- 
ments, can be formed no other way than by obſer- 
ving what actions actually and in fact excite them. 
When theſe general rules, indeed, have been 
formed, when they are univerſally acknowledged 
and eſtabliſhed , by the concurring ſentiments of 
mankind, we frequently appeal to them as to, the 
' ſtandards of judgment, in debating concerning 
the degree of praiſe or blame that is due to certain 
actions of a complicated and dubious nature. 
I hey are upon theſe occaſions commonly cited 
* as the ultimate foundations of what is juſt and 
unjuſt i in human conduct; and this circumſtance 
ſeems to have miſled leveral very eminent 
authors to draw up their ſyſtems in ſuch a manner, 
as if they had ſuppoſed that the original judgments 


— 
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of mankind with regard to right and wrong, were 
formed like the deciſions of a court of judicatory, 
by conſidering firſt the general. rule, and then , 
ſecondly, whether the particular action under conſi- 
deration fell properly within its comprehenſion. 
Thoſe general rules of conduct, when they have 
been fixed in our mind by habitual reflection, 
are of great uſe in correcting the miſrepreſentations 
of ſelf-love concerning — is fit and proper to be 
done in our particular ſituation. The man of 
furious reſentment, if he was to liſten to the 
dictates of that paſſion, would perhaps regard the 
death of his enemy, as but a ſmall compenſation 
for the wrong, he imagines, he has received; 


| which, however, may be no more than a very _ 


flight pero tion. But his obſervations upon the 
cn of others, have taught him how horrible 
all fuch ſanguinary revenges appear. Unleſs his 
education has been very ſingular, he has laid it 
| down to himſelf as an inviolable rule, to abſtain 
from them upon all occaſions. This rule preſerves 
its authority with him, and renders him incapable 
of being guilty of ſuch a violence. Yet the fury 
of his own temper may be ſuch, that had this been 
the firſt time in which he conſidered fuch an 
action, he would undoubtedly have degermined 
it to be quite juſt and proper, and what every 
impartial ſpectator would approve of. But that 
reverence for the rule which paſt experience has 
impreſſed upon him, checks the impetuoſity of 
his paſſion, and helps him to correct the too 
; Partial views which felFlove n otherwiſe 
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fuggeſt, of what was proper to be done in his 
ſituation. If he ſhould allow himſelf to be ſo far 
tranſported by paſſion as to violate this rule, yet, 
even in this caſe, he cannot throw off altogether 
the awe and reſpect with which he has; been 

"accuſtomed to regard it. At the very time of acting, 
at the moment in which paſſion mounts the higheſt, 
he heſitates and trembles at the thought of what 
he is about to do: he is ſecretly conſcious to himſelf 
that he is breaking through thoſe. meaſures of con- 
duct which, in all his cool hours, he had reſolved . 
never to infringe, which he had never ſeen in- 
fringed by others without the higheſt diſapproba- | 
tion, and of which the infringement, his own 
mind forebodes, mufl foon render him the object 
of the ſame diſagreeable fentiments. Before he 
can take the laſt fatal reſolution, he is tormented 
with all the agonies of doubt and uncertainty; he 
is terrified at the thought of violating ſo ſacred a 
rule, and at the ſame time is urged and goaded 
on by the fury of his defires to violate it. He 
changes his purpoſe every moment; ſometimes he 
| Teſolves to adhere to his principle, and not indulge 
a paſſion which may corrupt the remaining part 
of his life with the horrors of ſhame and repent- 
ance ; apd a. momentary calm takes poſſeſſion of 
Bis — * from the proſpect of that ſecurity and 


ganquillity which he will enjoy when he thus 
determines not to expoſe himſelf to the hazard of 
a contrary conduct. But immediately the paſlion 5 
rouſes anew, and with freſh fury drives him on to 


commit what He had the — before reſolved ta 


* 
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abſtain from. Wearied and diſtracted with thoſe 
irreſolutions, he at length, from a ſort of deſpair, 
makes the laſt fatal and irrecoverable ſtep; but 
with that terror and amazement with which one 
flying from an enemy, throws himſelf over a 
precipice, where he is ſure of meeting with more 
certain deſtruction than from any thing that purſues 
him from behind. Such are his ſentiments even 
at the time of acting; though he is then, no doubt, 
leſs ſenſible of the impropriety of his own conduct 
than afterwards , when his paſſion being gratified 
and palled, he begins to view what he has done 
in the light in which others are apt to view it; 
and actually feels, what he had only foreſeen very 
imperfectly before „the ſtings of remorſe and 
repentance begin to agitate and torment him. 


an 


Of the influence and authority of the general Rules 
of Morality, and that they are 71 e as 
the Laws of the * | 


Tas E regard to thoſe Sean rules of ea 
is what is properly called a ſenſe of duty, a principle 
of the greateſt conſequence in human life, and 
the only principle by which the bulk of mankind 
are capable of directing their actions. Many 
men behave very decently, and through - the 
whole of their lives avoid any jay res 
degree of blame, who yet, perhaps , 

felt the ſentiment . the propriety of whid 


/ 
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we found our approbation of their conduct, but 
acted merely from a regard to what they ſaw were 
the eſtabliſhed rules of behaviour. The man who 
has received great henefits from another perſon, 
may, by the natural coldneſs of his temper , feel 
but a very ſmall degree of the ſentiment of gra- 
titude. If he has been virtuouſſy educated, however, 
he will often have been made to obſerve how 
odious thoſe actions appear which denote a want 
of this ſentiment, and how amiable the contrary. 
Though his howet: therefore is not warmed with 
any grateful affection, he will ſtrive to act as if it 
was, and will endeayour to pay all thoſe regards 
and attentions to his patron which the livelieſt 
gratitude could ſuggeſt. He will viſit him regularly; 
he will behave to him reſpectfully ; he will never 

talk of him but with expreſſions of the higheſt 
eſteem, and of the many obligations which he 
owes to him. And. what is more, he will care- 
fully. embrace every opportunity of making a 
proper return for paſt fervices. He may do. all this 

too without any hypocriſy or blamable diſſimu- 
lation, without any felfiſh intention of obtaining 
new . and without any deſign of impoſing 
either upon his benefactor or the public. The 
motive of his actions may be no other than a reve- 
rence for the eſtabliſned rule of duty, a: ſerious 
and earneſt deſire of acting, in every reſpedt, 
according to the law of gratitude. A wife, in the 
ſame manner, may ſometimes not feel that tender 
xegard for her huſband which is ſuitable to the 
lation that ſubſiſts between them. If ſhe has 
been virtuouſly educated , however, the will 


* 
endeavour to 0 as if ſhe felt it, , to be careful; 
 officious, faithful, and ſincere; and to be deficient 
in none of thoſe attentions which the ſentiment 
of conjugal affection could have prompted her to 
perform. Such a fflend, and ſuch a wife, are 
neither of them, undoubtedly , the very beſt of 
their kinds; and though both of them may have 
the moſt ſerious and earneſt deſire to fulfil every 
part of their duty, yet they will fail in many 
nice and delicate regards; „they will miſs many 
opportunities of obliging, which they could never 
have overlooked if they hid poſſeſſed the ſentiment 
that is proper to their ſituation. Though not the 
very firſt of their kinds, however, they are perhaps 
the ſecond; and if the regard to' the general rules 
of conduct has been very ſtrongly impreſſed upon 
them, neither of them will fail in any very 
eſſential part of their duty, None but thoſe of 
the happieſt mould are capable of ſuiting; with 
exact juſtneſs, their ſentiments and behaviour ta 
the ſmalleſt difference of fituation ; and of acting 


upon all occaſions with the moſt delicate and ac? 


curate propriety. The coarſe- clay of which the 
bulk of mankind are formed, cannot be wrought 
up to ſuch perfection. Thins is ſcarce any man; 
however, who by diſcipline, education, and example, 
may not beſo impreſſed with a regard to general rules; 
as to act upon almoſt every occaſion with tolerable. 
decency, and through the whole of his life to 
avoid any conſiderable degree of blame. | 
Without this ſacred regard to general rules; 
there is no man whoſe conduct can be much 


depended upon. It is this which conſtitutes the 
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moſt eſſential difference between a man of prin- 
ciple and honor and a worthleſs fellow. The one 
adheres, on all occaſions, ſteadily and reſolutely 
to his maxims, and preſerves through the whole 
of his life one even tenor of conduct. The other, 
acts variouſly and accidentally, as humor, inclina- 
tion, or intereſt chance to be uppermoſt. Nay, 
ſuch are the inequalities of humor to which all 
men are ſubject, that without this principle, the 
man who, in all his cool hours, had the moſt 
delicate ſenſibility to the propriety of conduct; 
might often be led to act abſurdly upon the moſt 
frivolous occaſions, and when it was ſcarce poſſible 
to aſſign any ſerious motive for his behaving in 
this manner. Your friend makes you a viſit when 
you happen to be in a humor which makes it 
diſagreeable to receive him: in your preſent mood 
His civility is very apt to appear an impertinent 
intruſion; and if you were to give way to the 
views of things which at this time occur, though 
civil in, your temper , you would behave to him 
with coldneſs and contempt. What renders you 
| Incapable of ſuch a rudeneſs, is nothing but a 
regard to the general rules of civility and hoſpita- 
lity, which prohibit it. That habitual reverence 
which your former experience has taught you for 
theſe, enables you to act, upon all ſuch occaſions , 
with nearly, equal propriety, and hinders thoſe 
inequalities of temper, to which all men are ſub- 
jet, from influencing your conduct in any very 
ſenſible degree. But if without regard to theſe 
general rules, even the duties of politeneſs, which are 
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ſo eaſily obſerved, and which one can ſcarce 
have any ſerious motive to violate, would yet be 
ſo frequently violated, what would become of 
the duties of juſtice, of truth , of chaſtity, of 
fidelity, which it is often ſo difficult to obſerve, 
and which there may be ſo many ſtrong motives 
to violate? But upon the tolerable obſervance of 
theſe duties, depends the very exiſtence of human 
ſociety , which would crumble into nothing if 
mankind were not generally impreſſed with a 
reverence for thoſe important rules of conduct. 
This reverence' is ſtill further enhanced by an 
opinion which is firſt impreſſed by nature, and 
afterwards confirmed by reaſoning and philoſophy, 
that thoſe important rnles of morality are the 
commands and laws of the Deity , who will finally 
reward the obedient, and _ the tranſgreſſors 
of their duty. 
This opinion or appreh enſion, , I ſay; ſeems firſt 
to be impreſſed by nature. Men are naturally led 
to aſcribe to theſe myſterions beings, whatever 
they are, which happen, in any country, to be 
the objects of religious fear, all their own ſenti- 
ments and paſſions. They have no other, they 
can conceive no other to aſcribe to them. Thoſe 
unknown intelligences which they imagine but 
ſee not, muſt neceſſarily be formed with ſome ſort 
of reſemblance to thoſe intelligences of which 
they have experience. During the ignorance 
and darkneſs of pagan ſuperſtition , mankind 
ſeem to have formed the ideas of their divinities 


with ſo little delicacy, that they aſcribed to them, 
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indiſcriminately , all the paſſions of human nature; 
oſe not excepted which do the leaſt honor to 
our ſpecies, ſuch as luſt; hunger, avarice; envy; 
revenge. They could not fail, therefore, to aſcribe 
to thoſe beings, for the excellence of whoſe nature 
they ſtill conceived the higheſt admiration , thoſe 
Tentiments and qualities which are the great 
ornaments of humanity, and which ſeem to raiſe 
it to a reſemblance of divine perfection, the love 
of virtue and beneficence, and the abhorrence of 
vice and injuſtice. The man who was injured 
called upon Jupiter to be witneſs of the wrong 
that was done to him, and could not doubt, but 
that divine being would behold it with the ſame 
indignation which would animate the meaneſt of. 
| mankind , who looked on when injuſtice was 
committed. The man who did the injury, felt 
himſelf to be the proper object of. the. deteſtation 
and reſentmerit of mankind; and his natural fears 
led Him to impute the ſame ſentiments to thoſe 
awful beings, whoſe preſence he could not avoid, 
and whoſe power he could not reſiſt. Theſe natural 
Hopes and fears, and ſuſpicions', were propagated 
by ſympathy, and confirmed by education; and 
the gods were uhiverſally repreſented and believed 
to be the rewarders of humanity and mercy, 
and the avengers of perhdy and injuſtice. And 
thus religion , even in its rudeſt form , gave 
a ſanction to the rules of morality, long before 
the age of artificial reaſoning and philoſo- 
phy. That the terrors of religion ſhould thus 
enforce. the natural ſenſe of duty, was of too 
much 
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much importance to the happineſs of mankind, _ 
for nature to leave it dependent upon the ſlow- 
neſs and uncertainty of philoſophical reſearches. 

Theſe reſearches, however, when they came to 
take place, confirmed thoſe original anticipations of 
nature. Upon whatever we ſuppoſe that our moral 
faculties are founded, whether upon a certain 
modification of reaſon „upon an original inſtinct, 
called a moral ſenſe, or upon ſome other prin- 
ciple of our nature, it cannot be doubted, that 
they were given us for the direction of our con- 
duct in this life. They carry along with them the 
moſt evident badges of this authority, which de- 
note that they were ſet up within us to be the 
ſupreme arbiters of all our actions, to ſuperintend 
all our ſenſes, paſſions, and appetites, and to judge 
7 how far meh of them was either to be indulged 
or reſtrained. Our moral faculties are by no 
means , as ſome have pretended, upon a level in 
this reſpect with the other faculties and appetites 
of our nature, endowed with no more right to 
reſtrain theſe laſt, than theſe laſt are to reſtrain 
them. No other faculty or principle of action judges 
of any other. Love does not judge of reſentment, 
nor reſentment of love. Thoſe two paſſions may 
be oppoſite to one another, but cannot, with 
any propriety, be ſaid to approve or diſapprave 
of one another. But it is the peculiar office of 
thoſe faculties now under our conſideration to 
judge, to beſtow cenſure ar applauſe upon all 
the other principles of our nature. They may 
be conſidered as a fort of ſenſes of which thoſe 

Vol. I. 
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principles are the objects. Every ſenſe is ſupreme 
over its own objects. There is no appeal from 
the eye with regard to the beauty of colors, 
nor from the ear with regard to the harmony of 
ſounds, nor from the taſte with regard to the 
agreeableneſs of flavors. Each of thoſe ſenſes 
Judges in the laſt reſort of its own objects. 
Whatever gratifies the taſte is ſweet, whatever 
pleaſes the eye is beautiful, whatever ſoothes the 
ear is harmonious. The very eſſence of each of 
thoſe qualities conſiſts in its being fitted to pleaſe 
the ſenſe to which it is addreſſed. It belongs to 
our moral faculties, in the ſame manner to deter- 
mine when the ear ought to be ſoothed, when. 
the eye ought to be indulged, when the taſte onght 
to be gratified, when and how far every other 
principle of our nature ought either to be indulged 
or reſtrained. What is agreeable to our moral 
faculties, is fit, and right, and proper to be 
done; the contrary wrong, unfit, and improper. 
The ſentiments which they approve of, are grace- 
ful and becoming: the contrary, ungraceful and 
unbecoming. The very words, right, wrong, fit, 
improper, graceful, uribocomng mean only what 
pleaſes or diſpleaſes thoſe faculties. 

Since theſe, therefore, were plainly intended 
to be the governing principles of human nature, 
the rules which they preſcribe are to be regarded 
as the eommands and laws of the Deity, pro- 
mulgated by thoſe vicegerents which he has 
thus ſet up within us, All general rules are 
commonly denominated Jaws: thus the general 
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rules which bodies obſerve in the communication 
of motion, are called the laws of motion. But 
thoſe general rules which our moral faculties ob- 
ſerve in approving or condemning whatever ſenti- 
ment or action is ſubjected to their examination, 
may much more juſtly be denominated ſuch, 
They have a much greater reſemblance to what are 
properly called laws, thoſe general rules which 
the ſovereign lays down to direct the conduct of 
his ſubjects. Like them they are rules to direct the 
free actions of men: they are preſcribed moſt 
ſurely by a lawful ſuperior, and are attended too 
with the ſanction of rewards and puniſhments. 
Thoſe vicegerents of God within us, never fail to 
puniſh the Violation of them , by the toraenith of 
inward ſhame, and leben ee and on the 
contrary, always reward obedience with tranquillity 
of mind, with contentment, and ſelf. ſatisfaction. 
There are innumerable other conſiderations 
which ſerve to confirm the ſame concluſion. The 
happineſs of mankind, as well as of all other rati« 
_ onal creatures, ſeems to have been the original 
purpoſe intended by the Author of nature, when, 
he brought them into exiſtence. No other end 
| ſeems worthy of that ſupreme wiſdom and divine 
benignity which we neceſlarily aſcribe to him; 
and this opinion, which we are led to by the 
abſtract conſideration of his infinite perfections; 
is ſtill more confirmed by the examination of 
the works of nature, which ſeem all intended to 
promote happineſs, and to guard againſt mi- 
ſery. * by acting according to To dictates 
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of our moral faculties, we neceſſarily purſue the 
moſt effectual means for promoting the happineſs 
of mankind, and may therefore be ſaid, in ſome 
ſenſe , to co-operate with the Deity , and to advance 
as far as in our power the plan of Providence. By 
acting otherways, on the contrary, we ſeem to 
obſtruct, in ſome meafure, the ſcheme which the 
Author of nature has eſtabliſhed for the happineſs 
and perfection of the world, and to declare our- 
ſelves, if I may ſay ſo, in ſome meaſure the ene- 


mies of God. Hence we are naturally encouraged 


to hope for his extraordinary favor and reward 
in the one caſe, and to dread his vengeance and 
puniſhment in the other. 

There are beſides many other reaſons , and 
many other natural principles, which all tend to 
confirm and inculcate the fame falutary doctrine. 
If we conſider the general rules by which external 
proſperity and adverſity are commonly diſtributed 


in this life, we ſhall find, that notwithftanding the 


diſorder in which all things appear to be in this 
world, yet even here W&ry virtue naturally meets 
with its proper reward , with the recompence 
which 1s moſt fit to encourage and promote it; and 
this too ſo ſurely , that it requires a very extraor- 
dinary concurrence of circumſtances entirely to 

diſappoint it. What is the reward moſt proper for 


encouraging induſtry, prudence, and circumſpec- 


tion? Succeſs in every ſort of buſineſs. And is it 


poſſible that in the whole of life theſe virtues 


ſhould fail of attaining it ? Wealth and external 
honors are their proper recompence, and the 
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recompence which they can ſeldom fail of acqui- 


ring. What reward is moſt proper for promoting 


the practice of truth, juſtice, and humanity ? The 
confidence, the eſteem, and love of thoſe we hve 
with. Humanity does not deſire to be great, but 
to be beloved. It is not in being rich that truth 
and juſtice would rejoice, but in being truſted 
and believed, recompences which thoſe virtues 


muſt almoſt always acquire. By ſome very extra- 


ordinary and unhucky circumſtance, a good man 
may come to be ſuſpected of a crime of which he 
was altogether incapable, and upon that account 
be moſt nnjuſtly expoſed for the remaining part of 


his life to the horror and averſion of mankind. 


By an accident of this kind he may be ſaid to 
loſe his all, notwithſtanding his integrity and 
_ juſtice; in the ſame. manner as a cautious man, 
notwithſtanding his utmoſt circumſpection, may 
be ruined by an earthquake or an inundation- 
Accidents of the. firſt kind, however, are perhaps 
ſtill more rare, and. ſtill more contrary to the 


common courſe of things. than thoſe of the ſecond; 
and it ſtill remains true, that the practice of truth, ' 
Juſtice ,, and humanity is a. certain. and almoſt 
infallible method of acquiring what thoſe virtues 


chiefly aim at, the confidence and love of thoſe 
we live with. A perſon may be very eaſily 
miſrepreſented with regard to a particular action; 
but it is ſcarce poſlible that he ſhould be ſo 
with regard to. the general tenor of his. con- 
duct. An innocent man may be believed to 
Have done wrong : this, however, will rarely 
1 3 
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happen. On the contrary, the eſtabliſhed opinion 
of the innocence of his manners, will often lead 
us to abſolve him where he has really been in the 
fault, notwithſtanding very ſtrong preſumptions. 
A knave, in the ſame manner, may eſcape cenſure, 
or even meet with applauſe, for a particular 
knavery, in which his conduct is not underſtood. 
But no man was ever habitually ſuch , without 
being almoſt univerſally known to be ſo, and 
without being even frequently ſuſpected of guilt, 
when he was in reality perfectly innocent. And 
fo far as vice and virtue can be either puniſhed 
or rewarded by the fentiments and opinions of 
mankind, they both, according to the common 
courſe of things, meet even here with ſomething 
more than exact and impartial juſtice, 

But though the general rules by which proſperity 
and adverſity are commonly diſtributed , when 
confidered in this cool and ohitefopkicut light, 
appear, to be perfectly ſuited to the ſituation of 
mankind in this life, yet they are by no means 
ſuited to ſome of our err ſentiments. Our 
natural love and admiration for ſome virtues is 
ſuch, that we ſhould wiſh to beſtow on them all 
ſorts of honors and rewards, even thoſe which we 
muſt aknowledge to be the proper recomper ces of 
other qualities, with which thoſe virtues are not 
always accompanied. Our deteſtation , on the 
contrary, for {ome viees is ſuch, that we ſhould 
delire to heap upon them every fort of diſgrace 
and diſaſter, thoſe not excepted which are the 
e conſequences of very different qualities. 
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Magnanimity, generoſity, and juſtice, eommand 
1o high a degree of admiration, that we defire to 
ſee them crowned with nod. and power, and 
honors of every kind, the name conſequenees of 
prudence , induſtry;, and application; qualities 
with which thoſe virtues are not inſeparably con- 
nected. Frau d, falſh ood, brutality, and violence, 
on the other hand, excite in every human breaſt 
fuch ſcorn and abhorrence, that our indignation 
rouſes to ſee them poſſeſs thoſe advantages which 
they may in ſome ſenſe be ſaid to have merited, 
by the diligence and induſtry with which they are 
fometimes attended. The induſtrious knave culti- 
vates the ſoil; the indolent good man leaves it 
uncultivated. Who ought to reap the harveſt? 
Who ſtarve, and who live in plenty? The natural 
courſe of things decides it in favor of the knave : 
the natural ſentiments of mankind in favor of the- 
man of virtue. Man judges, that the good qualities 
of the one are greatly over-recompenled by thoſe 
advantages which they tend to. procure him, and 
that, the omiſſions of the other are by fou too. 
ſeverely puniſhed by the diſtreſs whieh they natu- 
rally bring upon him; and human laws, the 
conſequences of human fentiments , forfeit the 
life and the 'eftare of the induſtrious and cautious 
traitor , and reward, by extraordinary recompen- 
ces, the fidelity and public ſpirit of the improvident 
an careleſs good citizen. Thus man is by Nature 
directed to correct, in ſome meaſure , that diſtribu- 
tion of things which ſhe herſelf would otherwiſe 
have made. The rules which for this 1 ſhe 
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prompts him to folldw, are different from thoſe 


which ſhe herſelf obſerves. She beſtows upon 
every. virtue, and upon every vice, that precife 
reward or puniſhment which is beſt fitted to en- 
courage the one, or to reſtrain the other. She 


is directed by this ſole confideration, and pays 


little regard to the different degrees of merit and 
demerit, which they may ſeem to poſſeſs in the 
fentiments and paſſions of man. Man, on the 
contrary , pays regard to this only, and would en- 
deavour to render the ſtate of every virtue preciſely 


proportioned to that degree of love and eſteem, 


and of every vice to that degree of contempt and 
abhorrence, which he himſelf conceives for it. 
The rules which ſhe follows are fit for her, thofe 


which he follows for him: but both are calculated 
to promote the ſame great end, the order of the 


world, and the perfection and happineſs of 


r nature. | 


But though man is thus employed to alter that 


diſtribution of things which natural events would 


make, if left to themſelves; though, like the gods 
of the poets, he is perpetually interpoling, by 
extraordinary means, in favor of virtue, and in 
oppoſition to vice, and, like them, endeavours 
to turn away the arrow that is aimed at the head 
of the righteous, but to accelerate the ſword of 


deſtruction that is lifted up againſt the wicked; yet 


he is by no means able to render the fortune of 
either quite ſuitable to his own ſentiments and 


' wiſhes. | The natural courſe of things cannot be 
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entirely controlled by the impotent endeavours of 
man: the current is too rapid and too ſtrong for him 
to ſtop it; and though the rules which direct it 
appear to have been aſtabliſhed for the wiſeſt and 
beſt purpoſes, they ſometimes produce effects 
which ſhock all his natural ſentiments. That a 
great combination of men ſhould prevail over a 
{mall one; that thoſe who engage in an enterpriſe 
with forethought and all neceſlary preparation, 
ſhauld prevail over ſuch as oppoſe them without 
any ; and that every end ſhould be acquired by 
thoſe means only which Nature has eſtabliſhed for 
acquiring it, ſeems to be a rule not only neceſſary 
and unavoidable in itſelf, but even uſeful and 
proper for rouſing the induſtry and attention of 
mankind. Yet, when, in conſequence of this rule, 
violence and artifice prevail over ſincerity and 
juſtice, what indignation does it not excite in the 
breaſt of every human ſpectator ? What ſorrow 
and compaſlion for the ſufferings of the innocent, 
and what furious reſentment againſt the ſucceſs of 
the oppreſlor ? We are equally grieved and enraged 
at the wrong that is done, but often find it altogether 
out of our power to redreſs it. When we thus 
deſpair of finding any force mpen earth which 
can check the triumph of injuſtice { we naturally 
appeal to heaven, and hope, that the great Author 
of our nature will himſelf execute hereafter, what 
all the principles which he has given us for the 
direction of our conduct, prompt us to attempt 
even here; that he will en the plan which 
ne. himſelf has thus taught us to begin; and will, 
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in a life to come, render to every one according 
to the works Shich he has performed in this world. 


And thus we are led to the belief of a future 


ſtate, not only by the weakneſſes, by the hopes 
and fears of human nature, but by the nobleſt 
and beſt principles which belong to it, by the 
love of virtue, and by the abhorrence 11 vice 
and injuſtice. | 

« Does it ſuit the greatneſs of God, — the 
eloquent and philoſophical biſhop . Clermont, 
with that paſſionate and exaggerating force of 
imagination, which ſeems ſometimes to exceed the 
bounds of decorum ; © does it ſuit the greatneſs 

« of God, to leave the world which he has created 
« in ſo univerſal a diſorder? To ſee the wicked 
« prevail almoſt always over the juſt; the in- 
« nocent dethroned by the uſurper; the father 
become the victim of the ambition of an unna- 
< tural ſon; the huſband expiring under the ſtroke 
& of a barbarous and faithleſs wife? From the 
c height of his greatneſs ought God do behold thoſe 
“ melancholy events as a fantaſtical amuſement, 
«< without taking any ſhare in them? Becauſe he 
* js. great, ſhould he be weak, or unjuſt), or barba- 
* rous? Becauſe men are little, ought they to be 
e diffolute without puniſhment, or virtuous 
< without reward; O God! if this is the character 
« of your Supreme Being; if it is you whom 
* we adore under fuch dreadful ideas; I can 
„ no longer acknowledge. you for my father, 
© for my protector, for the comforter of my 
« forrow , the ſupport of my weakneſs, the 
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« rewarder of my fidelity. You would then be no 
« more than an indolent and fantaſtical tyrant, 
« who ſacrifices mankind to his inſolent vanity, 
e and who has brought them out of nothing, 
« only to make them ſerve for the ſport of his 
« leiſure and of his caprice. | 
When the general rules which determine the 
merit and demerit of actions, come thus to be 
regarded as the laws of an All-powertul Being, 
who watches over our conduct, and who, in a 
life to come, will reward the obſervance, and 
puniſh the breach of them; they neceſſarily ac- 
quire a new ſacredneſs from this conſideration. 
That our regard to the will of the Deity ought to 
be the ſupreme rule of our conduct, can be 
doubted of by nobody who believes his exiſtence. 
The very thought of diſobedience appears to in- 
volve in it the moſt ſhocking impropriety. How 
vain, how abſurd would it be for man, either to 
oppoſe or to neglect the commands that were 
laid upon him by Infinite Wiſdom, and Infinite 
Power! How unnatural, how np ungrateful 
not to reverence the precepts that were preſcibed 
to him by the infinite goodneſs of his Creator 5 even 
though no puniſhment was to follow their "wink 
tion. The ſenſe of propriety too is here well ſup- 
ported by the ſtrongeſt motives of ſelf-intereſt. 
The idea that, however we may eſcape the ob- 
ſervation of man, or be placed above the reach 
of human puniſhment, yet we are always acting 
under the eye, and expoſed to the puniſhment of 
God, the great avenger of injuſtice, is a motive 
capable of reſtraining the moſt headſtrong paſſions, 
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with thoſe at leaft who, by conſtant reflection 
have rendered it lt to them. 
It 1 is in this manner that religion enforces the 


| natural ſenſe of duty: and hence it is, that man- 


kind are generally diſpoſed to place great confi- 
dence in the probity of thoſe who ſeem deeply 
impreſſed with religious ſentiments. Such per- 
ſons, they imagine, act under an additional tie, 
beſides thoſe which regulate the conduct of other 
men. The regard to the propriety of action, 
as well as to reputation, the regard to the applauſe 
of his own breaſt, as well as to that of others, 
are motives which they ſuppoſe have the ſame 
influence over the religious man, as over the man 
of the world. But the former bay under another 
reſtraint, and never acts deliberately but as in the 
preſence of that Great Superior who is finally to 
recompenſe him according to his deeds. A greater 


truſt is repoſed, upon this account, in the re- 


gularity and exactneſs of his conduct. And where- 
ever the natural principles of religion are not 
corrupted by the factious and party -zeal of ſome 
worthleſs cabal; wherever the firſt duty which 
it requires, 18 to fulfil all the obligations of mora- 
lity; wherever men are not taught to regard 


_ frivolous obſervances, as more immediate duties 


of religion, than acts of juſtice and beneficence; 
and to imagine , that by ſacrifices, and ceremonies, 
and vain ſupplications, they can bargain with the 
Deity for fraud, and perfidy, and violence, the 
world undoubtedly judges right in this reſpect, and 
juſtly places a double confidence in the rectitude 


of the religious man's behaviour. 
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CHA Mb 


In ar BY the Senſe of Duty ought to be the 


ſole principle of our conduct, and in what caſes it 


orwght lo concur with oller motives, 


R ELIGION affords ſuch ſtrong motives to the 


practice of virtue, and guards us by ſuch power- 
ful reſtraints from the temptations of vice, that 
many have been led to ſuppoſe, that religious 
principles were the ſole laudable motives of action. 
We ought neither, they ſaid, to reward from 
gratitude, nor puniſh from reſentment ; we ought 


neither to protect the helpleſſneſs of our children, 


nor afford ſupport to the infirmities of our parents, 
from natural affection. All affections for particular 
objects, ought to be extinguiſhed” in our breaſt, 
and one great affection take the place of all others, 
the love of the Deity , the deſire of rendering 
ourſelves agreeable to him, and of directing our 
conduct, in every reſpect, ' xccording to his will. 


We ought not to be grateful from gratitude, we 


ought not to be charitable from humanity , we 
ought not to be public-ſpirited from the love of 


our country, nor generous and juſt from the love 


of mankind. The ſole principle and motive of 
our conduct in the performance of all thoſe dif- 
ferent duties, ought to be a ſenſe that God has 
commanded us to perform them. I ſhall not 
at preſent take time to examine this opinion 
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particularly; I ſhall only obſerve, that we ſhould 
not have expected to have found it entertained by 
any ſet, who profeſſed themſelves of a religion in 
which, as it is the firſt precept to love the Lord onr 
God with all our heart, with all our ſoul, and with 
all our ſtrength, ſo it is the ſecond to love our neigh- 
bour as we love ourſelves; and we love ourſelves 
ſurely for our own ſakes ; and not merely becaule 
we are commanded to do ſo. That the ſenſe of 
duty- ſhould be the ſole principle of our conduct, 
is no where the precept of Chriſtianity ; but that it 
ſhould be the ruling and the governing one, as phi- 
loſophy, and as, indeed, common ſenſe directs. It 
may be a queſtion, however, in what caſes our 
actions ought to ariſe chiefly from a ſenſe of duty, 
or from a regard to general rules; and in what 
caſes ſome other ſentiment or affection ought to 
concur, and have a principal influence. 

The deciſion of this queſtion, which cannot , 
perhaps, be given with any very /great accuracy , 
will depend upon two different circumſtances ; 
firſt, upon the natural agreeableneſs or deformity 
of the ſentiment or affection which would prompt 
us to any action independent of all regard to 
general rules; and, ſecondly, upon the preciſion 
and exaineſs * the looſeneſs and inaccuracy , 
of the general rules themſelves. | 

I. Firſt, I ſay, it will depend upon the natu- 
ral agrecableneſs or deformity of the affections 
itſelf, how far our actions ought to ariſe from 
it, or entirely proceed from a regard to the 
general rule. 
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All thoſe graceful and admired actions, to which 
the benevolent affections would prompt us, ought 
to proceed as much from the paſſions themſelves, 
as from any regard to the general rules of conduct. 
A benefactor thinks himſelf but ill requited, if 
the perſon upon whom he has beſtowed his good 
offices, repays them merely from a cold ſenſe of 
duty, and without any affection to his perſon. A 
huſband is diſſatisfied with the moſt obedient wife, - 
when he imagines her conduct is animated by no 
other principle beſides her regard to what the re- 
lation ſhe ſtands in requires. Though a ſon ſhould 
fail in none of the offices of filial duty, yet if he 
wants that affectionate reverence which it fo well 
becomes him to feel, the parent may juſtly com- 
Plain of his indifference. Nor could a fon be quite 
ſatisfied with a parent who, though he performed 
all the duties of his ſituation , had nothing of that 
fatherly fondneſs which might have been expected 
from him. With regard to all ſuch benevolent and 
ſocial affections, it is agreeahle to ſee the ſenſe of 
duty employed rather to reſtrain than to enliven 
them, rather to hinder us from doing too much, 
than to prompt us to do what we ought. It gives 
us pleaſure to ſee a father obliged to check his 
own fondneſs, a friend obliged to ſet bounds to 
his natural generoſity , a perſon who has received 
a benefit, obliged to reſtrain the too ſanguine 
gratitude of his own temper. 

The contrary maxim takes place with regard to 
the malevolent and unſocial paſſions. We ought 
to reward from the gratitude and, generoſity of 
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our own hearts, without any reluctance, and 
without being obliged to reflect how great the 
propriety of rewarding : but we ought always to 
puniſh with reluctance, and more from a ſenſe 
of the propriety of puniſhing, than from any 
ſavage diſpoſition to revenge. Nothing is more 
graceful than the behaviour of the man who ap- 
pears to reſent the greateſt injuries, more from a 
ſenſe that they deſerve, and are the proper objects 
of reſentment , than from feeling himſelf the 
furies of that diſagreeable paſſion ; who, like 
a judge, conſiders only the general rule, which 
determines what vengeance 1s due for ach par- 
ticular offence; who, in executing that rule, 
feels leſs for what himſelf has ſuffered, than for 
what the offender is about to ſuffer; : he. though 
in wrath remembers mercy , and is diſpoſed to 


interpret the rule in the moſt gentle and favor- 


able manner, and to allow all the alleviations 


which the moſt candid humanity could, confult- 
ently with good ſenſe, admit of. 


As the ſelfiſh — according to what has 
formerly been obſerved, hold, in other reſpects, 


a fort of middle place, between the ſocial and 


unſocial affections, ſo do they likewiſe in this. 
The purſuit of the objects of private intereſt , 
in all common, little, and ordinary caſes , ought 
to flow rather from a regard to the general rules 
which preſcribe ſuch conduct, than from any 


paſſion for the objects themſelves ; but upon 


more important and extraordinary occaſions , 
we 
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we ſhould 10 awkward, inſipid, and ungraceful, 
if the objects themſelves did not appear to 
animate us with a conſiderable degree of paſſion. 
To be anxious, or to be laying a plot either to 
gain or to ſave a ſingle ſhilling, would degrade 
the moſt vulgar tradeſman in the opinion of all 
his neighbours. Let his. circumſtances be ever ſo 
mean, no attention to any ſuch ſmall matters, 
for the ſake of the things themſelves, muſt ap- 
pear in his conduct. His ſituation may require 
the moſt ſevere economy and the moſt exact 
aſſiduity: but each particular exertion of that 
economy and aſſiduity muſt proceed, not ſo 
much from a regard for that particular ſaving 
or gain, as for the general rule which to him 
preſcribes, with the utmoſt rigor, ſuch a tenor 
of conduct. His parſimony to-day muſt not ariſe 
from a deſire of the particular three-pence which 


he will fave by it, nor his attendance in his 


ſhop from a paſlion for the particular ten-pence 
which he will acquire by it ; both the one and 


the other ought to proceed ſolely from a regard 


to the general rule, which preſcribes, with the 


moſt unrelenting ſeverity , this plan of conduct 


to all perſons in his way of life. In this conſiſts 
the difference between the character of a miſer 
and that of a perſon of exact economy and 
aſſiduity. The one is anxious about ſmall matters 


for their own ſake; the other attends to them- 
only in conſequence of the ſcheme of life which 


he has laid down to himſelf. 
It is quite . with regard to the more 
VorL. I. | | V 
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extraordinary and important objects of ſelf-intereſt. 
A perſon appears mean-ſpirited, who does not 
purſue theſe with ſome degree of earneſtneſs for 
their own ſake. We ſhould deſpiſe a prince who 
was not anxious about conquering or defending a 
province. We ſhould have little reſpe& for a 
private gentleman who did not exert himſelf to 
gain an eſtate, or even a conſiderable office, when 
he could acquire them without either meanneſs 
or injuſtice. A member of parliament who ſhows 
no keenneſs about his own election, is abandoned 
by his friends, as altogether unworthy of their at- 
tachment. Even a tradeſman is thought a poor- 
ſpirited fellow among his neighbours, who does 
not beſtir himſelf to get what they call an ex- 
traordinary job, or ſome uncommon advantage. 

This ſpirit and keenneſs conſtitutes the difference 
between the man of enterpriſe and the man of 
dull regularity. Thoſe great objects of ſelf-intereſt, 
of which the loſs or acquiſition quite changes the 
rank of the perſon , are the objects of the paſſion 
properly called ambition ; a paſſion, which when 
it keeps within the bounds of prudence and 
juſtice , is always admired in the world, and 
has even ſometimes a certain irregular greatneſs , 
which dazzles the imagination , when it paſles 
the limits of both theſe virtues; and is not only 
unjuſt but extravagant. Hence the general ad- 
miration for heroes and conquerors, and even for 
ſtateſmen , whoſe projects have been very daring 
and . though altogether devoid of juſtice; 
ſuch as thoſe of the Cardinals of Richlieu and 
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of Retz. The objects of avarice and ambition 
differ only in their greatneſs. A miſer is as furious 


about a halfpenny, as a man of ambition about 


the conqueſt of a kingdom. 

II. Secondly, I ſay, it will depend partly upon 
the preciſion and exactneſs, or the looſeneſs and 
inaccuracy of the general rules themſelves, how 
far our conduct ought to proceed entirely from a 
regard to them. 

The general rules of almoſt 1 the virtues, 
the general rules which determine what are the 
offices of prudence, of charity, of generolity , of 


gratitude, of friendſhip, are in many reſpects looſe 


and inaccurate, admit of many exceptions, and 
require ſo many modifications, that it is ſcarce 
poſlible to regulate our conduct entirely by a regard 


to them. Ihe common proverbial maxims of 


prudence, being founded in univerſal experience, 
are perhaps the beſt general rules which can be 

iven about it. To affect, however, a very ſtrict 
and literal adherence to them would evidently 
be the moſt abſurd and ridiculous pedantry. Of 


all the virtues I have juſt now mentioned, grati- 


tude is that, perhaps, of which the rules are the 
moſt preciſe, and admit of the feweſt exceptions. 
That as ſoon as we can we ſhould make a return 
of equal, and if poſſible of ſuperior value to the 
ſervices we have received, would ſeem to be a 
pretty plain rule, and one which admitted of 
ſcarce any exceptions. Upon the moſt ſuperficial 
examination, however, this rule will appear 


to be in the higheſt degree looſe and inaccurate , 
TM; 
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and to admit of ten thouſand exceptions. If your 


benefactor attended you in your ſickneſs, ought 
you to attend him. in his? or can you fulfil the 


obligation of gratitude, by making a return of a 


different kind? If you ought to attend him , how 
long ought you to attend him? lhe ſame time 
which he attended you, or longer, and how much 
longer? If your friend lent you money in your 
diſtreſs, ought you to lend him money in his ? 
How much ought you to. lend him? When ought 


you to lend him? Now, or to-morrow, or next 


month? And for how long a time? It is evident, 
that no general rule can be laid down, by which 
a preciſe anſwer can, in all caſes, be given to any 
of theſe queſtions. The difference between his 
character and yours, between his circumſtances 


and yours, may be ſuch, that you may be perfectly 


grateful, and juſtly refuſe ro lend him a halfpenny: 
and, on the contrary, you may be willing to lend, 
or even to give him ten times the ſum which he 
lent you, and yet juſtly be accuſed of the blackeſt 
ingratitude, and of not having fulfilled the hun- 
dredth part of the obligation you lie under. As 
the duties of gratitude, however, are perhaps the 
moſt ſacred of all thoſe which the beneficent 
_ virtues preſcribe to us, ſo the general rules 
which determine them are, as I ſaid before, 


the moſt accurate. Thoſe which aſcertain the 
actions required by friendſhip, humanity , 


hoſpitality , generoſity, are ſtill more vague and 
; indecerngaate. 
There is, however, one virtue of which the 


— 
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general rules determine with the greateſt exactneſt 
every external action which it requires. This virtue 
is juſtice. The rules of juſtice are accurate in the 
higheſt degree, and admit of no exceptions or 
modifications, but» ſuch as may be aſcertained 
as accurately as the rules themſelves, and which 
generally , indeed, flow from the very ſame prin- 
ciples with them. If I owe a man ten pounds; 
Juſtice requires that I ſhould preciſely pay him ten 
pounds, either at the time agreed upon, or when 
he demands it. What I ought to perform, how 
much I ought to perform, when and where I 
ought to perform it, the whole nature and circum- 
ſtances of the action preſcribed, are all of them 
preciſely fixt and determined. Though it may be 
awkward and pedantic, therefore, to affect too ſtrict 
an adherence to the common rules of prudence or 
generoſity, there is no pedantry in ſticking faſt by 
the rules of juſtice. On the contrary, the moſt 
ſacred regard is due to them; and the actions 
which this virtue requires are never ſo properly 
performed, as when the chief motive for perfor- 
ming them is a reverential and religious regard to 
_ thoſe general rules which require them. In the 
practice of the other virtues, our conduct ſhould 
rather be directed by a certain idea of propriety , 
by a certain taſte for a particular tenor of conduct, 
than by any regard to a preciſe maxim or rule; 
and we ſhould confider the end and foundation 
of the rule, more than the rule itſelf. But it is 
otherwiſe with regard to juſtice: the man who 
in that refines the leaſt, and adheres with the moſt 
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obſtinate ſteadfaſtneſs to the general rules them- 
ſelves, is the moſt commendable, and the moſt 
to be depended upon. Though the end of the 
rules of juſtice be, to hinder us from hurting our 


neighbour, it may frequently be a crime to violate 


them , though we could pretend , with ſome pre- 
text of reaſon, that this particular violation could 
do no hurt. A man often becomes a villain the 
moment he begins, even in his own heart, to 
chicane in this manner. The moment he thinks 
of departing from the maſt ſtaunch, and poſitive 
adherence to what thoſe inviolable precepts pre- 
ſcribe to him, he is no longer to be truſted, and 
no man can ſay what degree of guilt, he may not 
arrive at. The thief imagines he does no evil, 
when he ſteals from the rich , what he ſuppoſes 
they may eaſily want , and "what poſſibly they 
may never even know bas been ſtolen from them. 


The adulterer imagines, he does no evil, when he 


corrupts the wife of his friend, provided he 
covers his intrigue from the ſuſpicion of the huſ- 
band, and does not diſturb, the peace of the family. 
When once we begin to give way to ſuch refine- 
ments, there is no enormity ſo groſs of which we 
may not be capable. 

The rules of juſtice may he compared to the 
rules of grammar ; the rules of the other virtues, 
to the rules which critics lay down for the at- 
tainment of what is ſublime and elegant in com- 
poſition, The one, are preciſe, accurate, and 
indiſpenſible. The other, are looſe, vague, and 
indeterminate, and preſent us rather with a gene- 
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ral idea of the perfection we ought to aim at, 
than afford us any certain and infallible direc- 
tions for acquiring it. A man may learn to 
write grammatically by rule, with the moſt-abſo- 
lute infallibility; and ſo, perhaps, he may be 
taught to act juſtly. But there are no rules whoſe 
obſervance will infallibly lead us to the attain- 
ment of elegance or ſublimity in writing; though 
there are ſome which may help us, in ſome 
meaſure, to correct and aſcertain the vague ideas 
which we might otherwiſe have entertained of 
thoſe perfections: and there are no rules by the 
knowledge of which we can infallibly be taught 
to act upon all occaſions with prudence, with juſt 
magnanimity, or proper beneficence. Though 
there are ſome which may enable us to correct 
and aſcertain, in ſeveral reſpects, the imperfech 
ideas which we might otherwiſe have entertained 
of thoſe virtues. 

It may ſometimes happen , that with. the moſt 
ſerious and earneſt deſire of acting ſo as to deſerve . 
approbation, we may miſtake the 'proper rules of 
conduct, and thus be milled by that very principle 
which ought to direct us. It is in vain. to. expect, 
that in this caſe mankind ſhould entirely approve 
of our behaviour. They cannot enter into that 
abſurd idea of duty which influenced us, nor go 
along with any of the actions which follow from it. 
There is ſtill, however, ſomething reſpectable in 
the en and behaviour of one who 1s thus 
betrayed into vice, by a wrong ſenſe of duty, or by 
what is called an erroneous conſcience. How. fatally * 
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ſoever he may be miſled by it, he 1s ſtill, with 
the generons and humane, more the object? of 
commiſeration than of hatred or reſentment. 
They lament the weakneſs of human nature, 
which expoſes us to ſuch unhappy deluſions, even 
while we are moſt ſincerely laboring after per- 
fection, and endeavouring to act according to the 
beſt principle which can poſſibly direct us. Falſe 
_ notions of religion are almoſt the only cauſes 
which can occaſion any very groſs perverſion of 
our natural ſentiments in this way; and that prin- 
. ciple which gives the greateſt authority to the rules 
of duty, is alone capable of diſtorting our ideas of 
them in any conſiderable degree. In all other 
caſes common ſenſe is ſufficient to direct us, if 
not to the moſt exquiſite propriety of conduct, yet 
to ſomething which is not very far from it; and 
provided we are in earneſt deſirous to do well, our 
behaviour will always, upon the whole, be praiſe- 
worthy. That to obey the will of the Deity , is the 
firſt rule of duty „all men are agreed. But con- 
- cerning the particular commandments which that 
will may impoſe upon us, they differ widely 
from one another. In this, therefore, the greateſt 

mutual forbearance and colerntion is due; and 
though the defence of ſociety requires that crimes 
© ſhould be puniſhed , from whatever motives they 
proceed, yet a good man will always puniſh them 
with reluctance, when they evidently proceed 
from falſe notions of religious duty. He will never 
feel againſt thoſe who commit them that indigna- 
tion which he feels againſt other criminals, but 
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will rather regret, and ſometimes even admire 
their unfortunate firmneſs and magnanimity , at 
the very time that he puniſhes their crime. In the 
tragedy of Mahomet, one of the fineſt of Mr. 
Voltaire's, it is well repreſented, what ought to 
be our ſentiments for crimes which proceed from 
ſuch motives. In that tragedy, two young people 
of different ſexes, of the moſt innocent and vir- 
tuous diſpoſitions, and without any other weak- 
neſs except what endears them the more to us, 
a. mutual fondneſs for one another, are inſtigated 
by the ſtrongeſt motives of a falſe religion, to 
commit a horrid murder, that ſhocks all the 
principles of human nature. A venerable old man, 
who had expreſſed the moſt tender affection for 
them both, for whom, notwithſtanding he was 
the avowed enemy of their religion, they had 
both conceived the higheſt reverence and eſteem , 
and who was in reality their father, though they 
did not know him to be ſuch, is posen out to 
them as a ſacrifice which God had expreſsly re- 
quired at their hands, and they are commanded 
to kill him. While they are about executing this 
crime, they are tortured with all the agonies 
which can ariſe from the ſtruggle between the 
idea of the indiſpenſableneſs of religious duty 
on the one ſide, and compaſſion , gratitude, 


| reverence for the age, and love for the huma- 


nity and virtue of the perſon whom they are 
going to deſtroy, on the other. The repreſen- 
tation of this exhibits one of the moſt | intereſt- 


ing, and perhaps the moſt inſtructive ſpectacle 
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tacle that , was ever introduced upon any theatre. 
The ſenſe of duty, however, at laſt prevails over 
all the amiable weakneſſes of human nature. They 
execute the crime impoſed upon them ; but im- 
mediately diſcover their error, and the fraud 
which had deceived them, and are diſtracted with 


Horror, remorſe, and reſentment. Such as are our 


ſentiments for the unhappy Seid and Palmira , 
ſuch ought we to feel for every perſon who, is in 
this manner miſled by religion, when we are ſure 


that it is really religion which miſleads him, and 
not the pretence of it, which is made a cover to 
ſome of the worſt of human paſſions. 


As a perſon may act wrong by following a wrong 
ſenſe of duty, ſo nature may ſometimes prevail, 
and lead him to act right in oppoſition to it. We 
cannot in this caſe be diſpleaſed to ſee that motive 


prevail, which we think ought to prevail, though 


the perſon, himſelf is ſo weak as to think otherwiſe. 
As his conduct, however, is the effect of weak- 
neſs, not principle, we are far from beſtowing 
upon it any thing that approaches to complete 
approbation. A bigotted Roman Catholic, who, 


during the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, 3 been 


ſo overcome by compaſſion, as to hve ſome un- 


Happy Proteſtants, whom he thought it his duty to 
deſtroy, iwould not ſeem to be entitled to that high 


applauſe which we ſhould have beſtowed upon him 
had he exerted the ſame generoſity with complete 
ſelf-approbation. We might be pleaſed with the hy- 
manity of his temper ; but we ſhould ſtill regard him 


with a ſort of pity which is altogether inconſiſtent 
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with the admiration that is due to perfect virtue. 
It is the fame caſe with all the other paſſions. We 
do not diſlike to ſee them exert themſelves pro- 
perly even when a falſe notion of duty would 
direct the perſon to reſtrain them. A very devout 

uaker, who upon being ſtruck upon one cheek, 
inſtead of turning up the other, ſhould ſo far forget 
his literal interpretation of our Saviour's precept, 
as to beſtow ſome good diſcipline. upon the brute 
that inſulted him, would not be diſagreeable to 
us. We ſhould laugh and be diverted with his 
ſpirit, and rather like him the better for it. But 
we ſhould by no means regard him with that 
refpect and efteem which would ſeem due to one 
who, upon a like occaſion, had acted properly 
from a juſt ſenſe of what was proper to be done. 
No action can properly be called virtuous, which 
is not accompanied with the ſentiment of ſelf ap- 
probation. 
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Of the FFFECT of UTILITY upon the Sentiment 
of Approbation. | 


/ 


Conffing of One Seftion, 


CHAP. L 


* 


Of the beauty which the appearance of Utility beſlows 
upon all the productions of art, and of the extenſive 


Influence of this ſpecies of Beauty. 


Th AT utility is one of the principal ſources 
of beauty has been obſerved by every body, who 
has conſidered with any attention what conſtitutes 


the nature of beauty. The conveniency of a houſe 
gives pleaſure to the ſpectator as well as its regu- 


_ Uarity, and he is as much hurt when he obſerves 


che contrary defect, as when he ſees the correſ- 
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pondent windows of different forms „ or the door 
not placed exactly in the middle of the building. 
That the fitneſs of any ſyſtem or machine to pro- 
duce the end for which it was intended, beſtows 
a certain propriety and- beauty upon the whole, 
and renders the very thought and contemplation 
of it agreeable , is ſo very ohniaus that nobody 
has overlooked it. 

The cauſe too, why utility 3 has of late 
been aſſigned by an ingenious and agreeable 
philoſopher , who joins the greateſt depth of 
thonght to the greateſt elegance of expreſſion, and 
poſſeſſes the ſingular and happy talent of treating 
the abſtruſeſt fubjects not only with the moſt. 
perfect perſpicuity, but with the moſt lively elo- 
quence. The utility of any object, according to 
him, pleaſes the maſter by perpetually, ſuggeſting 
to him the pleaſure or conveniency which it is 
fitted to promote, Every time he looks at it, he 
is put in mind of this pleaſure; and the object in 
this manner becomes a ſource of perpetual fatisfac- 
tion and enjoyment. The ſpectator enters by 
ſympathy into the ſentiments of the maſter , and 
neceſlarily views the object under the ſame agree- 
able aſpect. When we viſit the palaces of the 
great, we cannot help conceiving the ſatisfaction. 
ve ſhould enjoy if we ourſelves were the maſters, 
and were poſſeſſed of ſo much artful and ingeniouſly 
contrived accommodation. A ſimilar account is 
given why the appearance of inconveniency ſhould 
render any object diſagreeable both to the ner | 
and to the ſpectator. 
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But that this fitneſs, this happy contrivance of 
any production of art, ſhould often be more valued, 
than the very end for which it was intended; 


and the exact adjuſtment of the means for attaining 
any conveniency or pleaſure ſhould frequently be 


more regarded, than that very conveniency or 


pleaſure in the attainment of which their whole 
merit would ſeem to conſiſt, has not, ſo far as 1 
know, been yet taken notice of by any body. 
That this, however, is very frequently the caſe, 
may be obſerved in a thouſand inſtances, both in 


the moſt frivolous and in the moſt important 


concerns of human life. 

When a perſon comes into his Aer . ark 
finds the chairs all ſtanding in the middle of the 
room, he is angry with his fervant, and rather 
than ſee them continue in that diſorder, perhaps, 
takes the trouble himſelf to ſet them all in their 
places with their backs to the wall. The whole 
propriety of this new ſituation ariſes from its 
ſuperior conveniency in leaving the floor free and 
diſengaged. To attain this conveniency he volun- 
tarily puts himſelf to more tronble than all he 


| Could have ſuffered from the want of it; ſince 


nothing was more eaſy, than to have ſet himſelf 
down upon one of them ; which is probably what 
he does when his labor is over. What he wanted 
therefore, it ſeems, was not ſo much this con- 


veniency, as that arrangement of things which pro- 
motes it. Met it is this conveniency which ultimately 


recommends that arrangement, and beſtows upon 
it the whole of its propriety and beauty. 
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A watch, in the ſame manner, that falls behind 
above two minutes in a day, is deſpiſed by one 
curious in watches. He ſells it perhaps for a 
couple of guineas, and purchaſes another at fifty, 
which will not loſe abeve a minute in a fortnight. 
The ſole uſe of watches , however, is to tell us 
what o'clock it is, and to hinder us from break- 
ing any engagement, or ſuffering any other in- 
conveniency by our ignorance in that particular 
point. But the perſon ſo nice with regard to this 
machine, will not always be found either more 
_ ſcrupulouſly punctual than other men, or more 
anxiouſly concerned upon any other account, to 
know preciſely what time of day it is. What in- 
tereſts him is not ſo much the attainment of this 
piece of knowledge, as the perfection of the machine 
which ſerves to attain it. | 

How many people ruin themſelves by. lying 
out money on trinkets of frivolous utility? What 
pleaſes theſe lovers of toys is not ſo much the utility, 
as the aptneſs of the machines which are fitted to 
promote it. All their pockets are ſtuffed with little 
conveniencies.s They contrive new pockets,” un- 
known in the clothes of other people, in order 
to carry a greater number. T hey walk about loaded 
with a multitude of baubles, in weight and ſome- 
times in value not inferior tv an ordinary Jew's- 
box, ſome of which may ſometimes be of ſome 
little uſe, but all of which might at all times be 
very well ſpared, and of which the whole 
utility is certainly not worth the * 1 Hewing 
the burden. | 5 
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Nor is it only with regard to ſuch frivolous 
objects that our conduct is influenced by this 


principle; it is often the ſecret motive of the 


moſtſerious and important purſuits of both private 
and public life. | 

The poor man's fon, whom heaven in its anger 
has viſited with ami en , when he begins to 
look around him, admires the condition of the rich. 
He finds the cottage of his father too ſmall for his 


accommodation , and fancies he ſhould be lodged 


more at his eile i in a palace. He is diſpleaſed wich 
being obliged to walk a- foot, or to endure the 
fatigue of riding on horſeback. He ſees his ſupe- 
riors carried about in machines, and imagines 
that in one of theſe he could 1 with leſs 
inconveniency. He feels himſelf naturally indo- 


lent, and willing to ſerve himſelf with his own 


hands as little as poſſible; and judges, that a 
numerous retinue of ſervants would ſave him from 
a great deal of trouble. He thinks if he had at- 


tained all theſe, he would fit ſtill contentedly, and 


be quiet, enjoying himſelf in the thought of the 
happineſs and tranquillity of his ſituation. He is 


.. enchanted with the diſtant idea of this felicity. It 


appears m His fancy like the life of ſome ſupe- 
rior rank of beings, and, in order to arrive at it, 


be devotes himſelf for ever to the purſuit of wealth 


and greatneſs. To obtain the conveniences which 


ttheſe afford, he ſubmits i in the firſt year, nay in the 
flirſt month * his application, to more fatigue of 


body and more uneaſineſs of mind than he could 


| * ſuffered through the whole of his lite pron 


the 
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the want of them. He fndice to diſtinguiſh 
| himſelf in ſome laborious profeſſion. With the 
Moſt unrelenting induſtry he labors night and day 
to acquure talents ſuperior to all his competitors. 
He endeavours next to bring thoſe talents into 
public view, and with equal aſſiduity ſolicits every 
opportunity of employment. For this purpoſe he 
makes his court, to all mankind ; he ſerves thoſe 
whom he hates, and i is obfiguious to thoſe whom 
he deſpiſes. Through the whole of his life 
he purſues the idea of a certain artificial and 
1 repoſe which he may never arrive at, for 


which he ſacrifices a real tranquillity that is at 


all times in his power, and which, if in the ex 
tremity of old age he ſhould at laſt attain to it, 


he will find to be in no reſpect preferable to that * 


humble ſecurity and contentment which he had 
abandoned for it. It is then; in the laſt dregs of 
life, his body waſted with toil and diſeaſes, his 
mind called and ruffled by the memory of a 
thouſand injuries and difappointments which he 
imagines he has met with from the injuſtice of 
his enemies, or from the perfidy and ingratitude 
of his friends, that he begins at laſt to find that 
wealth and greatneſs are mere trinkets of frivo3 
tous utility, no more adapted for procuring eafs 
of body or tranquillity of mind than the tweezefæ 
caſes of the lover of toys; and like them too; more 


troublefome to the perſon who carries them about 


with him than all the advantages they ean afford 
him are commodious. There is no other zeal differ- 
ence between * except that the ecnveniencies 
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of the one are ſomewhat more obſervable than thoſe 
of the other. The palaces, the gardens, the equipage, 
the retinue of the great, are objects of which the 
obvious conveniency ſtrikes every body. They do 
not require that their maſters ſhould point our to 
us wherein. conſiſts their utility. Of our own ac- 
cord we readily enter into it, and by ſympa- 
thy enjoy and thereby applaud the ſatisfaction 


Which they are fitted to afford him. But the 


curioſity of a tooth- pick, of an ear-picker, of 
a machine for cutting the nails, or of any other 
trinket of the ſame kind, is not ſo obvious. 
Their conveniency®may perhaps be equally great, 
but it is not ſo ſtriking, and we do not ſo readily 
enter into the ſatisfaction of the man who poſſeſſes 
them. They are therefore leſs reaſonable ſubjects 
of vanity than the magnificence of wealth and 
greatneſs; and in this conſiſts the ſole advantage 
of ' theſe laſt. They more effectually gratify that 


love of diſtinction fo natural to man. To one 


who was to live alone in a deſolate iſland it might 
be a matter of doubt, perhaps, whether a palace, 


or a collection of doeh ſmall conveniencies as are 


commonly contained in a tweezer-caſe, would 
contribute moſt to his happineſs and enjoyment. 
If he is to live in ſociety, indeed, there can be no 
compariſon, becauſe in this, as in all other caſes, 
we conſtantly pay more regard to the ſentiments of 
the ſpectator, than to thoſe of the perſon principally 


concerned, and conſider rather how his ſituation 


will appear to other People, than how it will 
appanr to humſelt. It we examine , however , why 
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the ſpectator diſtinguiſhes with ſuch admiration 
the condition of the rich and the great, we ſhall 
find that it is not ſo much upon account of the 
ſuperior eaſe or pleaſure which they are ſuppoſed 
to enjoy, as of the numberlels artificial and elegant 
contrivances for promoting this. eaſe or pleaſure. 
He does not even imagine that they are really 
happier than other people: but he imagines that 
they poſſeſs more means of happineſs. And it is 
the ingenious and artful adjuſtment of thoſe: means 
to the end for which they were intended, that 
is the principal ſource of his admiration. But in 
the languor of diſeaſe and the wearineſs of old 
age, the pleaſures of the vain and empty diſtinctions | 
of greatneſs diſappear. To one, in this fitnation , 
they are no longer capable of recommending thoſe 
toilſome purſuits in which they had formerly 
engaged him. In his heart he curſes ambition, 
and vainly regrets the eaſe and the indolence of 
youth, pleaſures which are fled for ever, and 
which he has fooliſhly ſacrificed for what, when 
he has got it, can afford him no real ſatislaction 
In this miſerable aſpect does greatneſs appear to 
every man when reduced either by ſpleen or 
diſeaſe to obſerve with attention his own fituation, 
and to conſider what it is that is really wanting to 
his happineſs. Power and riches appear then to 
be, what they are, enor.nous and operoſe macl,ines 
contrived to produce a few trifling conyenie1 cies 
to the body, eonſiſting of ſprings the moſt nice 
and delicate, which muſt be kept in order wich 
the moſt anxious attention, and which in ſpite of all 
X 2 
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our care are ready every moment to burſt into 
pieces, and to cruſh in their ruins their unfortunate 
poſſeſſor. They are immenſe fabrics, which it 
requires the labor of a life to raiſe, which threaten 
every moment to overwhelm the perſon that 
dwells in them, and which while they ſtand, 
though they may ſave him from ſome ſrnalter 
inconveniencies, can protect him from none of 
the ſeverer inclemencies of the ſeaſon. They keep 
off the ſummer-ſhower, not the winter-ſtorm , but 
leave him always as much, and ſometimes more 
expoſed than before, to anxiety, to fear, and to 
ſorrow; to diſeaſes, to danger ,and to death. 
But though this ſplenetic philoſophy, which in 
time of ſickneſs or low ſpirits is familiar to every 
man, thus entirely depreciates thoſe great objects 
of human deſire, when in better health and in 
better humor, wo never fail to regard them under 
a more agreeable aſpect. Our imagination, which 
in pain and ſorrow ſeems to be confined and 
cooped up within our own perſons, in times of 
_ eaſe and proſperity expands itſelf to every thing 
around us. We are then charmed with the beauty 
of that accommodation which reigns in the palaces 
and economy of the great; and admire how every 
thing is adapted to promote their eaſe, to prevent 
their wants, to gratify their wiſhes, and to amuſe 
and entertain their moft frivolous defires. If we 
conſider the real ſatisfaction which all theſe 
things are capable of affording , by itfelf and 
ſeparated from the beauty of that arrangement which 
is fitted to promote it, it will always appear in 
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the higheſt degree contemptible and trifling. But 
we Tarely view it in this abſtract and philoſophical 
light, We naturally confound it in our imagination 
with the order, the regular and harmonious move- 


ment of the ſyſtem, the machine or economy 


by means of which it is produced. The pleaſures 
of wealth and greatneſs, when conſidered in this 
complex view, ſtrike the imagination as ſomething 
grand and beautiful and noble, of which the 


attainment is well worth all the toil and anxiety 


which we are ſo apt to beſtow upon it. 

And it is well that nature impoſes upon us in 
this manner. It is this perception which rouſes and 
keeps in continual morion the induſtry of mankind, 
It is this which firſt prompted them to cultivate 
the ground, to build houſes, to found cities and 


commonwealths, and to invent and improve all 


the ſciences and arts, which ennoble and embel- 
liſh human life; which have entirely changed the 


whole face of the globe, have turned the rude - 


foreſts of nature into agreeable and fertile plains , 
and made the trackleſs and barren ocean a new 
fund of ſubſiſtence, and the great high road of 
communication to the different nations of the 


earth. The earth by theſe labors of mankind has 
been obliged to redouble her natural fertility , 
and to maintain a greater multitude of inhabit- 


ants. It is to no purpoſe, that the proud and 

unfeeling landlord views his extenſive fields, and 

without a thought for the wants of his brethren, 

in imagination conſumes himſelf the whole har- 

veſt that grows upon then. The homely and 
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vulgar proverb, that the eye is larger than the 
belly, never was more fully verified than with 
regard to him. The. capacity of his. ſtomach 
beats no proportion to the immenſity of his de- 
fires, and will receive no more than that of the 
meaneſt peaſant. Ihe reſt he is obliged to. diſtri- 
bute among thoſe, who, prepare, in the. niceſt 
manner, that little which he himſelf makes uſe 
of, among thoſe Who fit up the palace in which 
this little is to be conſumed, among thoſe who 
provide and keep in order all the different bau- 
bles and trinkets, which. are employed in the 
economy of greatneſs; all of whom thus derive 
from his. luxury and caprice , that ſhare of the 
neceſſaries of life which they would in vain have 
expected from his humanity or his juſtice. The 
produce of the ſoil maintains at all times nearly that 
number of inhabitants which it is capable of main-. 
taining. The rich only ſelect from the heap what 
is moſt precious and agreeable. They conſume 
little more than the poor, and in ſpite of their 
natural ſelfiſhneſs and rapacity, though they mean 
3 only their own conveniency, though the ſole end 
1 which they propoſe from the labors of all the 
thouſands whom they employ, be the gratification 
| of their own vain and inſatiable defires', they 
divide with the poor the produce of all their 
improvements. They are led by an inviſible 
hand to make nearly the ſame diſtribution of the 
neceffaries, of life, which would have been made, 
had the earth been divided into equal portions | 
mans all its inhabitants, ang thus without 
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intending it, without knowing it, advance the 
intereſt of the ſociety and afford means to the 
multiplication of the ſpecies. When Providence 
divided the earth among a few lordly maſters, it 
neither forgot nor abandoned thoſe who ſeemed 
to have. been left out in the partition. Theſe laſt 
too enjoy their ſhare of all that it produces. In 
what conſtitutes the real happineſs of human life, 
they are in no. reſpect inferior to thoſe who would 
ſeem ſo much above them. In eaſe of body and 
peace of mind, all the different ranks of life are 
nearly upon a level, and the beggar, who ſuns 
himfelf by the ſide of the highway , pollefles that 
ſecurity which kings are fighting for. 

The ſame principle, the ſame love of ſyſtem , 
the ſame regard to the beauty of order, of art 
and contrivance , frequently ſerves to recommend 
thoſe inſtitutions which tend to promote the public 
welfare. When a patriot exerts himſelf for the 
improvement of any part of the public police, 
his conduct does not always. ariſe from pure 
ſympathy with the happineſs of thoſe who are to 
reap the benefit of it. It is not commonly from. 
fellow-feeling with carriers and waggoners that a, 

b ee man encourages the mending of 
high. roads. When the legiſlature eſtabliſhes 
premiums and, other encouragements. to advance 
the linen or. woollen. manufactures, its conduct 
ſeldom proceeds from pure ſympathy with the 
wearer of cheap, or ine cloth, and much leſs 
from that with the man or merchant. 
The perfection of dale . the extenſion of trade 
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and mannfaQures , are noble and magn'ficent 
objects. The contemplation of them pleaf-s us, 
and we are intereſted in whatever can tend to 
advance them. They make part of the great ſyſt m 
of government, and the wheels of the political 

machine ſeem to move with more harmony and 
erſe by means of them. We take pleaſure in he- 
holding the perfection of ſo beautiful and grand 
a ſyſtem, and we are uneaſy till we remove any 
obſtruction that can in the leaſt diſturb or encumber 
the regularity of its motions. All conſtitutions of 
government, however, are valued only in propor- 
tion as they tend to promote the happineſs of 
thoſe who live under them. This is their ſole uſe 
and end. From a certain ſpirit of ſyſtem, however, ? 
from a certain love of art and contrivance, we 
fometimes ſeem to value the means more than the 
end, and to be eager to promote the happineſs 
of our ſellow- creatures 1 rather from a view to 
perfect and improve a certain beautiful and orderly 
fyſtem, than from any immediate ſenſe or feeling 
of what they either ſuffer. or enjoy. There have 
been men of the greateſt public ſpirit, who have 


own themſelves in other reſpects not very ſenſible 


to the feelings of humanity. And on the contrary, 
there have been men of the. greateſt | humanity , 
who ſeem to have been entirely devoid of public 
ſpirit. Every man may find in the circle of his 
acquaintance inſtances both of the one kind and 
the other. Who had ever leſs humanity, or more 
public ſpirit, than the celebrated legiſlator of 

Mufcovy ? The focial * well · natured James the 
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Firft of Great Britain ſeems „on the contrary, 
to have had ſcarce any paſtion, either for the glory 
or the intereſt of his country, Would you awaken 
the induſtry of the man who ſeetns almoſt dead 
| to ambition, it will often be to ne purpoſe to 
deſcribe to him the Happineſs of the rich and the 
great; to tell him that they are generally ſhel- 
tered from the fun and the ram, that they are 
feldom hungry, that they are ſeldom cold, and 
that they are rarely expoſed to wearinefs, or to 
want of any kind. The moſt eloquent exhortation 
of this kind will have little effect upon him. If 
you would hope to fucceed, you muſt deſcribe 
to him the conveniency and arrangement of the 
different apartments in their palaces ; you muſt 
explain to him the propriety of their equipages, 
and point out to him the number, the order, and 
the different offices of all their attendants. If any 
thing is — of making impreffion upon him, 
this will. Yet all theſe things tend only to keep, 
off the fun and the rain, to ſave them from 
hunger and cold, from want and wearineſs. In 
the ſame manner, if you would implant public 
virtue in the breaſt of him who ſeems heedleſs of 
the intereſt of his country, it will often be to no ; 
purpoſe to tell him, what ſuperior advantages 8 
the ſubjects of a well-governed ſtate enjoy; that 
they are better lodged, that they are better cloth- 
ed, that they are better fed. Theſe conſidera- 
tions will commonly make no great impreſſion. 
| You will be more likely to perſuade, if you 
deſcribe _ = iyſtem of public. pokce which 
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procures theſe advantages, if you explain the 
connexions and dependencies of its ſeveral parts, 
their mutual ſubordination to one another, and 
their general ſubſerviency to the. happineſs of 
the ſociety; if you ſhow how this ſyſtem might 
be introduced into, his own country , what it 
is that hinders it from taking place there 
at preſent, how thoſe obſtructions might be 
removed, and all the ſeveral wheels of the machine 
of government be made to move with more har- 
mony and ſmoothneſs, without grating upon one 
another, or mutually retarding one another's 
motions, It is ſcarce poſlible that a man ſhould 
liſten to, a diſcourſe of this kind, and not feel 
himſelf animated to ſome degree of public ſpirit. 
He will, at leaſt for the moment, feel ſome deſire 
to remove thoſe obſtructions, os to put into, 
motion ſo beautiful and ſo. orderly a machine. 
Nothing tends ſo much to promote public ſpirit. 
as the ſtudy of politics, of the ſevexal ſyſtems of 
civil government, their advantages and diſadvan- 
tages, of the conſtitution of our own country, 
its ſituation, and intereſt with regard to foreign 
nations, its commerce, its defence, the. diſadvan- 
tages it labors under, the dangers to, which it 
may be expoſed, how to, remove the. one, and 
how to guard againſt the other. Upon this ac- | 
count political diſquiſitions, if juſt, and reaſonable, 
and practicable, are of all the works of ſpecula- 
tion the moſt uſeful. Even the weakeſt and the 
worſt of them are not altogether without their 
utility. They ſerve at lealt 1 to animate the public 
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| paſſions of men, and rouſe them to ſeek out the 
means of promoting the happineſs. of the ſociety. 


CHAP. Il 


Of the beauty which. the appearance of Vu lity be- 


flows upon the chiaracters and actions of men ; 
and how. ſar the perception of this beauty may be, 

regarded as one of the e principles of ap- 
probation. 


'F HE characters of men, as well as the con- 


trivances of art, or the inſtitutions of civil govern- 
ment, may be fitted either to promote or to, 
diſturb: the happineſs both of the individual and 


of the ſociety. The prudent, the equitable, the. 


active, reſolute, and ſober character promiſes 
proſperity and ſatisfaction, both to the perſon 
himſelf and to every one connected with him. 
The raſh, the inſolent, the ſlothful, effeminate, 
and «aluptuons » 0H the contrary, forebodes, 


ruin to the individual, and misfortune to all who, 
have any thing to do with him. The. firſt turn of 


mind has at leaſt all the beauty which can belong 
to the moſt perfect machine that was ever in- 
vented. for promoting the moſt agreeable purpoſe: 
and the ſecond, all the deformity of the moſt 


awkward and clumſy contrivance. What inſtitution | 


of government could tend ſo much to promote 
the happineſs of mankind as the general pre- 


valence. of wiſdom and virtue? All government 
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is hut an imperfect remedy for the deficiency of 
theſe. Whatever beauty, therefore, can belong 
to civil government upon account of its utility , 
mult in a far ſuperior degree belong to theſe. 
On the contrary, what civil policy can be fo 


ruinous and deſtructive as the vices of men? 


The fatal effects of bad government arife from 
nothing, but that it does not ſufficiently guard 
againſt the miſchiefs which human wickedneſs 
ves occaſion to, 

This beauty and deformity which characters 
appear to derive from their uſefulneſs or incon- 
veniency, are apt to ſtrike, in a peculiar manner, 
thoſe who conſider, in an abſtract and philoſo- 
phical light, the dien and conduct of mankind, 
Wien a philoſopher goes to examine why huma- 
nity is approved of, or cruelty condemned, he 
does not always form to himſelf, in a very clear 
and diſtinct manner, the conception of any one 
particular action either of cruelty or of humanity, 
but is commonly contented with the vague and 
indeterminate idea which the general names of 
thoſe qualities ſuggeſt to him. But it is in par- 
ticular inſtances only that the propriety or im- 


Propriety, the merit or demerit of actiqns is very 


obvious and diſcernible. It is only when particular 
examples are given that we perceive. diſtinctly 

either the concord or diſagreement between our 
own affections and, thoſe of the agent, or feel a 
ſocial gratitude ariſe towards him in the one caſe, 
or a ſympathetic reſentment in the other. When we 
conſider virtue and vice in an abſtract and generab 


manner, the qualities by which they excite theſe 
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erde ſentiments ſeem in a great meaſure to 
diſappear, and the ſentiments themſelves become 
leſs obvious and diſcernible. On the contrary, the 
happy effects of the one and the fatal conſequences 
of the other ſeem-then to riſe up to the view, 
and as it were to ſtand out and diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves from all the-other qualities of either. 

The ſame ingenious and agreeable author who 
firſt explained why utility pleaſes, has been ſo 
ſtruck with this view of things , as to reſolve our 
| whole approbation of virtue into a perception of 
this ſpecies of beauty which reſults from the ap- 
pearance of utility. No qualities of the mind, he 
obſerves, are approved of as virtuous, bur ſich as 
are uſefnl or agreeable either to the perſon him- 
ſelf or to others; and no qualities are diſapproved 
of as vicious but fuch as have a contrary tendency. 
And Nature, indeed, ſeems to have fo happily 
adjuſted our ſentimentg of approbation and diſap- 
probation, to. the conveniency both of the indi- 
vidual and of the ſociety, that after the ſtricteſt 
examination it will be found, I believe, that this 
is umverſally the caſe. But ſtill I affirm, that it 
is not the view of this utility or hurtfulneſs which 
is either the firſt or principal ſource of our appro- 
bation and diſapprobation. Theſe ſentiments are 
no doubt enhanced and enlivened by the per- 
ception of the beauty or deformity which reſults 
from this utility or hurtfulneſs. But ſtill, I ſay, 
they are originally and eſſentially different from 
this perception. 

F or firſt of all, it ſeems impoſſible that the 
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approbation of virtue ſhould be a ſentiment of 
the ſame kind with that by which we approve of 
a convenient and well-contrived building; or that 
we ſhould have no other reaſon for praiſing a man 
than thatfor which we commend a cheſt of drawers. 
And ſecondly, it will be found, upon exami- 
mation, that the uſefulneſs of any diſpoſition 'of 
mind is ſeldom the firſt ground of our approbation ; 
and that the ſentiment of approbation always 
involves in it a ſenſe of propriety quite diſtinct 
from the perception of utility. We may "obſerve 
this with regard to all the -qualities which are 
'approved of as virtuous, both thoſe which, accor- 
ding to this ſyſtem, are originally valued as uſeful 
to onrſelves, as well as thoſe which are eſteemed 
on account of their uſefulneſs to others. 
The qualities moft uſeful to ourſelves are, firſt 
of all, ſuperior reaſon and underſtanding, by 
which we are capable of diſcerning the remote conſe- 
quences of all our actions, and of foreſeeing the 
advantage or detriment which is likely to reſult 
from them: and ſecondly, ſelf-command, by which 
we are enabled to abſtain from preſent pleaſure 
or to endure preſent pain, in order to obtain a 
greater pleaſure or to avoid a greater pain in ſome 
future time. In the union of thoſe two qualities 
conſiſts the virtue of prudence, of all the virtues 


| that which is moſt uſeful to the individual. 


With regard to the firſt of thoſe qualities, it 
has been obſerved on a former occaſion, that 
pact reaſon and underſtanding. are * 
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approved of as juſt and right and accurate, and 
not merely as uſeful or advantageous. It is in the 
abſtruſer ſciences, particularly in the higher parts 
of mathematics, that the greateſt and moſt ad- 
mired exertions of, human reaſon have been 
diſplayed. But the utility of thoſe ſciences, either 
to the individual or to the public , is not very 


obvious, and to prove it, requires a diſeuſſion 


which is not always very eaſily comprehended. It 


was not, therefore, their utility which firſt 
recommended them to the public admiration. 


This quality was but little inſiſted upon, till it 
became neceſſary to make ſome reply tô the 
reproaches of thoſe, who, having themſelves no 


taſte for ſuch ſublime diſcoveries, endeavoured 
to depreciate them as uſelels. 
That ſelf-command, in the ſame manner, by 5 
which we reſtrain our preſent appetites in ordet : 
to gratify them more fully upon another occaſion, -. 
is approved of, as much under the aſpect of 

propriety, as under that of utility. When we act 

in this manner, the ſentiments which influence 
ahr Wendt feed exactly to coincide. with thoſe 
of the ſpectator. The ſpectator does not feel the 
ſolicitations of our preſent appetites. To him the 


pleaſure which we are to enjoy a week hence, or 


a year hence, is juſt as intereſting as that Which | 


we are to enjoy this moment. When for the ſake 
of the preſent, therefore, we ſacrifice the future, 
our conduct appears to hi abſurd and extravagant 
in the higheſt degree, * =: cannot enter into the 


Principles which influence it. On the contrary, 
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when we abſtain from preſent pleafiine- „in order 


to ſecure greater pleaſure to come, when we 


act as if the remote object intereſted us as much 
as that which immediately preſſes upon the 


ſenſes; as our affections exactly correſpond with 
his own , he cannot fail to approve of our 
r and as he knows from experience; 
how few are capable of this ſelf- command; he 


looks upon our coꝑdiict with a conſiderable degree 


of wonder and admiration. Hence ariſes that 


eminent eſteem with which all men naturally 


regard a ſteady perſeverance in the practice of 
frugality; induſtry, and application , though 


directed to no other purpoſe than the acquiſition 
bf fortune: The reſolute firmneſs of the perſon who 

acts in this manner, and in order to obtain a great 
though remote advantage; not only gives up all pre- 
ſent pleaſures, but endures the greateſt labor both 


of mind and body, neceſſarily commands our appro- 


bation. That view of his intereſt and happineſs which 
appears to regulate his conduct, exactly tallies with 


the idea which we naturally fore of it: There is 
the moſt perfect correſpondence between his ſenti- 


ments and our on, and at the ſame time,; from 


our experience of the common weakneſs of rin 
nature it is a correſpondence which we could not 


reaſonably have expected. We not only approve; 
therefore; but in ſome meaſure admire his conduct, 


and think it worthy of a conſiderable degree of 
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applauſe. It is the conſciouſneſs of this naddithct; appro- 


bation and eſteem which is alone capable of ſupport- 


ing the 12 this tenor ol conduct. The pleaſure 
I which 
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which wWe are to enjoy ten years hence intereſts 
us ſo little in compariſon with that which we 
may enjoy to-day, tlie paſſion which the firſt ex- 
cites, is naturally fo weak in compariſon with 
that violent emotion which the ſecond is apt to 
give occaſion to, that the one could never be any 


balance to the othier: unleſs it was ſupported by 


the ſenſe of propriety , by the conſciouſneſs that 
we merited the eſteem and approbation of every 
body, by acting in the one way, and that we 
became the proper objects of their contempt and 
deriſion by behaving in the other. 

Humanity , juſtice, generoſity „and public 
ſpirit, are the qualities moſt uſeful to others. 
| Wherein conſiſts the propriety of humanity and 
juſtice has been explained upon a former occaſion, 
where it was ſhown how much our eſteem and 
approbation of thoſe qualities depended upon the 
concord between the affections of the agent and 
thoſe of the ſpectators. | 

The propriety of generoſity and publie ſpirit is 
founded upon the ſame principle with that of 
Juſtice. Generofity is different from humanity, 
Thoſe two qualities, which at firſt ſight ſeem ſo 
nearly allied, do not always belong to the ſame 
perſon. Humanity i is the virtue ofa woman, gene- 
roſity of a man. The fair- ſex, who have commonly 
much more tenderneſs than ours, have ſeldom ſo 
much generoſity. That women rarely make conſider- 
able donations, is an obſervation of the civil law *. 
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Humanity conſiſts merely in the exquiſite fellow- 
feeling which the ſpectator entertains with the 
ſentiments of the perſons principally concerned, 
ſo as to grieve for their ſuffering, to reſent their 
injuries, and to rejoice at their good fortune. The 
moſt humane actions require no ſelf-denial, no ſelf- 
command, no great exertion of the ſenſe of propriety. 
They conliſt only in doing what this exquiſite ſym- 
pathy would of its own accord prompt us to do. 
But it is otherwiſe with generolity. We never are 
generous except when in ſome reſpect we prefer 
ſome other perſon to ourſelves, and ſacrifice fome 


great and important intereſt of our own to an 


equal intereſt of a friend or of a ſuperior. The 
man who gives up his pretenſions to an office that 
was the great object of his ambition, becauſe he 
imagines that the ſervices of another are better 
entitled to it; the man who expoſes his life to 
defend that of his friend, which he judges to be 


of more importance. nei of them act from 


humanity , or becauſe they feel more exquiſitely 


what concerns that other perſon than what con- 
cerns themſelves. They both conſider thoſe 
oppoſite intereſts , not in the light in which they 


naturally appear to themſelves, but in that in 


which they appear to others. To every byſtan- 
der, the ſucceſs or preſervation of this other 
perſon may juſtly be more intereſting than their 
own; but it cannot be ſo to themſelves. When 


to the intereſt of this other perſon, therefore, 


they ſacrifice their own, they accommodate 
themſelves to the ſentiments of the ſpectator, 
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and by an effort of magnanimity act according 
to thoſe views of things which they feel, muſt 
naturally occur to any third perſon. The ſoldier 


who throws away his life in order to defend that 


of his officer, would perhaps be but little affected 


by the death of that officer, if it ſhould happen 


without any fault of his own; and a very ſmall 
diſaſter which had befallen himſelf might excite a 
much more lively ſorrow. But when he endea- 
vours to act ſo as to deſerve applauſe, and to 


make the impartial ſpectator enter into the prin- 
ciples of his conduct, he feels, that to every body 


but himſelf, his own ike is a wifle' cared with 
that of his officer, and that when he ſacrifices the 
one to the other, he acts quite properly and 
agreeably to what would be the fratural appre- 
henſions of every impartial byſtander: | 

It is the ſame caſe with the greater exertions of 


public ſpirit. When a young officer expoſes his 


life to acquire ſome inconſiderable addition to 
the dominions of his lovereign, it is not hecauſe 
the acquiſition of the ne'v territory is to himſelf, 
an object more deſirable than the preſervation 
of his own life. To him his own life is of infinite- 
ly more value than the conqueſt of a whole 
kingdom for the ſtate which he ſerves. But when 
he compares thoſe two objects with one another, 
he does not view them in the light 1 in which they 
naturally appear to himſelf, but in that in which 
they appear to the nation he fights for. To them the 
ſucceſs of the war is of the higheſt importance; the- 
life of a private perſon of ſcarce any conſequence. 
: . Y 2 
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When he puts himſelf in their ſituation, he immedi- 
ately feels that he cannot be too prodigal of his 
blood, if, by ſhedding it, he can promote ſo valu- 
able Sarpoſe, In thus thwarting, from a ſenſe of 
duty and propriety. the ſtrongeſt of all natural pro- 
penſities, conſiſts the heroiſm of his conduct There 
is many an honeſt Engliſhman, who, in his private 
ſtation , would be more ſeriouſly diſturbed by the 
loſs of a..guinea , than by the national loſs of 
Minorca , who yet, had it been in his power to 
defend that, fortreſs, would have ſacrificed his 
life a thouſand times rather than , through his 
fault, have let it fall into the hands of the enemy. 
When the, firſt Brutus led forth his own ſons to 
a capital puniſhment, becauſe they had conſpired 
againſt the,,nhng liberty of Rome, he ſacrificed 
what, if he had conſulted his own breaſt only, 
would appear to be the ſtronger to the weaker 
affection. Brutus aught naturally to have felt 
much more tor the death of his own ſons, than 
for all. that probably Rome could have ſuffered 
from the Want of ſo great an example. But he 
viewed them, not with the eyes of a father, but 
with thoſe of a, Roman citizen. He a ſo 
thoroughly into the ſentiments of this laſt character, 
that he paid no regard to that tie, by Which he 
himſelf was connected with them; and to a Roman 
citizen, the ſons even of Brutus ſepined contemptible, 
when put into the balance with the ſmalleſt intereſt 
of Rome. In theſe and in all other caſes of this 
kind, our admiration is not ſo much founded 
upon the utility, as upon the unexpected, 
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and on that account the great, the noble, and exalted - 


propriety-of ſuch actions. This utility, when we 
come to view it, beſtows upon them, undoubtedly, 
a new beauty, and upon that account ſtill further 
commends them to our approbation. This beauty, 
however, is chiefly perceived by men of reflection 
and ſpeculation, and is by no means the quality 
which firſt recommends ſuch actions to the natural 
ſentiments of the bulk of mankind. 

It is to be obſerved, that ſo far as the ſen- 
timent of approbation ariſes from the perception 
of this beauty of utility, it has no reference of 
any kind to the ſentiments of others. If it was 
poſſible, therefore, that a perſon ſhould grow up 
to manhood without any communication with. 
ſociety , his own actions might, notwithſtanding, 
be agreeable or diſagreeable to him on account 


of their tendency to his happineſs or diſadvantage. 


he might perceive a beauty of this kind in prudence, 
temperance, and good conduct, and a deformity 


in the oppoſite behaviour : he might view his 


own temper and character with that ſort of fatiſ- 


faction with which we conſider a well-contrived _ 
machine, in the one caſe, or with that ſort f 


diſtaſte and diſſatisfaction with which we regard 
a very awkward and clumſy contrivance, in the 


* 


other. As theſe perceptions, however, are merely 


a matter of taſte, and have all the feebleneſs and 
delicacy of that ſpecies of perceptions, upon the 
juſtneſs of which what is properly called taſte is 
founded, they probably would not be much 


attended to by one in his ſolitary and miſerable 
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condition. Even though \ they ſhould occur to 
him they would by no means have the ſame ef" 


fect upon him, antecedent to his connexion with 


ſociety Which they would have in conſequence 
of that connexion. He would not be caft down 
with inward ſhame at the thought of this defor- 
mity; nor would he be elevated with ſecret 
triumph of mind from the conſciouſneſs of the 
contrary beauty. He would not exult from the 
notion of deſerving reward in the one caſe, nor 
tremble from the ſuſpicion of meriting puniſhment 
in the-other. All ſuch ſentiments ſuppoſe the idea 
of ſome other being, who is the natural judge of 
the perſon that feels them; and it is only by 
ſympathy with the deciſions of this arbiter of his 
conduct, that he can conceive either the triumph 


of ſelf-applauſe or the ſhame of ſelf- condemnation. 
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